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The expectant murmur of the crowd, mingled with the discor- 
his baton. And then—the beauty of a Mozart symphony or a : 
Beethoven concerto floods your room with its magnificence. No 
matter where you live a Hi-Fi sound system can bring the 
Festival Hall right into your home. A Hi-Fi gramophone or 
radio is an instrument refined and improved almost beyond : 
systems and components of various kinds to all parts of the \ é & 
world, so write today for our fully illustrated brochure an. ou 
“WHAT IS HI-FL?” to eee a \, 
ELECTRICAL COMPANY LTD. 
“THE HIGH FIDELITY SPECIALISTS” é WOT. 
352/364 Lower Addiscombe Road, Croydon, Surrey. Telephone: ADDiscombe 6061/2. 
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NEW! 


the Typing Sensimatic 


A NEW ACCOUNTING MACHINE 
WITH COMPLETE FLEXIBILITY 


The Typing Sensimatic combines an 84 The Typing Sensimatic can save your 
character, full-keyboard writing unit ofan business time and money. For full informa- 
entirely new andrevolutionary designwith tion contact your local Burroughs office 
the speed and flexibility of the famous or Burroughs Adding Machine Limited, 
Sensimatic accounting machine. 356-366 Oxford Street, London, W.1. 
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How good does a good firm’s stationery 

need to be ? To range over the multitude of different 
types of papers and from them to select the few 

which are properly fitted for any one particular purpose 
is part of Spicers paper service. It is a service which 

the printer relies upon in coming to his own final expert 
choice. But Spicers is also a name which the man 

and out for business—can use as sure 


in business 


guide to sensible quality in all the paper his business uses. 
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All the best * 


PAPERS 


meet at 


SPICERS 


* SPICERS ‘PLUS FABRIC? is a fine quality paper for business 
stationery, with matching envelopes. By no means expensive, it is 
distinguished by its excellence of colour, good surface and opacity 
and the crispness of its ‘handle’, Your printer will show you samples, 


SPICERS LIMITED ¢ 19 NEW BRIDGE STREET « LONDON EC4 e¢ BRANCHES THROUGHOUT BRITAIN # ASSOCIATED & SUBSIDIARY COMPANIES ALL OVER THE WORLD 
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NEWALLS ADVISORY SERVICE 
is available to anyone interested in 
increasing productivity and working 
efficiency by better thermal insulation. 


*‘And when we came to the next item on the agenda I suggested there 
was one thing which shouldn’t be allowed to get away. Fuel wastage, I thought, 
would be avoided and costs pegged by better heat insulation. I was wrong 
because when we called in Newalls they showed how fuel costs could actually 
be REDUCED if we followed their proposals. And, sure enough, 
before the trout season was over, 
I was able to report savings on 
fuel bills — not small 
fry either.” 


NEWALLS INSULATION CO. LTD. WASHINGTON, CO. DURHAM 
A member of the TURNER & NEWALL ORGANISATION 


Warmth without work 
— its OIL-FIRED 


Since Nu-way oil-firing was 

fitted to the boiler in this home there has been no 
more stoking . . . no more ashes . . . no more chilly 
corners ...no more ugly fueldumps. Why not find out 
about the Nu-way conversion for your heating system. 


PRODUCTS: 


Pig tron, Billets, Slabs, Sheet Bars, Bars, 
Shapes, Wire Rods, Rails, Hoop, Plates, 


Th istinctive home o} 

Hot- Rolled Sheets, Cold Rolled Sheets, ane. - — ~ * 
Galvanised Sheets and Chemical By-Products. and Bar, Church Brampton, 
Northampton, combining 

#, old world charm with the 

comfort of modern Nu-way 

& oil-firing. 
ee ® 


THE LEADING NAME IN OIL-FIRING 


NIHONBASHI, TOKYO, JAPAN NU-WAY HEATING PLANTS LIMITED, (BOX 836) DROITWICH 
Cable: STEELFUJi TOKYO and at LONDON, MANCHESTER, NEWCASTLE, GLASGOW, BELFAST, DUBLIN, BRISTOL 
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REMEMBER THIS? 


Ten years ago the late John Cobb drove his Napier Railton car over 
Utah Salt Flats at a speed of 394.16 m.p.h. and since then no one 
has driven faster. You won't average a better time than that today 
even in the fastest transatlantic airliner! At a time when records are 
reported as regularly as the leading cricket averages, this is a record. 
It is also a very real tribute to the Napier team that made such a 
car possible. 


Over the last ten years their attention has been elsewhere turning 
inspired dreams into everyday reality. The Eland, starting a new era 
in turbo-prop aircraft flight . . . the Gazelle, powering the new heli- 
copters ... the Deltic with the best power/weight ratio of any Diesel 
in the world, bringing new lightweight power to marine and rail 
travel. Turbo Blowers, Helicopter Tip Thrust Units, Rocket Engines 1260/2000 s.h.p. 
and Ram Jets ... wherever new developments are under way Napier Free Turbine. 
is not far away. We’ve set ourselves a standard with that world land 
speed record ! 


Deltic 9 or 18 
cylinder Diesel. 


Turbo Blowers. 


Scorpion aircraft 
rocket engine. 


STILL BREAKING RECORDS! 


This month it was announced that the Scorpion Aircraft 
Rocket Engine designed, developed and produced by 
Napier and fitted to a Canberra B2 set up a new aero- 
plane height record of 70,000 ft. (Subject to confirmation). 


D. NAPIER & SON LTD. LONDON, W.3. Partners in Progress with The ENGLISH ELECTRIC Company Ltd. 
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By Appointment 
To Her Majesty the Queen 
Silversmiths 


NUMBER ONE 


~MAPPINALIA 


George Schwartz 


by courtesy of ‘The Sunday Times* 


HE family returned to the cottage from an after- 

noon’s outing to find grandfather chuckling to 
himself, and obviously bubbling with suppressed 
excitement. When he became articulate he revealed 
that a simpleton from London had called at the cottage 
and paid £5 for the old chair in the kitchen. The injunction not to lay up treasure on earth was 

“He said it wor a hantique. Hantique!” cackled the surely not an interdict on the decencies and graces of 
old man scornfully, “why I remember my old domestic life. The economic activities of mankind 
grandfeyther telling me his grandfeyther made it.” would indeed be purposeless if they were not largely 

A succession of three grandfathers could cover a directed to this end. Now that money is again revealed 
span of 200 years, and even the inexorable customs as a dubious store of value you might usefully reflect 
authorities of the world concede that 100 years confers on the legacy which could survive for the enjoyment 
an air of antiquity on an article. of the family descendants in 2057. “This was one of 

On how many articles can you lay your hands? It 
is somewhat startling to realise that, on the hundred 
years test, the products of 1857 are now venerable, and 
that any surviving exhibits of the Great Exhibition of 
1851 are indubitably “hantiques”. The first Turkish 
towel was on display then, and if it has survived it is 
at least a notable relic. 

Nowadays when we talk of investment in durable 
goods we tend to think of industrial plant and equip- 
ment, but there are good grounds for asserting that the 


most durable goods in the world are household goods. 
Books, furniture, pottery, ornament and plate... these 
are the things that come down through the ages, and 
preserve and enhance their value, while pyramids 
crumble and engines go on the scrap heap, 


grandmother's wedding presents. Isn't it a treasure ?” 


* 


MAPPIN & WEBB LIMITED 


LONDON SHOWROOMS: 
In the City :— 2 Queen Victoria Street, E.C.4 


In the West-end :—172 Regent Street, W1 
(open Thursdays until 7 pm) 


In Knightsbridge :— 05 Brompton Road, S.W.3 
Sheffield: THE ROYAL WORKS. Showrooms: NORFOLK STREET 


MAPPIN & WEBB LIMITED ARE ASSOCIATED, BY VIRTUE OF CONTROLLING INTEREST, WITH THESE COMPANIES— 
Mappin & Webb (South America) Ltd. | Mappin & Webb (Brazil) Ltd. | Mappin & Webb (South Africa) Ltd. | Mappin & Webb (India) Ltd 
Mappin & Webb (France) Ltd. Mappin & Webb (Sales) Ltd Mappin Properties Ltd. Carter Cabinets Ltd. Gladwin Ltd. Heeley Rolling Mills Ltd. 


W &G.NealLtd. The Pinking Shear Co. Ltd Sheffield Silver Plate & Cutlery Co. Ltd John Weiss & Son Ltd Robinson & Cleaver Led. 
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Chancellor's 
Travelling Bag 


of Finance Ministers on their way to meetings in Washington 

and afterwards in Canada. In these discussions Mr Thorneycroft, 
who will be joined by Sir David Eccles and Mr Maudling for the 
Commonwealth talks, will be confronted by three main groups of 
problems. He will need to carry with him in his travelling bag certain 
general principles for dealing with them. 

The first group of problems are those besetting what non-dollar 
countries can now legitimately call their “one half-world.” They can 
call it this with pride. No economic accomplishment has been more 
surprising and welcome in the past eight or nine years than the ‘move- 
ment towards greater freedom of commerce and payments within and 
between nearly all free countries outside North America—especially, 
of course, within Europe-cum-the-sterling-area. And the trend of 
opinion is towards still greater freedom for intra-regional trade. At 
all costs, the dynamo behind this movement should be kept charged. 

The obstacle in the way of the countries of the sterling area playing 
a strong man’s part in this process, however, is that their aim too often 
seems to be to go forward without giving up any of their old positions. 
The developing countries of the overseas sterling area say that they 
must go on with their development plans, even though these are involving 
them in intolerable current deficits. Politicians in Britain say that 
unemployment must not be allowed to rise,-even though at present 
levels of full employment (and with the present British system of wage 
bargaining) Britain is not running a large enough surplus continuously 
to finance the other sterling countries’ deficits. And central bankers 
say that the sterling exchange rate cannot be allowed to fluctuate beyond 
its present margin of 1} per cent; even though so long as sterling is not 
the strongest currency in the non-dollar world—and it cannot be while 
the whole sterling area is not in sufficient surplus—a rigidly fixed 
exchange rate is likely to be an inviting one-way door out of sterling into 
marks. By this time, the Chancellor should have come to suspect that in 
a half-world that has to learn to live with the D-mark these three view- 
points are not all tenable at the same time. 

It is not easy to say which modifications of these set positions would 
require most courage from Mr Thorneycroft. The advocates of con- 
tinuing to finance India’s deficit for it, of keeping internal demand and 
production at full gallop, and of sticking to rigidly fixed exchange rates 
are all convinced that they alone are right. There are, however, two prin- 
ciples that the Chancellor should stick to. The first is that a retreat from 
any of these positions would be preferable to a retreat from the movement 
towards greater general liberalisation of non-dollar trade. Rather than 
find itself limping out of the general liberalisation movement, Britain 
would be wise to adopt a sterner attitude towards the responsibilities of 
other Commonwealth countries if they are to continue to enjoy the 


B: the latter part of next week the air will be filled with the buzz 
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full privileges of sterling area membership, to accept a 
little less full employment at home, or to try to negotiate 
an agreement for a system of wider exchange rate 
margins in Europe. The second principle is that, in 
deciding on the line that he will take, Mr Thorneycroft 
should be influenced first of all by his view of the long- 
term interests of the people of this United Kingdom 
alone—just as the first concern of every other delegate 
will be with the interests of his own bailiwick. 


j mem second group of problems that ought to be 
examined in these discussions concerns the dollar 
world. An article on page 843 on the United States 
export surplus in its balance of payments shows how 
distinctly the “dollar gap” has reopened. The rest 
of the world once more faces a shortage of dollars. 
This is not, it should be said, because of any 
immediate prospect of a steep recession in America. 
The present pause in industrial growth there 
might develop into the beginning of the long-heralded 
American slump, but there is no reason so far for sup- 
posing or expecting this. The dollar gap is reopening, 
and widening, not because the recession is yet in sight 
but, as our correspondent makes plain, because of the 
reappearance of the chronic imbalance in trade and pay- 
ments between the mighty and progressive manufac- 
turing economy of the United States and the non-dollar 
countries. It is this hard fact, as well as the present and 
prospective state of American activity, that the Finance 
Ministers will have to ponder in concerting their policies. 

There is quite likely to be a more serious American 
recession some time, though not on the scale of 1929- 
31. To counter its effects will no doubt call for 
prophylactic action in the rest of the world, faced as 
it will be anyhow for most of the time with the built-in 
problem of dollar shortage. It is this permanent 
problem that makes it impracticable to move anything 
like as far towards the liberalisation of trade and pay- 
ments with America as with Europe. And considerable 


Arabs and the Cold War 


The latest of a series of western ripostes to Soviet successes 
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comfort can be drawn from the fact that the organisa- 
tional mechanism of the non-dollar world is probably 
better primed than at any time since the war for quick 
action if the problem suddenly worsens because the 
recession comes. 


Tt general principles which Mr Thorneycroft 
should carry with him from Washington to the 
Diefenbaker conference in Canada are surely fairly 
clear. If there is any hope of moving towards freer 
trade in the Commonwealth, parallel to the advance 
to freer trade with Europe, this would be very much to 
Britain’s advantage. If any marketing initiative can be 
taken from here to secure more orders for British equip- 
ment in Canada, that will also be obviously to our advan- 
tage, too. The main thing that Britain must guard 
against in the conference, however, is giving any under- 
taking to buy from Commonwealth countries stated 
quantities of agricultural produce that we do not want, 
in return for a promise from them that they would 
purchase stated quantities of our own manufactures 
which we should be able to sell to them competitively 
in any event. That would be the most likely real mean- 
ing of any deal whereby, for example, Canada might be 
said to be “ selling wheat for sterling.” There is only 
one contingency in which it would be worthwhile to 
follow up recent half-hints about the possibility of such 
a deal. 

The contingency again, of course, is that of an 
American recession; this would alter the case against 
promising to keep up British purchases of Common- 
wealth primary products—and alter much else besides. 
But it is not a matter that needs to be examined too 
exhaustively on this occasion. All that the Common- 
wealth countries should agree to is that they will swiftly 
call another conference if the contingency did arise. 
And that second, contingent conference should not be 
a Commonwealth one alone ; it would be much better 
to plan to make it a joint affair with Europe. 





in the Middle East is America’s air lift to Jordan. But the 


upon the report of his special envoy to the 
Middle East. He gave notice in Washington 
last Saturday that Syria was so near to a state of Soviet 
domination, and so prone to interfere subversively in 
the affairs of its neighbours, that the military support 
offered under the Eisenhower doctrine would be avail- 
able to any adjoining state if attacked. On Monday, 


Proven: EISENHOWER has acted with vigour 


tool that worked in Berlin may be the wrong one for Amman 





Washington responded to the concern it detects in the 
nearest neighbour, Jordan, by delivering a first consign- 
ment of anti-tank weapons and other arms by air to 
Amman. (The relationship of this delivery to the 
American aid programme and to the “ doctrine” is 
described in a survey on page 829.) 

The President’s energetic action is in sharp contrast 
to the American attitude of, say, last December, that 
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events must be left to take their course. It will win 
applause from many westerners, impatient of inaction, 
who feel that it is high time that language was used 
which the Russians will understand ; here is an answer 
in kind to the Soviet remark (contained in last week’s 
Note to the western powers, which urged the renuncia- 
tion of force in the Middle East) that Syria is “ not 
alone.” Nor, answers the President, is Jordan. 

But others will be less confident that the classic 
technique for helping weak allies will, in countries run 
by minority governments dependent on armies torn by 
faction, produce the desired results. This, always in 
diplomacy, is the test. The Americans are in a dilemma, 
which must be viewed with great sympathy—especially 
by the British who, this time last year, were complain- 
ing that the United States ought to take the Middle 
East seriously. The wish has come true. At a glance 
there is little to choose, except in the matter of date, 
between Britain’s attempt to get Jordan into the Bagh- 
dad Pact after Egypt had swayed towards Russia in 
1955, and the more dramatic American effort to counter 
the Syrian swing in the same direction today. The 
attitude of most Arabs to western overtures has not 
changed, as the comment on Tuesday by Jordan’s 
astute foreign minister, Samir Rifai, showed at once. 
Syria’s internal affairs were no concern of Jordan’s, he 
said ; Arab would never fight Arab; Jordan’s only 
enemy was Israel. 


i western dilemma in the Middle East—long- 
standing for Britain, less familiar to Americans, but 
always in the offing for both—has been encountered 
repeatedly in different forms since 1954: can the 
Middle East states be safely and usefully armed against 
Soviet penetration when their own nationalist targets 
and social inclinations are so different from those of 
the West ? This conundrum faced Britain during the 
Anglo-Egyptian negotiations in 1954, when London 
turned down the Nasser proposal to arm the Arab 
collective security pact, preferring to stand on the 
Tripartite Declaration of 1950 and the policy of pre- 
venting an arms race between the Arabs and Israel. 
Thereafter came the Baghdad Pact, which by arming 
Iraq for reasons unconnected with Israel, in fact 
punched a hole in the tripartite arms ban. Next, 
Egypt’s Czech arms deal turned the Declaration into 
a scrap of paper ; the conflict between the West’s 
would-be embargo in the Palestine area and its concern 
to enlist more Arab countries in its anti-Russian ranks 
was made apparent. The Suez expedition belongs to 
the same pattern, but was such an extravaganza that the 
Americans felt bound to frustrate it. The United States 
first played an active part last spring when American 
money helped King Hussein of Jordan to forestall a 
coup that would have produced what has happened in 
Syria. The events of this week flow directly from that 
American action, with a difference: that all thoughts 
of arms embargo are now dead, and the race that the 
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West long refused to join is now in full cry and plain 
for all to see. 

What has not changed is the backcloth—the pre- 
occupation of most Arabs not with Russia but with 
Israel—or the order in which the scenes occur: a 
Russian deal, followed by a western counter-move that 
is no doubt justifiable as an immediate riposte but fails 
to win Arab acceptance except among a minority of the 
old regime, followed, again, by Russian exploitation of 
the western gesture, which is branded as imperialist and 
reactionary. The West loses ground each time. How 
it has lost ground this week is explained in a message 
from our Middle East correspondent on page 855. 
Could subtler western statesmanship alter this pattern ? 

The method adopted by the United States to help 
Jordan has not the necessary stamp of subtlety. Indeed, 
it suggests a wrong analysis of the job in hand. On 
Tuesday Mr Dulles seemed to sense this for he began 
explaining that the situation was “not an emergency.” 
The Syrians therefore withheld their appeal to the 
United Nations against “ American provocation.” But 
some damage had been done. The very phrase “ air- 
lift” carries an echo of the feat that saved west 
Berlin from communism in 1948. It is dangerous 
to imagine that what worked in Europe will 
work in Asia; the two technical operations could 
be the same, but the psychological one is totally 
different. Whereas the west Berliners were brimming 
over with readiness to sign the anti-communist pledge, 
and tense with anxiety lest the West should take the 
line of least resistance and let matters slide, the thoughts 
of most Arabs are quite other. 

The two topics that interest the Arab world at 
present are nationalism, which embraces “liberation ” 
from the orbit of powers that want bases or pledges 
(and who are rated as supporters of Israel); and 
development, which is their name for narrowing the 
gap between rich and poor and—in many Arab minds 
—entails getting rid of old regimes that perpetuate 
inequality. Looking westward, what do they see ? 
Western powers singlemindedly pursuing anti-Russian 
aims that are not, to their minds, relevant to Arab 
interests. They see this trend both in western arms 
policy, which delivers the goods intending them for use 
against communism, and in western commercial policy, 
which—again by their standards—cancels cotton pur- 
chases or help with Egypt’s Aswan dam on the basis of 
whether or not there have been deals with Czecho- 
slovakia or Communist China. All Arabs conclude, 
therefore, that the West is too busy with its own con- 
cerns to treat them in any other way than as tools in 
its struggle with Russia. 

Nowhere in the Middle East have the minds of the 
Arabs been conquered by communism ; even in Egypt 
and Syria, card-carrying reds are reckoned bad 
nationalists. But Russia’s Middle Eastern policy is 
directed at present by men with Middle Eastern ex- 
perience who have turned to account the two main 
emotions that govern Arab moves—nationalism, with 
its long-established hostility to the West and to Israel, 





and socialism, with its bias against the propertied and 
ruling class. They have not asked the Arabs to be 
communist, as the western powers ask them to be anti- 
communist. Their advice is simple: “ Follow your own 
interests. We will trade with you, aid you, send you 
arms. We ask nothing of you except neutrality between 
the great power blocks.” The last phrase, however 
disingenuous it may in fact be, is music to Arab ears. 
Therefore, though the Russians have given far less to 
the Arabs than have the western powers, and are without 
doubt grinding their own axes as busily as the worst 
“imperialists,” their gifts impress because they arrive 
with no overt condition attached other than that the 
Arab nationalist shall genuinely seek his “ liberation.” 
Soviet Russia, of course, has its price, but has demanded 
no bond for it; it is ready to leave the dividend to 
mature. 

The force that the western powers have to combat, 
not merely today but tomorrow, is less a mediocre Syrian 
army than a Syrian people charmed by the visitors 
who seem to ask so little and to encourage so much 
that is close to Syrian hearts ; they have their work cut 
out to offset Syrian evangelists carrying this message 
to willing ears in Jordan, Saudi Arabia and Irag. Can 
thrones be bolstered against such a tide ? Certainly not 
by badgering the Arabs for anti-communist pledges. 
There are many anti-Russian Arabs, but even they are 


Back to Turtle Bay 
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embarrassed more than they are helped by western 
importunity. 

Again, can the Arab world be kept stable by the 
supply of arms when any Arab statesman, even an anti- 
communist or a king, must declare that they will be 
used against Israel ? Not only the westerners, but the 
Russians, have to reckon with the possibility that Arab 
governments, having drawn arms indiscriminately from 
both sides, might in a moment of excitement throw the 
ideologies and the interests of both suppliers overboard 
in a new Palestine holocaust. 

The contest that has further unfolded this week, with 
noises off supplied by Soviet warships in the Medi- 
terranean and the Sixth Fleet in Greek waters, involves 
both Russia and America in brinkmanship. It may be 
that, just as the very finality of the H-bomb may make 
war less, not more, likely, so the new likelihood that 
any future Middle Eastern squabble may engage both 
the great powers will deter the minor sparring partners. 
That is the best argument for the arms policy. But 
brinkmanship in the Middle East is especially risky 
because the hazards there depend not on cautious calcu- 
lations in the State Department or the Kremlin, but on 
the incalculable reactions of weak Arab governments 
tossed by the waves of nationalism in their own people. 
It would be better to accept Arab neutrality and con- 
centrate on keeping the arms race within bounds. 


The UN Assembly, which last year captured the imagination 
of much of mankind, is now faced, as it reassembles, 
with the question of the future of the United Nations itself 


STUDY group on schizophrenia has been meeting 
at Geneva this week under United Nations 


auspices. It would be nice if its report could 


be quickly thrust upon all delegates to the UN 


Assembly ; indeed, it is a pity the group did not meet 
in New York, where ‘it would find rich material for 
field studies between now and Christmas. The split 
mind, not the united world, characterises the attitude 
of at least enough Assembly delegates to make up the 
statutory two-thirds majority. And schizoid tendencies 
are as common among the critics of the United Nations 
as within its glassy walls. 

Those walls line a section of the East River water- 
front that used to be known as Turtle Bay before it was 
given over first to slaughtermen and bargees, and later 
to the accredited spokesmen of the world’s rulers. This 
week they are witnessing a melancholy curtain raiser, the 
special debate on Hungary, a grim but instructive 
reminder of the collective inability or unwillingness of 
nearly eighty nations to rescue one of their fellows from 


the jaws of a mighty neighbour. When this brief grand 
guignol is over, and the corpses are once more tidily 
tucked away in the filing cabinets to the gratification 
of Mr Khrushchev and the relief of the embarrassed 
Indians, Jugoslavs and Poles, the regular Assembly 
session can begin. 

It will begin with the annual talkathon, oddly styled 
the general debate, in which each delegation reaffirms 
its devotion to the principles of the Charter and indi- 
cates which principle it proposes to ignore this year. 
In the hectic atmosphere of last November a dozen dele- 
gations forwent the opportunity of reading out a pre- 
pared and predictable speech (their names, one feels, 
should be inscribed in gold around the Assembly hall, 
preferably replacing the present murals) ; but this year 
it may be assumed that every member will assert its 
right. With the admission of Malaya, they will number 
82. There might even have been more if the Soviet 
government, manfully keeping abreast of an ever more 
arduous norm, had not cast its 82nd veto last week (0 
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block the candidature of, this time, South Korea. 

Meanwhile the credentials committee will have 
tackled the familiar problem of recognising a govern- 
ment which has not ruled China for eight years, and 
the new problem of deciding about a government which 
the Assembly itself may by then have branded as one 
imposed on Hungary by an invading army. This done, 
the delegates can settle down for three months or so 
to air their well-known differences of opinion about 
Algeria, Cyprus, disarmament, the Middle East, colonial 
dependencies in general and in particular, and the 
financing by the western member states of everyone 
else’s plans for economic development. 


ASSIVE as the agenda is, it fails to show the really 
M important invisible item: the fate of the United 
Nations itself. Here is the one question on which the 
Assembly’s debates, however little their effect in other 
directions, can have a decisive influence. Last October 
it had the fright of its life. The simultaneous conflicts 
in Hungary and Egypt roused the sluggish monster of 
Turtle Bay into a burst of activity. But the stream of 
recommendations to Moscow amounted to spitting into 
a strong east wind ; and in the Middle East, however 
much credit is apportioned to the United Nations for 
its efforts to halt the conflict and disentangle the com- 
batants—the adoption of Canada’s idea of an inter- 
national force to serve as a shock-absorber was 
unquestionably on the credit side—the sad fact remains 
that the Assembly blithely adjourned in March without 
heeding the pleas of the Secretary-General and others 
that it should tackle the underlying causes of tension 
in the area. 

Now the delegates come together again. Lost Hun- 
garian lives and liberties are a reproachful spectre at 
their side. The Middle East is again in stress. The 
disarmament deadlock remains unbroken, and matters 
have worsened in Algeria and Kashmir. This is by no 
means the first Assembly to meet in depressing circum- 
stances, and it is not going to die of melancholia. But 
the question is whether the shocks and disenchant- 
ments of the past year have had a salutary effect on 
the member nations, or merely increased their schizoid 
tendencies. So far, nothing indicates that this question 
can be given an optimistic answer. 

The Secretary-General in his annual report seeks to 
point some of the morals of recent events. He suggests 
that the United Nations can now be plainly seen as no 
more than a mechanism through which governments 
can negotiate or concert joint action. He argues, cor- 
rectly, that it is not the terms of the Charter that block 
the development of the United Nations into a peace- 
enforcing world authority, but the “facts of inter- 
national life in our age.” The sweeping away of 
illusions on this score is indeed a necessary preliminary 
to any real advance. It is not yet complete ; the inci- 
dence of disenchantment is unevenly distributed. At 
One extreme, for example, there are those in whom the 
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UN’s helplessness over Hungary evokes not merely 
shame but searching reflection ; at the other, govern- 
ments and peoples who not merely are indifferent to 
the fate of the Hungarians (human nature being what 
it is, that is a sad but far from surprising attitude), but 
who still cherish illusions about the general nature of 
the UN and the implications for themselves. 


‘-_. commonest illusion, in its simplest form, is that 
the United Nations is a miraculous mother-figure 
which will give suck and shelter to all comers, to 
naughty children as well as dutiful ones, protect them 
when they run to it squealing after being worsted in a 
fight they need never have got into, while looking on 
indulgently if they are detected stealing toys from a 
smaller or gentler child ; and that, stray as they may, 
Mum will always be there when they come home. That 
seems a fair enough description of the attitude of mind 
that holds the carefree enjoyment of unfettered national 
sovereignty to be compatible with guaranteed help and 
handouts from a world organisation—and expects an 
organisation treated in this way to endure. Obviously 
it will not endure. Some day Mum will just not be 
there any more, and the spoilt child will have to fend 
for itself in a hard world. 

Many other illusions beset the Assembly. There is 
the European tendency to bewail the move from Geneva 
and equate “ irresponsibility ” with lack of a pink skin. 
There is the Afro-Asian habit of assuming that violence 
or oppression is of no account unless it is exercised by 
men with pink skins against men with darker ones. 
There is the idea that fiddling with weighted voting or 
similar devices will somehow alter the actual balance 
of human forces in the world. There is the belief that 
a quasi-parliamentary diplomatic conference, in which 
horse-trading is the natural order of the day, ought to 
produce the kind of verdict that might be expected 
from a bench of impartial judges. There is the orator’s 
seven-hour itch, the notion that the way to win head- 
lines and influence people is to reduce an already weary 
audience from mere boredom into a nauseated coma. 

The majority of these attitudes can be lumped 
together as manifestations of the now familiar “ double 
standard.” Mr Hammarskjéld, who is entitled to try 
to defend the Assembly against some of the wilder 
charges lately levelled at it, claims that it did not, at 
its last session, apply a double standard of judgment 
to the Hungarian and the Middle Eastern conflicts ; 
on both issues it passed strong resolutions by large 
majorities, and the difference lay not in its attitudes 
but in the fact that one set of resolutions met with 
general compliance, the other with none. That is a 
fair point to make. But the double standard is a weak- 
ness not of the Assembly as a body but of its members. 
Very few of them can claim to be free of it ; far more 
are passionately concerned with issues that affect their 
own interests or emotions, and blatantly indifferent to 
others. 
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There is little point in repeating the pious appeals 
for a conscientious rallying to the ideals proclaimed 
in the Charter. Piety is not the mood in which the 
average member government approaches the UN. As 
medieval villagers often came to church not so much 
to pray as to trade, so the delegates now reassembling 
at Turtle Bay are for the most part coming, as usual, 
to make what profit they can for their own govern- 
ments, to see what the trend of the market is (and, of 
course, to make a ritual genuflection, which, however, 
ought not to deceive their colleagues into thinking that 
they have come to distribute all their goods to the poor). 
Sordid though this chaffering may be, this is hardly 
the time to scourge the traders out of the temple, for 
there is no devout congregation eager to fill their places. 
All that can be done is to remind them that, unless they 
get together and shore up the sagging walls and roof, 
they will sooner or later be doing their huckstering 
out in the wind and rain. 

The Assembly hall and the other UN buildings are 
in reality based not on Manhattan rock but on nothing 
more substantial than human emotions. Fear and 


A correspondent who has been commercially 
travelling reports on present gimmicks 
and trends in salesmanship. 


HE shop is a good-sized grocery on a main street, 
and it is full of customers. Behind them, waiting 
for attention, is a man with a hat on his head, a 
wadge of papers in his hand, a sheaf of coloured pencils 
in his outside pocket and a half-open bag of samples 
beside him. He is one of the twenty or so commercial 
travellers who will visit this shop each day. He wears 
the hat because, with his other paraphernalia, it is 
sufficient to warn any other traveller not to come in and 
interrupt him. This is a generally recognised ethic. As 
with all commercial ethics, it is open to a counter-play. 
It is a trick of retailers who do not wish to be called 
on to deck one of their assistants up in a hat in quiet 
periods, and to have him standing around when 
travellers can be expected to call. 

When the dealer is free to talk about orders, the 
modern salesman seems to have three main arguments 
to persuade him to buy, and your correspondent 
found that economics have precious little to do with 
any of them. The best weapon nowadays, before which 
all but the most hardened dealers quail, is undoubtedly 
that the product is coming on the Telly. So large is 
the number of people who buy each day what they saw 
on the Telly yesterday that sales departments are 
increasingly telling their higher managements that they 
cannot afford to neglect it. 


Rebirth of the Salesman 
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enthusiasm were the organisation’s parents, and the 
same emotions have sustained it for twelve years. How 
long will they continue to do so if it is associated in 
men’s minds more with the grinding of private axes 
than with the beating of swords into ploughshares, 
more with polemic than with progress ? Last year the 
Assembly recaptured for a moment the imagination 
of a great part of mankind. Since then, unenlightened 
self-interest has reasserted itself. Despite the Secretary- 
General’s gentle guidance, there is at present little pros- 
pect that the weeks between now and Christmas wil! 
see anything other than the familiar procession of verbal 
jousts and bids for what Mr Hammarskjéld rightly 
terms “ illusory voting victories.” Is it too late to urge 
that the Assembly should sweep aside both agenda and 
precedent, and give first priority not to a “ general 
debate” consisting of 82 justifications of 82 national 
policies, but to a grand assize on the state of the United 
Nations—in which the president would be empowered 
and required to confine every speaker to practical pro- 
posals for the strengthening and sustaining of the 
organisation itself ? 





The second card that the salesman likes to be able to 
play is that there is going to be a coupon sent through 
the post, or something off the product, or something 
with the product, this month. There are now a large 
number of consumer goods that have something off them 
or on them at regular intervals. Starting with soap firms 
(which ran their first coupon scheme in 1901), the habit 
has spread to dog-foods, toothpastes, cigarettes and tea, 
among other things. Coupons are an increasingly 
regular item on the breakfast tables; the newest 
development is including gifts, usually designed to 
please the more destructive type of chiid, with cereals, 
soups and custards. 


The third card the salesman likes to have up his sleeve 
is technically known as a “ dealer loader ”—.e., the firm 
will pay the dealer to take in the goods this month. 
This bribe is made the more effective by rattling the 
coins, or rustling the notes, in front of the dealer as 
he digests what has been suggested. Your correspondent 
found that even the most determined programme of 
stock planning by a retailer is apt to be abandoned if 
he can see the money he is going to get for stocking a 
certain line. Indeed, the customer had probably better 
recognise that objective personal recommendation from 
a shopkeeper is now not to be relied upon, nor even 
expected. Increasingly the manufacturer looks upon 
the shop not as a principal, but. as his agent; the 
manufacturer pays the retailer to stock his goods because 
the shop is where the customer comes to buy. The 
culmination of this trend is the self-service shop ; but 
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even in ordinary small stores initiative in market 
research and advertising, in finding out what people 
want to buy and in persuasion, has largely passed out of 
the shopkeeper’s hands. 


IAISON with these shopkeeper-agents is the apogee of 
| & the New Salesmanship, as practised by the 
employees of large companies selling nationally adver- 
tised products. These men have not a great deal to 
worry about, and they are a cheery lot. Their earnings 
are often above £20 a week and they depend but little 
on what they sell; a system of three- or six-monthly 
bonuses is in many cases their only commission pay- 
ment. They normally have a small car, for which all 
expenses are paid. The job is highly competitive, 
dismissals are quite frequent, and the work is lonely. 
Against that, it is largely unsupervised so that—provided 
he gets results—the salesman sets his own pace. 

A grade down (and the salesman’s job is one that 
divides sharply into social strata) is the salesman of 
light capital goods direct to private offices or to the 
home : electrical cleaners or typewriters, for example. 
This is very much more of a foot-in-the-door affair, 
where quick talk and a pat on the head for the kiddies 
is ata premium. Instead of being a recognised source 
of supply to the retail trade, with calls planned at 
regular intervals, one takes pot luck at beating the shop 
to what is usually a once-for-all sale. 

Your correspondent attempted at one stage to sell 
typewriters, without much success. It is a job that needs 
great resilience of character. Every day there is the 
long round of offices and homes where typewriters are 
known to be used, and the constant “ Sorry, we don’t 
see travellers *—polite but firm. Your correspondent 
was surprised by the amount of information about local 
offices and households that lies in the files of even quite 
a modest firm. Sometimes this information is collected 

 arduously from door to door, but modern streamlined 
methods have been developed. A favourite and effective 
one is to advertise the sale of first-class reconditioned 
machines (“no obligation ; just send your name and 
address”) at very low prices, preferably exactly the 
same as the minimum down payment for hire-purchase 
of anew machine. When the applications come flooding 
in, the firm has for nothing a fine list of people “ in 
the market ” for the product. When the salesman calls 
round, of course the original machines are all sold, but 
it just so happens that for the same price. . . . 

This type of selling cannot be recompensed in the 
same way as factory-to-shop salesmanship. There is no 
real check, where one call in a hundred may result in 
a sale, on the work that is being done. The only remedy 
is to put the work almost entirely on a commission basis. 
Even so, this did not discourage a salesman with whom 
your correspondent spent some time from selling, in 
addition to his own product, two strings of cultured 

pearls, two watches, a chest of tea, a second-hand 
duplicating machine, an electric razor and a suite of 
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bedroom furniture. By broadening the range of pro- 
ducts a good, if unpredictable, four-figure income is 
none too hard to achieve. 

Public attitudes towards the salesman are still 
coloured by the conditions of the 1930s, when sales- 
manship was the last resort of the semi-respectable 
unemployed. Two questions come to mind. How far 
is this attitude justified now ? And is the job likely to 
become more or less important in future ? 

Salesmen now come from every walk of life. The 
advertised job for keen men who think they are worth a 
four-figure salary, no experience required, appeals to 
many with nothing particular to do. There is however 
a fundamental difficulty for personnel officers in their 
selection. If you can get men who will work hard with- 
Out supervision, these are unlikely to be men who will 
be prepared to remain salesmen for ever. And although 
promotion is comparatively fast, and expansion is going 
on, somebody must always be at the bottom. Another 
revealing symptom of the sort of men attracted is that 
salesmen seem to be one of the least willing-to-be- 
organised groups in the country. The secretary of the 
small National Union of Commercial Travellers con- 
siders the present state of affairs to be very unsatisfac- 
tory ; from his point of view, this is an understatement. 

Yet the answer to the second general question— 
whether the tribe of salesmen are likely to wax or wane 
over the next few decades—is quite obviously that they 
are likely to wax. One has only to look at American 
experience to be fairly certain of that answer. To those 
who have experimentally been the round, carrying with 
them memories of economic theory or even of old- 
fashioned respectability, this prospect may at first seem 
disheartening : blatant salesmanship, rather than 
pure price competition, is now such a powerful factor 
in determining the range of choice which British shops 
are induced to make available to the consumer. 

But two reflections are in order. The first is that the 
forms of competition which modern salesmanship so 
frequently seems to take—the coupon-grafting and 
dealer-loading—are largely symptoms of a crack in the 
barriers against price-competition further up; if the 
Restrictive Trade Practices Act could widen that crack 
still further, the army of commercial travellers 
could become shock troops in the price-cutting war 
that the British economy badly needs. The second 
reflection is that it is no bad thing that in Britain, as in 
America before it, the new salesmanship is now attract- 
ing men who are more likely later to move up into the 
higher reaches of manufacturing management. A life- 
time in manufacturing—for example, in labour manage- 
ment—often breeds a desire for compromise, for price- 
fixing and for a cosy life. A début in salesmanship breeds 
a biased enthusiasm for one’s product, a desire to do the 
other fellow down, an eagerness to win through to new 
horizons instead of merely not to lose existing pastures. 
And is not biased enthusiasm for its products, abroad 
as at home, one of the qualities which British industry 
most urgently needs ? 


CONSERVATIVE CHAIRMANSHIP 


A Mistake in the Offing? 


MONG the usual spate of autumn rumours of changes 
in the Government, the most interesting this year 
concerns Lord Hailsham. It is said that he is going to take 
over Mr Poole’s office as chairman of the Conservative 
party, while still remaining in the cabinet as some sort of 
minister without portfolio. Lord Hailsham is a man of so 
many parts that it is just possible that one of them will 
successfully equate with the role the Prime Minister has 
apparently cast for him. But it seems much more probable 
that this appointment will be a mistake. 

There are three facets to the job at Conservative central 
office. One is that of organisation manager, polishing and 
re-polishing the Conservatives’ vast vote-collecting machine; 
this is a clerkly task of some importance, and the main lesson 
of experience (as Labour has intermittently learned under 
Mr Morgan Phillips) is that the chairman must not get into 
any of his professional subordinates’ hair. Lord Hailsham 
may manage this delicate machine without mishap, especially 
if Mr Poole stays on to help him, but to visualise him at 
the task frankly requires rather the same effort as to 
visualise Crepello successfully pulling an overloaded milk- 
man’s dray. A second task of the chairman is to attract 
people into the party who would not normally join it. The 
classical picture here is of Lord Woolton avuncularly 
presiding over the rapidly growing Young Conservatives just 
after the war, in their capacity as both a political proselytising 
force and a middle-class marriage bureau. But Lord 
Hailsham does not look like anyone’s methodist uncle. 


Fire in the Wrong Belly? 


HE Conservative chairman’s third task—which the Prime 
Minister clearly regards as the most important—is 
“ keeping in touch with the party rank and file.” The “ rank 
and file ” in this sense usually means the thirty or so leading 
conservatives in each constituency who, with their families, 
do the main voluntary party work, largely because they are 
the most scared of a Labour government getting in. There 
could be no finer orator than Lord Hailsham to inspire these 
people with a belief in what splendid and important chaps 
they are. But is Mr Macmillan quite certain that this is 
what he wants ? Lord Woolton, when party chairman, sat 
in the cabinet, but usually with specific administrative tasks 
(such as overseeing imports of raw materials); and he 
reported policy decisions back to the local associations, with 
suitably embellished advertisement, like tablets from Sinai. 
Under him, the few faithful thousands who actively worked 
for the party had a less direct influence on policy than 
the 13 million who voted for it (who, in the end, are more 
important for Conservatism’s advance). 
One’s apprehension about Lord Hailsham is that he 
might seek to make the associations’ influence on policy 
more pronounced : he might tend to report back to the 
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cabinet what he thinks the “ rank and file” wants, which 
(as he is very human) may often be what he personally 
thinks they ought to want. This may be an exaggerated 
apprehension, but it would be a bad bargain for the Conser- 
vatives to substitute greater verve for present direc- 
tion. A man of fire and ambition is not, in cold fact, 
always the most convenient general secretary for a leader 
in power to choose for his party ; the history of Soviet 
Russia has shown that. 


SOVIET UNION 


Press Conference in Moscow 


aE Russians are engaged in a propaganda campaign ; as 

part of-it Mr Gromyko, the foreign minister, took the 
rather unusual step of calling a press conference in Moscow. 
This gave him an opportunity to score points on all sorts of 
subjects. He attacked the western powers for refusing to 
make any genuine moves over disarmament and blocking the 
Soviet proposal for an immediate abolition of nuclear tests. 
With an eye on tomorrow’s Bundestag election he warned 
the German voters that Dr Adenauer was talking “ hot air ” 
when promising that the Americans would call a 
four-power conference on reunification as soon as the 
general climate improved; it would take four, he 
said, to call such a meeting, and the Soviet Union 
would insist on leaving the German question to the two 
German states. 

The most striking passages in this unexpected press con- 
ference, however, were connected with the Middle East. 
Having accused the United States of trying to use Syria’s 
neighbours to install a reactionary government in that 
country, Mr Gromyko turned his strictures against Turkey. 
Repeating the rhetorical method of Marshal Bulganin’s 
November “ rocket ultimatum” to Britain, he asked the 
Turks whether they would like to see the troops of another 
country massing on their frontier ? The hint was not very 
gentle ; to ensure that it would not be missed and would 
even interest a wider audience, Mr Gromyko warned his 
Turkish friends that local wars have now every chance of 
spreading. 

Mr Gromyko’s words on Tuesday acquire more meaning 
when read in conjunction with Marshal Vershinin’s inter- 
view in Pravda two days before. The head of the Soviet 
air force made the obvious point that no intercontinental 
missiles would be needed to destroy the American bases in 
the Middle East or elsewhere. But he also said that New 
York or Chicago, too, could be annihilated: 

The means of transport for hydrogen weapons are such 

that they can be delivered immediately, with the aid of 

intercontinental ballistic missiles, to the furthest points 
of the earth. 
Already the Russians are talking as if they had the inter- 
continental missile in mass production ; their threats are 
addressed to Washington, not only to London or Paris. 
The warning has been given that bold diplomacy in the 
Middle East may involve playing with rockets. 
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GERMANY 


The Adenauer Question 


N their dealings with Bonn, too, the Russians have 
I adopted a more than usually uncompromising tone. It 
would be hard to show that the stiff Note which they 
handed to the German ambassador, Herr Haas, last week- 
end was designed for any particular effect on the west 
German elections tomorrow. It is true that the Note heaped 
reproaches and sinister accusations on the head of 
Dr Adenauer ; all the same, an unyielding Soviet attitude on 
the German question is at least as likely to play into his 
hands as into the hands of his opponents. The attitude set 
out in this latest Note is just as unacceptable to the Social 
Democrats as it is to the present Bonn government. No 
west German party that has a chance of representation in 
the next Bundestag would recognize the east German state, 
as the Soviet Note demands. None is prepared to drop the 
hope of a four-power deal, which the Russians now 
categorically exclude, and contemplate a deal between 
Bonn and east Berlin as the basis for German unity. It is 
made easy for the government party to dismiss as 
visionary nonsense the suggestion, which is basic to the 
Social Democrat campaign, that something new could be 
done to seek an agreed solution to the German question. 

All this ground has been gone over by the German parties 
ad nauseam ; no reports suggest that the party campaigners 
have succeeded in using the all-German question as an 
effective election issue. The effective issue is simply the 
continuance, or the end, of the Adenauer regime. The 
Chancellor’s age, and the fact that he is the only Chancellor 
the Federal Republic has had since it was founded, appear 
to strengthen, not weaken, his hold. 

Some independent critics have been uttering warnings of 
the drawbacks of continuing to pin Germany’s whole 
political life on the figure of one old man. “ Older than 
Adenauer ” was the headline chosen by a Munich paper for 
the news paragraph announcing the death of the last Grand 
Vizier of Morocco at the reputed age of 112. Der Spiegel, 
the weekly which has conducted its own relentless fronde 
against the Chancellor for some years now, used for its 
front cover this week a searching photograph of the Chan- 
cellor as an old, old man, pouched, wrinkled and sagging. 
It supported this counter-blast to the strong, serene father- 
figure of the campaign posters with twenty pages of destruc- 
tive analysis of his campaign methods and speeches: a 
formidable attack, the theme being that the speeches that 
have been received throughout Germany with rapture as the 
distillation of statesmanship were in fact a confused muddle 
of improvisations and self-contradictions. But the popular 
rapture has, none the less, been there. The critics’ campaign 
may have been no more than the ground swell giving 
warning of a future crisis in German domestic politics. 


LABOUR 


Peace of Brighton 


HE stage now seems to have been set for the comedy of 
T conciliation about new-fangled nationalisation at the 
Labour party’s conference at Brighton in just over two 
weeks’ time. The comedy will probably run somewhat as 
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follows. Some major trade union leader—the best actor 
here might be Mr Cousins—will ask the national executive 
to confirm that the TUC was correct last week in its 
interpretation of the plans in “ Industry and Society ” (that 
they should be regarded as an “ adjunct” to old-fashioned 
nationalisation, not a substitute for it). He may also ask 
that the Labour executive should discuss with the unions 
proposals for old-fashioned nationalisation in certain parts 
of the engineering industry. Some spokesman for the 
executive—perhaps the best actor would be Mr Griffiths— 
will enthusiastically agree. The conference will then reject 
any motion critical of “Industry and Society” by a safe 
majority. 

After its talks with the TUC, and in its general election 
manifesto, the Labour party may then say that it intends 
fo set up an inquiry, after taking office, to see whether 
there should be any nationalisations in specific parts of 
engineering—say, in machine tools, aircraft and shipbuild- 
ing. These inquiries will take as long as such inquiries 
usually do and, if those sitting on them show any sense, they 
will reject the idea of wholesale nationalisations in these 
industries, although they may recommend the take-over of 
particular firms ; very probably, these will be lame duck 
firms. This is looking a long way ahead, and there may be 
many slips between the cup and any Labour government’s 
lip. But the immediate point is that a controversy about a 
document that was meant to say almost nothing has probably 
temporarily to safe nothingness returned. 

In preparation for Brighton, the Labour national execu- 
tive this week published its annual report. There is 
nothing of particular interest in most of it ; certainly there 
is nothing of interest in the party’s vague interim statement 
on automation, which is included in the report because the 
party conference last year told the executive to hurry up 
and prepare one. The executive says quite rightly that 
“automation is interlocked with many other aspects of 
policy-making,” and adds grandiloquently that Labour’s 
full blueprint for the “ Atomic and Automative Age” will 
be published in 1958. Two other noteworthy features from 
the report are, first, that figures for individual membership 
in the party have stopped falling, but at some 845,000 
(355,000 of them women) are still 170,000 lower than four 
years ago. Secondly, despite the party’s national pension 
plan, no part of the staff superannuation funds for officials 
of the Labour party is yet invested in equities ; indeed the 
only risk security held by any of the funds of the Labour 
party seems—for some inexplicable reason—to be 
£34 7s. 6d. worth of Buenos Aires trams. 


BY-ELECTIONS 


Bogey for Gloucester 


Goer. was polling on Thursday, in the first by- 


election since June; the result will have been 
announced by the time this issue of The. Economist is in 
readers’ hands. In 1955 Labour won this seat with a 
majority of 748 in a straight fight, the thirteenth smallest 
Labour majority in the country. This time a Liberal has 
intervened. 

The general presumption on Thursday was that Labour 
would retain the seat fairly easily. What majority would 
represent bogey ? In the twelve months down to last June 
there was an average swing of 6 to 7 per cent in straight 
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fights from Conservative to Labour ; where a new Liberal 
candidate intervened, however, he tended to pick up most 
of these votes that might otherwise have swung to Labour, 
plus a variable amount more from the Conservatives as well. 
Allowing for the expectation of a smaller poll, therefore, the 
bogey score for Labour might seem to be this: it will have 
done about as well as it was doing down to last June if 
it has secured a majority over the Conservative equal to 
the Liberal poll plus three or four hundred votes. There 
will, however, be one major local factor to bear in mind. 
Aircraft manufacture is Gloucester’s biggest industry, and 
it is passing though an anxious time ; towns threatened by 
industrial recession have shown much bigger-than-average 
swings against the Conservatives (witness Warwick and 
Leamington last March). 

This could cause the result to look a worse portent 
for the Tories than it really is. On previous electoral 
experience there had been some reason for the Tories to 
hope that the recent slight resumption of growth in British 
industrial activity, and the Tory discovery of a Labour scare- 
crow in Mr Cousins, might cause the Government to do 
rather less badly in by-elections this autumn. There was a 
Tory recovery, in what might be regarded as somewhat 
analogous circumstances, in the autumn of 1952, as British 
industry pulled out of the “little recession” of that year 
and as Mr Bevan emerged as a picturesque scarecrow at that 
year’s Labour conference. But if the ‘Tories are to start 
a 19§2-type electoral recovery, Gloucester did not look on 
Thursday like a very promising springboard. 


EASTERN EUROPE 


Support for the Oder-Neisse 


ARSHAL TITO and Mr Gomulka, the two men who had 
I ccncnichilie defied Moscow, have no desire at this 
stage to provoke Soviet wrath. This has naturally limited 
the scope for doctrinal pronouncements during this week’s 
visit to Jugoslavia by the Polish leader. But there was one 
point on which this meeting could go beyond the exchange 
of friendly greetings and useful information. The Poles 
are now apparently preparing a drive to get their western 
frontier endorsed as permanent by the outside world. 
Marshal Tito has obliged his guest, declaring in the very 
first speech of welcome that “a Polish frontier on the Oder- 
Neisse line is the only solution possible.” 

Jugoslavia is thus the first country not in the Soviet block 
to give its official blessing to this still controversial frontier. 
There have been indications that the Jugoslav politicians 
have in private been urging western diplomats for some 
weeks now to take steps in the same direction. In doing this, 
they revived the argument, which had been fashionable in 
other capitals after Mr Gomulka’s successful stand last 
October, that a western guarantee of the Oder-Neisse 
frontier would remove one important obstacle on the Polish 
road to a limited independence from Moscow. The argu- 
ment did not have much success then. The Jugoslav 
example, if it were to prove contagious, would set a poser 
for Dr Adenauer or his successor; indeed, the West 
German government has already expressed formal “ aston- 
ishment” and spoken of damage to Jugoslav-German 
relations. The problem may become acute when a German 
government becomes seriously interested in Germany’s 
relations with Eastern Europe. 
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ITALY 


Search for a Foreign Policy 


RESIDENT GRONCHI is showing the Italian flag in the 
Middle East. This week he has been paying a state 
visit in Teheran ; he plans to go to Turkey and Lebanon 
later. His journeyings are arousing far more interest than 
courtesy visits between heads of state usually do ; they have 
stirred up European and American curiosity and have 
touched off a lively debate in the Italian press on the nature 
and aims of Italian foreign policy. 

Signor Gronchi, by his distinctly individual interpreta- 
tion of his presidential functions, has made himself into 
a highly controversial figure. The result is that whatever 
the president says tends to be regarded with suspicion 
simply because he said it. But many Italians who look 
askance at Signor Gronchi’s tendency to take upon himself 
the duties of cabinet ministers, agree with him in thinking 
Italy’s foreign policy too wishy-washy. Without opposing 
Italy’s western alliances, they yet have an irritated feeling 
that their country has been tied too closely and too long 
to American coat-tails. Hence the groping after what a 
junior minister has called a “ more elastic vision ” of the 
Atlantic alliance. Hence, too, the hankering, to which 
President Grontchi often gives expression, after a more 
active Italian policy in the Arab and Mediterranean worlds. 

These gropings and aspirations have naturally been re- 
ceived with encouraging noises by the extreme Left in the 
belief that they will help to prise Italy away from Nato. 
Rather curiously, the extreme Right, usually the champion 
of dynamic nationalism, has been discouraging. It fears 
that Italy may be standing at a door that leads only to 
neutralism, economic isolation and, perhaps, communism. 
It is not alone in its fears. Yet the fears—and equally the 
hopes—may well be premature, since economic and political 
realities must restrict Italy’s legitimate search for a bigger 
part to play. In spite of the resourceful Signor Mattei 
(who, too, has been in Teheran this week to put the finish- 
ing touches to his contentious oil agreement), it is doubtful 
whether Italy has the resources to play a big part in the 
economic development of such countries as Morocco and 
Iraq ; though these two, and many others, would certainly 
be glad of Italian help. A vague project for a Mediter- 
ranean pact, to comprise Italy, France, Spain, Morocco and 
Tunisia, has been mooted in Morocco and in Italy, but it 
seems bound, at any rate for the time being, to founder 
on the Algerian rock. 


HOUSEHOLD BUDGETS 


How Average is Your Housekeeper ? 


o actual household in this country can claim to be 
N “average,” since it would have to consist’ of the 
human absurdity of 3.2 persons. But a table setting out 
the budget of this average household may reduce the 
figures on income and spending, published in the new 
national income blue book, to a more acceptable form than 
the totals of hundreds of millions of pounds. These figures 
suggest that last year the income coming into the average 
household was about £20 a week; this high total is 
explained, of course, by the fact that the average family 


Continued on page 830 
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THE a 
ONLY PERFECT | 
SLEWING RING... 


Designed and manufactured in collaboration with British 
Timken Limited, the Priestman Cross-roll Bearing dis- 
tributes the load so perfectly that it places no limit on the 
lifting duties of the machine to which it is fitted. 


The design of the Cross-roll Bearing is such that rotational 
movement (which is considerably freer than in all other 
types of slewing ring) is the only movement possible. 


The Cross-roll Bearing will, by eliminating undesirable 
concentration of strains, extend the machine’s life. 


Grease-packed for life and fully sealed, the Priestman 
Cross-roll Bearing is now fitted as standard to the TIGER 
V-X and CUB V excavators. 


PRIESTMAN 


CROSS-ROLL BEARING 


| 
| 
PRIESTMAN BROTHERS LIMITED, HOLDERNESS ENGINEERING WORKS, HULL | 


BCA 


Ninth month in the modern calendar, September was only 
seventh in the Roman year, which began with March. In Saxon 
England, the month was named ‘Gerst-monath’ , the month of barley. 


yi ™ mists are real enough, but the mellow fruitfulness 
appears to elude us. The basket with which we armed 
ourselves when we set out now seems optimistically large, 
as the black tide of berries creeps but slowly upward, inch 
by painful inch. Only the thought that eventually some 
kitchen witchery will transform our spoils into a row of 
comfortably-glowing jars on the pantry shelf sustains us 
in a losing battle with brambles suddenly possessed of a 
malevolent life of their own. Why, we wonder, does no 
one invent a machine to save us from this annual scarifi- 
cation. But machines for harvesting lie properly within 
the province of the farmer who needs them more and 
uses them to better purpose. For grain and roots and 
hops and fruit, we owe him thanks; and he, in turn, 
would acknowledge the assistance he had from his bank. 
This may well be the Midland, a bank well placed by 
long association with rural areas to meet the banking 


needs of all who ‘live by the land’. 


MIDLAND BANK 
LIMITED 


Head Office: Poultry, London, E.C.2 


2130 branches throughout England and Wales 
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THE COURTSHIP THAT’S 


GOING TO COST YOU 
£250,000 


Yes, if you’re anything like the 

average, you'll be spending around £1,000 

a week ...0n women. You'll be wooing and 
wheedling them to the tune of £50,000 a year. 
Well, what impression will you have made in, 
say, 5 years? Will your name bring a glow... 
a glower .. . or complete indifference? 

It depends not only upon your appeal but upon 
the single-mindedness with which you wage— 
and plan—your courtship. A woman’s money 
(if that’s all you’re after) is fairly easy to secure 
—the first time. You may even succeed in empty- 
ing her purse on a second and a third occasion. 
But if you are to capture the woman herself— 
which means her lasting loyalty and goodwill— 
you must exercise patience. You must steadily 


win acceptance... confidence 

... affection. To carry through a 

courtship of this kind takes warm-hearted under- 

standing and cool-headed long-term planning. 

But the rewards are great. Yours becomes the one 

brand in her life—not just for a month, not just 

for the duration of a single advertising campaign, 
but for all her buying days. 

Napper Stinton Woolley is an advertising 
agency dedicated to, and dependent upon, the 
success of other businesses . . . now, and in 
whatever conditions may be ahead. We aim to 
produce for our clients advertising that is 
successful today . . . and possessed of cohesion, 
continuity, direction and cumulative effect when 
viewed in retrospect. 


Napper Stinton Woolley Limited 


ADVERTISING - MARKETING + PUBLIC RELATIONS 


15-19 Great Chapel Street, London, W.1. 


Gerrard 2633 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK 


Doctrine at Work 


RESIDENT EISENHOWER announced 

his doctrine for the Middle East in 
a message to Congress in January, 1957. 
Two months later the doctrine received 
the blessing of a congressional reso- 
lution. Congress declared: 


1. that at the President’s discretion 
the United States would “use armed 
forces” on behalf of any Middle East 
state that asked for help against “ armed 
aggression from any country controlled 
by international communism.” 

2. that in the four months until the 
end of June, 1957, the President could 
use up to $200 million for economic 
and military assistance in the Middle 
East. 

The first part of the resolution broke 
new ground. The United States was 
already pledged to Turkey through 
Nato and to Pakistan through 
Seato, but otherwise the 
Middle East was a gap in 
America’s formal  engage- 
ments to take up arms against 
communist aggression. The 
limitation of the doctrine is 
that it still fails to find a 
way of intervening against 
communist action by subver- 
sion. 

So far the warning notice 
has not been translated into 
action. During the crisis in 
Jordan in April, the Sixth 
Fleet was concentrated in the 
eastern Mediterranean in sup- 
port of King Hussein. But 
since no outside force moved 
to cross Jordan’s frontiers, and 
since King Hussein managed 
to assert his authority and 
defeat his domestic opponents, Wash- 
ington was spared the anxiety of 
having to decide whether to move 
in the marines who were being held 
at Beirut. 


The part of the doctrine dealing with 


economic and military aid made no’ 


innovation but was an extension of the 
Mutual Security programme. The 
$200 million made available for the 
remainder of the financial year was not 
new money but part of the funds 
already appropriated for the area. The 
object was to give the President greater 
freedom in the disposal of the money. 
A number of restrictions contained in 
the Mutual Security Act were waived, 
among them. being the provisions that 
(z) no more than 20 per cent of a par- 
ticular appropriation might be spent 
in the last two months of the fiscal 
year, (b) gifts, as opposed to loans, 
must not exceed a fixed proportion of 
the total and (c) the spending of the 
money should be subject to a certain 
degree of American supervision, 


Suez Canal ‘e 


By the end of June agreements had 
been made covering $174 million, of 
which $51 million was for military aid 
and the remainder for economic de- 
velopment programmes. $119 million 
(including all the military assistance) 
was dispensed by Mr James Richards 
in the course of his tour during March 
and April through 15 Middle Eastern 
countries, including such peripheral 
states as Morocco, Greece and 
Afghanistan. He conspicuously did not 
visit Jordan, Syria and Egypt. He 
avoided Jordan because his presence 
would have embarrassed the king, and 
Egypt and Syria because such invita- 
tion as they gave was more of a rebuff 
than a welcome. 

In most of the capitals he visited, 
Mr Richards’s conversations resulted 
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in a joint communiqué which put on 
record the American determination not 
to meddle with local sovereignty, and 
the recipient country’s distaste for 
communism. From the Sudan, Yemen 
and Afghanistan there was no apparent 
agreement on principles. Despite this, 
economic aid has been arranged for 
Afghanistan and an American econ- 
omic aid mission is touring the Yemen. 
Mr Richards arranged aid for nine 
countries: Lebanon, Libya, Afghani- 
stan, Saudi Arabia, Ethiopia, Pakistan, 
Iraq, Iran and Turkey. Most of the 
money was given, not lent. Roughly 
half of it would probably anyhow have 
reached the area under the Mutual 
Security Act ; the remainder, 
although already appropriated, might 
have stuck in the pipeline but for the 
doctrine. 


Apart from the money arranged 
through Mr Richards, another $55 
million has been pledged to Middle 
East states through the International 
Co-operation Administration. This was 
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all money for economic development 
programmes that could only be made 
available because the doctrine waived 
some of the conditions contained in 
the Mutual Security Act. 


The congressional resolution passed 
in March simply enabled the existing 
funds to be used in a more flexible way; 
it did not authorise any additional 
money. 

The military side is more in the news 
since last weekend, when the United 
States government, reacting energeti- 
cally to events in Syria, reiterated its 
readiness to help the Middle Eastern 
states preserve their independence 
against communist attack. The terms 
of the Congress resolution would not 
have permitted the President to inter- 
vene to prevent the adverse political 
trend in Syria; it envisaged interven- 
tion only if the government of a 
country asks for help. But a meeting 

between the President, Mr 

Dulles and Mr Loy Hender- 

son (freshly returned from his 

reconnaisance in the eastern 

Mediterranean) produced a 

statement based on the pre- 

mise that a danger existed 

that Syria might attack its 

Arab neighbours. The state- 

ment declared that “ growing 

Soviet communist domina- 

tion ” was bringing Syria into 

the category of countries con- 

trolled by international com- 

munism ; and, consequently, 

the United States would be 

prepared to help any states in 

aos the area which asked for 

: He assistance against armed 
Syrian aggression. 


At a press conference on 
Tuesday, Mr Dulles toned 
down the note of alarm in this state- 
ment by saying that the President 
had not yet decided whether or 
not Syria was dominated by inter- 
national communism ; such a decision 
would not be made until Syria in fact 
attacked a neighbour. But, as earnest 
of the American intention, the delivery 
of arms to some of Syria’s neighbours 
has been hurried up. The Richards 
mission had arranged for arms to be 
supplied to both Iraq and Lebanon, 
and these are now expected to be 
delivered before the intended date. The 
demonstrative airborne delivery in 
Amman of infantry weapons and 
vehicles, including powerful anti-tank 
weapons, started on Monday. Since 
May Jordan has received $10 million 
of economic aid and has been promised 
another $20 million, half as economic 
aid and half as military. This is despite 
the fact that the Jordanian government 
has publicly—if not privately—dis- 
sociated itself from the principles of 
the Eisenhower doctrine. 
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has more than one breadwinner. The table shows how 
much of this the tax collector took, directly and indirectly, 
and where the rest of the money would go for a family that 
distributed its spending in the same proportions as the 
nation as a whole. 


THE AVERAGE HOUSEHOLD BUDGET 


Expenditure Net indirect 
per taxes or net 
week subsidies (—) 
s. d. s. d. 
Income tax and national insurance 
contributions 
Spending 
Food 


—- 


Fuel and light 
Household goods 


——— A UN 


Private motoring 
Entertainments 

Books, newspapers, magazines 
Other goods and services 


-_—w wonw 


DA-NWAOOWOUNDLAO 


5 

| 
w 
* 


47 9 
* Including taxes that cannot be allocated to specific items. 


The tax collector took nearly £5 a week, if national 
insurance contributions are included. On its housing, 
including an allowance for the maintenance costs of owner- 
occupied houses, the average family spent only 11d. a week 
more than on the household goods to go into it and only 
4s. 2d. a week more than on tobacco. The last item on the 
account shows that nearly 9 per cent of income last year 


went into saving—in the broad sense given to it in the blue 
book. 


ISRAEL 


Calm in Jerusalem 


GAINST an agitated setting, Israel has kept discreetly 
A calm. Neither the Soviet arms deal in Syria nor the 
American prescription for redressing the balance has pro- 
voked any official comment from Jerusalem. Mr Ben Gurion 
is on holiday ; the foreign minister, Mrs Meyr, has left for 
the United Nations ; Major-General Dayan, the chief of 
staff, is visiting South Africa and then Ghana. But holidays 
and foreign trips can always be interrupted ; a truer reason 
for calm may be the fact that Israel, not being acutely short 
of arms itself, is not acutely worried that other countries are 
getting them. Further quarrels by Arab states among them- 
_selves are always in some degree a solace for Israel. For the 
moment there is no sign of fear of encirclement. 

So far there has been no question of Israel stocking up 
with arms from the United States. After the Czech arms 
deal with Egypt, Israel clamoured for American military 
assistance, but it was not provided, and Israel proceeded to 
acquire arms in a less orthodox manner by capturing them 
from Egypt in the Sinai peninsula. The Israelis are getting 
aeroplanes and tanks from France, and are making small 
arms for themselves. Under the Eisenhower doctrine, to 
which the Knesset cautiously and rather tardily gave its 
approval, they get limited economic aid, mainly in the form 
of farm surpluses, and no military assistance. They need 
American arms less than they did two years ago, and 
knowing that there would be little chance of getting them, 
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adopt the loftier attitude of deploring the shortsightedness 
of a Russian-American arms race in the Middle East. 
Another reason for apparent Israeli confidence is that for 
the first time the Eisenhower doctrine seems relevant to 
immediate Israeli interests—so far as any threat from Syria 
is concerned. When it was propounded, the doctrine 
seemed to overlook the question of Israel’s security. Mr 
Eban, Israel’s ambassador, is now urging Washington to 
make it clear that Israel is included in America’s half- 
commitment to protect any Middle East state attacked by 
Syria. As for Jordan, Israeli officials are inclined to dis- 
count the implied threat by the Jordanian foreign minister 
that American arms might be used against Israel, considering 
it merely the normal lip service that. a government pre- 
cariously placed, has to pay to Arab nationalism. Although 
Israel is still without allies, except perhaps for France, it 
feels more secure in the limelight of the tug between Russia 
and America than in the comparative murk of a local struggle. 


TURKEY 


Elections Next Month 


URKEY, which has been running an electoral fever for 

months, is promised some relief ; the general elections, 
which are not constitutionally due until next May, have been 
brought forward to the end of October. No doubt the 
ruling Democratic party has made this decision after a nice 
calculation of the advantages it might reap from going to 
the polls early. These are not inconsiderable. 

The most important advantage is that Turkey’s foreign 
relations are now very much in the limelight. With Cyprus 
coming again before the United Nations, with Russia sound- 
ing off its big propaganda guns against the Turks, and with 
Syria pinker and more unstable than ever, the government 
will be able to concentrate its election campaign largely on 
foreign policy ; here the Opposition will be hard put to it to 
find ground for cavil, and will have to beware of the charge 
of rocking the national boat in a storm. 

At home the harvest has been good, and last May the 
government raised the price it will pay the farmers for 
wheat ; this may be odd economics, especially at a time of 
economic difficulty, but it should put the farmers, who in 
the past have been Mr Menderes’s great bulwark, in a 
grateful mood. In addition, the Democrats may well reckon 
that in spite of the good harvest inflation and shortages are 
likely to grow worse before they grow better. 

The Opposition will obviously try to concentrate on the 
country’s economic difficulties as well as on Mr Menderes’s 
authoritarian leanings. It has been maintaining for some 
time that restrictions imposed by the ‘government will force 
it to fight the elections with one hand, as it were, tied behind 
its back. Now the government is trying to take from it the 
chief advantage that it might hope to gain from early 
elections. Last month the three opposition parties (the 
People’s Republican party, the Freedom party and the 
Nation party) managed to sink their differences and agreed 
to fight the elections, whenever they might be, on a joint 
list and with a joint programme. Since the union will proba- 
bly be an unstable one, it should have been a definite advan- 
tage to be able to go to the polls before this new-found amity 
becomes somewhat frayed at the edges. But this week the 
government has introduced amendments to the electoral law 
which are designed to force each party to present its own 


separate lists and thus prevent the opposition from joining 
forces. 
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Marcon?’ 


and 
Navigational 


The performance of modern aircraft 

must be matched by the radio, radar and 
Doppler navigational aids necessary for 
their safe and efficient operation. Marconi 
ground and airborne communications 
equipment, airport DF, beacons and radar for 
surveillance, weather forecasting and 

radar training have more than kept pace 
with aircraft design. Marconi research, 
enterprise and foresight, based on long 
experience, are preparing the way for 


even greater speeds, ranges and heights. 


MARCONI 


MARCONI’S WIRELESS TELEGRAPH COMPANY LIMITED, 


CHELMSFORD, ESSEX, ENGLAND 
Partners in progress in the English Electric Group of Companies LG22 
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Focus the attention of important people around the world 
on your product. Present it at its best to the people who matter most 
—in the international editions of LIFE. With uniquely large pages and 
the finest reproduction, they present your product in the best possible 
light to your top prospects—key people in business, government and 


the professions. 
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LIFE INTERNATIONAL published in English 
fortnightly, circulates in 120 countries outside 
North America. 

LIFE EN ESPANOL is printed in Spanish every 


fortnight for Latin America. 


Their combined net paid circulation of more 
than 635,000 is concentrated at upper income 
levels. Join other leading companies the world 
over who have invested in advertising in these 


international magazines. 


LIFE INTERNATIONAL EDITIONS, TIME & LIFE BUILDING, NEW BOND STREET, LONDON W.1! 
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VITAL STATISTICS 





Marriage a la Mode 


EVER do the British people seem to have favoured 
N getting married as much as they do today. There has 
been remarkably little decline from the high marriage rates 
reached soon after the war ; for about 15 years they have 
been maintained above the highest level ever reached in the 
last century, even for a single year. The commentary 
volume* of the Registrar General for 1955 now reveals that 
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the average age at which a girl gets married has fallen to 
23:91, compared with 25.06 in 1946. The proportion of 
women under 25 who get married has risen by two-thirds 
since 1938 ; in 1955 one-twentieth of girls between the ages 
of 15 and 19, and one half of those between 20 and 24, 
were already married. Not nearly so many men are married 
as young as this, although they too are marrying earlier than 
they used to do; their average age at first marriage has 
fallen from 27.39 in 1946 to 26.31 in 1955. 

For women, the change has not been just a matter of 
marrying earlier if at all. At all ages a greater proportion 
of women are married today than twenty years ago. Un- 
doubtedly the main reason for this is the gradual dis- 
appearance of superfluous women—as the demographers 
call them. By 1955 the numbers of men and women between 
the ages of 15 and 44 were almost equal; among the 
unmarried in this age group, men had already exceeded 
women by 1951. Men will soon be on the shelf. 

Earlier marriages among the working class are no doubt 
explained by the high earnings of youths and girls. But 
the middle classes are marrying earlier too. It is no longer 
the custom to wait until you can support a wife ; in the early 
years of marriage she goes out to.work. One effect to which 
perhaps too little attention has been drawn is a reduction 
in the “go anywhere and work anywhere” type of 
labour, and also in young people willing to under- 
take social work. He who would once have been a youth 
club leader will now be busy washing-up. 






















* The Registrar General’s Statistical Review of England and 
Wales 1955. Part III. HMSO. IIs. 
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CHATSWORTH TREASURES 


Robbing the Provinces? 


i ye swift and almost surreptitious removal to London 
of the Chatsworth House art treasures has caused an 
understandable storm in the provinces. The aggrieved 
councillors of Derbyshire have taken it “to indicate that 
all national treasures taken in satisfaction of estate duties 
are to be housed in London.” If the housing of the Chats- 
worth treasures did set an unbreakable precedent, there 
would indeed be cause for protest ; but it does not. The 
legal position is as follows: 


(1) The Land Funds Act of 1946 first allowed lands and 
houses to be accepted in settlement of estate duty, provided 
that a suitable recipient (in practice generally the National 
Trust) could be found to take responsibility for them. 

(2) In the Finance Act of 1953 this provision was widened 
to include “chattels” associated with, and remaining in, 
the properties concerned. 

(3) In the 1956 Finance Act—in a clause under which 
the Chatsworth transfer was effected—it was made possible 
for chattels to be accepted by the Treasury independently 
of the buildings in which they were housed, but still sub- 
ject to a suitable recipient being available. No recipient, 
and no place for reception, was, however, specified ; 
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JUSTICE FOR THE CUSTOMS 

THE public are always glad to hear and to speak evil 
q of the Custom House, and are not always very 

scrupulous about their facts. There is no more un- 
popular, and yet few more needful, institutions. Every 
traveller must abhor it, and with reason, when, on the very 
point of rejoining his family and friends, he is detained 
lingering within its bare inhospitable walls until, after 
some two hours’ impatient delay, the letter of the alphabet 
with which his name begins is at last reached, and he is 
summoned through the small window, whence he has 
already heard apparently every passenger's name pro- 
nounced but his own, to open all his well-packed boxes for 
inspection, with a heart utterly despondent as to the possi- 
bility of ever reaching them. No Englishman, therefore, 
is reluctant to believe evil of this seemingly oppressive 
institution ; and, therefore, also everyone ought to be the 
more cautious in giving currency to unfavourable reports 
which are certain to be idly and widely circulated and 
believed. The Custom duties are by far the most pro- 
ductive of all the distinct branches of our national revenue, 
Out of an annual income of about sixty millions sterling, 
the Custom duties alone produce upwards of twenty millions 
—more than one-third. It is clear, therefore, that the seem- 
ing oppression of the Custom House officers is one of the 
most necessary elements in our national economy. If a 
scourge at all, theirs is a most “ beneficent ’’ scourge. We 
could not do without it, and must support its authority. ... 
We see, therefore, with great regret, any misrepresentation 
of fact that tends to render still more invidious the invidi- 
ous but most needful and useful duties performed by our 
Custom House officers. It is the duty of the English press 
to bring to light, and comment freely on, all administrative 
abuses. But it is also their duty to sift the facts before 
they publish them, and not to render unpopular offices more 
unpopular still by giving too hasty credence to misleading 
and falsely-coloured statements. 
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$34 NOTES OF THE WEEK 


nothing in the Act prevents works of art from being left 
in the place, or in the region, where they were in their 
owner’s lifetime ; and the Treasury unequivocally states 
that it is not, and never has been, Government policy 
to bring to London all works of art accepted in satisfaction 
of estate duty. 


The word “all ” in the Treasury’s undertaking is of course 
both important and ambiguous. 


The precedent of Chatsworth—and of the Rogier van der 
Weiden Pieta, accepted from the Earl of Powys’s estate in 
1956—could be interpreted as justifying the transfer to 
London of a certain class of works and of those works only: 
works for which the National Gallery or the British Museum 
have put in an urgent request to fill gaps in their collections. 
These requests are justified by these institutions’ special 
réle as custodians on behalf of the serious student. Such 
ai. interpretation, while emphatically covering the Chats- 
worth case—but for their needs, the Chatsworth treasures 
would: not have been acquired by the Treasury at all— 
would still allow the accumulation of a considerable body of 
works “ pre-eminent for aesthetic merit or historical value ” 
in the hands, or under the supervision, of provincial autho- 
rities, whether or not under the remoter guidance of the 
national institutions. It is important that the Treasury, 
itself physically rooted in London, should realise that this 
is the interpretation that fairness demands. 


Selection for the Grammar Schools 


n Nottingham, the child who misses less _ efficient. 
I a grammar school place need no 
longer be denied a grammar school 
education. When the children went 
back to school they found that twelve 
of their sécondary modern schools were 
offering five-year courses that lead to 
the General Certificate of Education, 
and their teachers will be looking, as 
never before, for bright children who, 
with special tuition, could take the 
examination. 

This determination to make the 
secondary modern schools better is a 


selection 


school. 


Sometimes it is done 
entirely by the teachers, as it is inside 
a comprehensive school. 
the method, the sheep are separated 
from the goats just the same. 

The only serious attempt to abolish 
this month in 
Leicestershire.* All children are to gO pe 
to secondary modern schools, renamed 
high schools, until they are 14. Then 
all those whose parents will undertake 
to keep them at school until they are 
16 or Over can go on to the grammar 
The plan is rather similar to 


is to start 
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COAL 


Self-Criticism in the Mines 


T the National Coal Board’s summer school at Oxford 
Ate chairman, Sir James Bowman, spoke sternly about 
rising absenteeism. .He must feel that the board has been 
badly let down. In June it gave way to the miners’ repeated 
demand that the bonus which had until then been paid only 
if they had done a full five days’ work should be paid hence- 
forth without conditions ; it was consolidated with the basic 
wage. That bonus had been introduced precisely because 
of the miners’ traditional habit of taking a day off whenever 
they wanted one, and the board consented to its abolition 
only in return for the union executive’s assurance that output 
would not decline. The assurance has not proved worth 
the paper it was written on. There had already been, in 
1956, a rise in absenteeism that was enough to offset all the 
hard-won gains through increased productivity and to cause 
the loss of 850,000 tons. But as Sir James said, 

Serious as the situation was last year, it pales into 
insignificance when compared with the picture which has 
emerged in recent months. In May of this year overall 
absence was 11.85 per cent, which compared with 12.25 
per cent in the corresponding period of last year. But 


indeed, depends the workability of the 
whole scheme. For if there is a flood 
of applicants there will neither be 
enough room nor enough staff. And 
then what ? Back to selection. 


Everyone would agree that, around 
the border line, the 11-plus_ ex- 
amination is an imperfect instru- 
ment. But the conclusion to be drawn . 
from this is not that it must be 
abolished. It is that selection must not 
irreversible, and that the gulf 
between one kind of school and 
another should be narrowed. The 
practice of transfers from one type of 
school to another varies greatly 
in different places. So do the secon- 
dary modern schools, both in the way 


But whatever 


refreshing change from the attitude 
towards education of some Labour 
extremists, including too many Labour 
councillors. Unable to stomach the 
idea that some people are cleverer than 
others, they rationalise their hostility 
towards the three tier system of school- 
ing by inveighing with hysterical 
exaggeration against the cruelty and 
inefficiency of selection. They also try, 
by various manceuvres, such as lump- 
ing together existing schools and build- 
ing comprehensive schools, to conceal 
from themselves and the parents that 
selection according to ability has in fact 
taken place. For of course there is 
always selection, and always must be 
if children are to be educated “in 
accordance with their ability and apti- 
tude.” It can be done in various ways, 
and some authorities have striven to 
make it seem less painful by making it 


that which Croydon considered two 
years ago, and finally discarded 
because it would ruin and decapitate 
existing grammar schools. It is also 
similar to a scheme put forward by Mr 
Robin Pedley for recasting the whole 
national system. But it makes rather 
better provision for the “high flier ” 
than either of these schemes because 
the secondary modern stage would end 
at 14 instead of 15 or 16; and it is 
said that special efforts will be made 
to speed the clever child on his way, 
even to the extent of letting him leave 
the high school a year early. Even so, 
the best provision cannot be made for 
him in a school of very mixed ability. 
How mixed the ability will be in 
Leicestershire’s grammar schools will 
depend on how many parents are pre- 
pared to promise to keep their children 
there until they are 16. On that, too, 


they are equipped and in the facilities 
they offer. So finally, does the 
proportion of grammar school places 
provided. The Labour party would be 
wise to tackle these inequalities, and to 
stop trying to plunge the schools into 
the melting pot for no better motives 
than those so frankly stated recently by 
a Birmingham councillor. The gram- 
mar school, he said, 
has the effect of taking the brightest 
children of the working class and, in 
effect declassing them by separation 
from youngsters in the modern school. 
Eventually they get white collar jobs 


and upon marriage go to live in the 
outer suburbs and vote Tory. 


That gave the game away with a 
vengeance. 


*“ The Leicestershire Experiment.” 
By Stewart C. Mason. Councils and 


Education Press. Price Is. 9d. 
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WHITE 


Topour out White Horse Scotch Whisky for friends who really under- 
stand whisky is a particular pleasure. Warmth, bouquet and flavour, 
name and fame all combine in the grand total of their enjoyment. 

To offer your friends White Horse defines the standards of your 
hospitality. With every drop they taste a welcome far warmer than 


mere words. 
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Truly big news! Now the great TWA Jetstream flies the short Polar 
route from London and Paris, and inaugurates the first over-the-top 
route from Rome, flying you direct to Los Angeles and San Francisco. 


x, 
a 


NOW! on the short polar route 


from London direct to California 


EQUIPPED WITH RADAR AND SYNCHROPHASED ( ANTI-VIBRATION ) PROPELLERS 


From October Ist you can enjoy the quietest, most superbly TWA fares are payable in sterling. See your TWA travel agent or 
comfortable flight on the Polar route—by Jetstream, the great nearest TWA ticket office. 
TWA airliner that world travellers have found to be the most 


restful long-range transport flying today. You can choose either 
de luxe Ambassador service; with cocktails, fine foods and wines, JY .N AN LLRULIRAIOATOLAIRLLNGIRA TAVLOS EAA AEG 
between-meal snacks . . . the congenial atmosphere of the Mural Fly the fastest route .. . in the greatest comfort 
Lounge; or choose thrifty Golden Banner tourist service. . direct to the West Coast of the USA. 

Only TWA can offer you choice-of-route facilities to California 

and back without change of airline. Fly out ‘ over the top ’, come ‘fi SA 

back across the USA and over the Atlantic—all in superb Fi viWA fi Oo 

Jetstream comfort. Break your trip where you wish, at no extra fare. TRANS WORLD AIRLINES USA + EUROPE + AFRICA - 

Reserve now for first flights—and pay later! With TWA’s 200 Piccadilly, London W.1. TRAfalgar 1234. Manchester : BLAckfriars 4649 
Time Pay Plan you pay only 10°, down, the balance later, and all ii RA 


* JETSTREAM is a service mark owned exclusively by TWA 
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since then absence has increased to 13.4 per cent, com- 
pared with 12.56 per cent last year. 


The board, perhaps, should have known better than to 
believe that the executive could give assurances on behalf 
of the men in the pits. The affair of the Hungarian miners 
was an object lesson. The executive (although its general 
secretary, Mr Arthur Horner, is a communist) approved in 
principle the acceptance of Hungarians. The inhumanity 
and folly of their exclusion—after an expensive training— 
from an industry short of 9,000 workers must be laid at the 
door of the local miners’ lodges. 

Local groups, and not the top leadership, are also 
responsible for the fact that this is the most strike-ridden 
of British industries, at least in terms of the number of 
stoppages. Mr J. D. M. Bell, head of the board’s industrial 
relations department, pointed out at the summer school that 
the habit of striking varies very much from one area to 
another: the Scottish, North-eastern and South-western 
areas account for as much as 70 per cent of all the coal lost 
through strikes. It is a better sign that the Scottish miners, 
at a delegate conference this week, passed a resolution con- 

emning unofficial strikes, which they find are costing them 
too much in wages ; and at a colliery in South Wales which 
has lately been much hit by strikes the men have called 
on the coal board to “sack on the spot men who start 
trouble in future.” But it remains to be seen how many 
men in the trouble area really are at last getting round to 
Sir James Bowman’s point that it is better to work together 
for prosperity and share the proceeds. 


INTER-PARLIAMENTARY UNION 


Dialogues for Democrats 


LITTLE eyebrow-raising was to be expected when 
A the 49 delegations to this week’s conference of the 
Inter-Parliamentary Union assembled in London. They 
include “* parliamentarians ” from a dozen or more countries 
where the national legislature is in fact a packed and 
powerless body, obedient to the will of a dictator or junta, 
of an ultra-conservative oligarchy or a communist caucus. 
The majority of the union’s member groups do, of course, 
represent genuinely democratic institutions. It is naturally 
asked why they should lend an aura of respectability to— 
taking an extreme example—members of the assembly 
which sits between Russian bayonets in Budapest. 

Yet their decision to do so can be justified. The union 
is not a body like the Strasbourg assembly, which can 
hardly admit bogus parliamentarians without jeopardising 
its function as the peoples’ watchdog over the work of 
European organisations. The IPU’s role, put briefly and 
broadly, is to spread understanding between nations and 
foster the parliamentary idea. One of the three items 
on its agenda this week (the others concern refugees and 
the stabilising of commodity prices) is parliamentary 
influence and control o6ver governments. Exchanges on 
such subjects can do nothing but good. Nobody expects to 
Sse delegates, returning to Moscow or Madrid, instantly 
converted by a brief debate and resolved to struggle for 
political liberties. But it is right to take every opportunity 
of confronting the servants of totalitarianism with the case 
for freedom. And the educational process is no one-way 
affair. In debate with the partisans of the police state the 
elected representatives of free men can learn to know their 
own attachment to liberty more clearly. 


NOTES OF THE WEEK 


- 


TUBERCULOSIS 


A Conquerable Disease 


INE years ago, at the beginning of the health service, 
N a tuberculous patient usually had to wait many weeks, 
or even months, before a sanatorium could take him in. 
Today many beds for tuberculosis are being turned over to 
other uses. That is one aspect of how the outlook for the 
disease has been changed in the intervening years, largely 
as a result of chemotherapy and chest surgery which have 
enabled it to be treated more successfully. A more striking 


NOTIFICATIONS 
Tuberculosis of respiratory system: 
rates per 100,000 population 


MALES 
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Tuberculosis of all forms 


1940 
England and Wales 


aspect is the fall in deaths. Before the war, of every 
million young men in the most vulnerable age group of 
15-24, about 540 (according to a study issued by the General 
Register Office) used to die from respiratory tuberculosis 
every year. Now only 19 do so. For young women, the 
rate has fallen from 830 to 34. 

Yet tuberculosis still ranges widely over the population. 
Most people have been infected by the tubercle bacillus by 
the time they are grown up, but in most of them this primary 
infection does not lead to disease. The tuberculosis services 
are concerned with detecting and treating the minority in 
whom the disease is suspected or manifest, and it is partly 
because detection has become easier with the help of mass 
X-ray, and partly because the public has become more 
willing to co-operate now that the disease is not so lethal, 
that notifications of tuberculosis, shown in the top half of 
the chart, have remained comparatively high. Thus, the pool 
of notified respiratory cases on the clinic registers amounted 
to 307,182 at the end of 19§5 and is increasing at the rate 
of about 11,000 a year. On the other hand, speed in detect- 
ing a case before the disease has progressed very far reduces 


the number who are potentially infectious to others. The 


known infectious cases on the registers had fallen from over 
27,000 at the end of 1950 to 19,323 at the end of 1955. 
More dangerous are the undetected cases at large in the | 
population. The General Register Office estimates that these . 
number about 75,000 and that about 25,000 of them are 
infectious. There is still some way to go before a genera- 
tion free from tuberculous infection emerges in Britain, but 
this latest study shows that it is attainable. The importance 
of pursuing this aim is illustrated by another figure given 
in the study: 26 million person-days are lost to industry 
every year as a result of tuberculosis in those covered by 
sickness insuzance alone. 
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A Jugoslav Heretic 


The New Class 


By Milovan Djilas. 


Thames and Hudson Ltd. 
21s. 


214 pages. 


HEN Milovan Djilas was called be- 

fore the central committee of the 
Jugoslav Communist party to explain the 
critical outbursts against the regime that 
he had been publishing in Borba 
throughout the autumn of 1953, he 
declared that he would remain until the 
end of his life a free man and a com- 
munist. “I do not see,” he added, “ that 
the one excludes the other.” Today, he 
is neither a communist nor a free man 
and has lost his illusions about the possi- 
bility of combining the two. 


His critics suggest, not altogether un- 
fairly, that he is a rather mad Monte- 
negrin who was carried sway by his own 
cloudy eloquence, insisted on sticking 
out his neck too far and welcomed 
martyrdom. Yet the fact remains that 
he had too much courage and integrity 
to stifle his disillusion with communism ; 
he preferred to throw away all the 
“ perks ” and privileges cf a member of 
the “new class” and fac> a doubtful 
future. Even more painful, he preferred 
to sacrifice the precious comradeship of 
the little band of men who had risked 
their lives with Tito before the war in 
the communist underground against the 
Jugoslav police, and during the war in 
the woods against the Germans. 


This book, which was smuggled in 
manuscript out of Jugoslavia, is the bitter 
fruit of Mr Djilas’s disillusion. Merci- 
fully, although sometimes repetitive, it is 
written in a considerably less turgid and 
discursive style than were his famous 
Borba articles. It contains nothing that 
is any more startling or sensational 
(coming from such a man) than were 
those articles. But whereas they were 
informed by an optimistic belief in the 
possibility of reforming th: communist 
state along more desirable lines, this 
book is a carefully reasoned, and often 
pithily pungent, demonstration of why 
he now believes this to be ‘mpossible. 


In effect, Mr Djilas’s argument derives 
from his belief that power corrupts and 
absolute power corrupts absolutely. 
Under communism what is called the 
socialist ownership of the means cf pro- 
duction is really collective ownership by 
the political bureaucracy. The result is 
that the professional revolutionaries who 
attain power are, apparently irevitably, 
transformed into the “new class” of 
privileged bureaucrats ; the “heroes” 
who sacrificed everything for the highest 
ideals become “characterless wretches 


and stupid defenders of arid formulas.” 
Power, which they began by regarding 
as the means through which they would 
carry out an Utopian transformation of 
society, has become an end in itself and 
the most important thing in their system. 

From the imperative necessity of 
maintaining this power flows all the 
well-known characteristics of the police 
state. From it, too, flows the com- 
munists’ tyranny over the mind (“It is 
profoundly sickening to be compelled to 
remain silent when there is need for 
expression”); and their dogmatic and 
inefficient ordering of the national 
economy (“The Communist leaders 
handle national property as their own, 
but at the same time they waste it as if 
it were somebody else’s.”) 

Mr Djilas’s indictment is. of com- 
munism in general. His book, however, 
is studded with references to the par- 
ticular case of Jugoslavi:. The upshot 
of them is that the steps taken to 
liberalise the Jugoslav regime are not 
really significant. National communism 
is still communism, Workers’ councils 
give only an illusion of greater freedom ; 
so does decentralisation. Although 
communist leaders, in Jugoslavia and 
elsewhere, will introduce reforms when 
driven to it, communism, in Mr Djilas’s 
view, remains despotism, neither benevo- 
lent nor enlightened. 

Yet although he is rightly (in spite of 
Mr Gomulka’s experiment) pessimistic 
about the possibility of reforming com- 
munism, he is perhaps unduly pessi- 
mistic about the chances of changing it 
into something different. He admits 
that the ruling class is made vulnerable 
by its own internal contradictions, that 
by renouncing Stalin’s methods it has 
undermined its position, and that while 
no other system has proved so efficient 
at checking opposition, none has ever 
provoked such profound and far-reach- 
ing discontent. Yet, hampered perhaps 
by his Marxist training, he does not give 
enough credit to the stubborn refusal 
of ordinary people to lie down indefi- 
nitely under tyranny; but then, few 
people writing, as Mr Djilas seems to 
have done, before the Hungarian revolt 
would have done so either. 

This is an impressive book, but 
when it percolates into Jugoslavia 
(where it has been barred) and other 
communist countries, it is unlikely to 
have the disruptive effect sometimes 
claimed for it ; it will be telling a story 
that most readers know too well already. 
Where it might have more impact is in 
the countries that are playing with com- 
munist fire. In Syria, Indonesia and 
British Guiana, Mr Djilas ought to be 
compulsory reading. 
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Soldiers Go to School 
Soldiers and Scholars 


By John W. Masland and Laurence I. 
Radway. 


Princeton University Press. London: 
Oxford University Press. 550 pages. 60s. 


a upon a time soldiers had no con- 
cern in politics, and both soldiers 
and politicians probably preferred it that 
way. The soldier’s job was to fight with 
relatively simple methods within a rela- 
tively simple organisation, and the less 
he thought about politics the better, both 
for his fighting efficiency and for his 
country’s government. The business of 
military education was to develop his 
character and to teach him the tech- 
niques of h’; trade. The passing of 
those halcyon days is the theme of this 
weighty and informed survey of military 
education in the United States, and their 
passing, the authors point out, “ may be 
viewed by the future historian as the 
start of a fundamental change in the 
American social order and the American 
military system.” It is not simply that 
military decisions must now be shaped 
by politics; it is that military decisions 
have themselves the most far-reaching 
political and economic implications, and 
the problem is to produce soldiers who 
can, without any lessening of their 
primal martial qualities, handle their 
logistical and procurement problems 
with an understanding of economics, 
contrive their organisation with an 
understanding of politics, and plan their 
strategy in full understanding of the 
world they live in. 


Having become aware of this problem 
the Americans have set about solving it 
with a lavishness and deliberation that 
will awake in the British much admira- 
tion, some envy, and perhaps a faint 
trace of ironic amusement. Nothing is 
taken for granted. Several weeks at 
military colleges are devoted to “com- 
munication skills,” largely so that sol- 
diers are ab!> to talk to politicians. It 
is a truism that ability to convince a 
committee is at least as important a 
quality in a general today as the ability 
to command an army in the field, and 
had Haig and Robinson atiended such 
a course we might have been spared 
much blood and tears; but one notes 
with alarm that one course in semantics 
had to be abandoned as its only result 
was “to get the officers so confused that 
for some weeks thereafter they were 
afraid to say anything for fear of being 
misunderstood.” The expansion of 
military education must inevitably em- 
brace such necessary if inglorious tech- 
niques. In general, however, American 
military institutions, like our own, 
are making a great effort to educate 
as well as train, to develop wisdom 
as well as impart instruction, to 
turn generals into potential statesmen 
as well as lieutenants into potential 
generals. Since they have at the 
same time to import a complex and 
irreducible technical training, the result 
may simply be an overloaded timetable 
in which the humanities continue to 
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come at the end of the queue. The 
services themselves approach the prob- 
lem with different degrees of enthusiasm. 
The Navy refused the co-operation of 
one umiversity on the grounds that 
“ They are interested in teaching history; 
we are interested in indoctrination.” 
The Air University on the other hand 
is renowned for the breadth and human- 
ity of its syllabus; and the War Colleges 
for senior officers provide, like our 
Imperial Defence College, courses in 
economics, politics and international 
affairs such as are available to no other 
profession. These cannot of themselves 
produce statesmen, but at least they give 
some understanding of the pattern into 
which military demands and decisions 
must fit. 

Few will doubt the vital need for all 
this in the United States. In Britain 
the necessity for our senior officers to be 
wise and educated is no less great, but 
a powerful civil service and Cabinet 
tradition is likely to keep them in their 
place as advisers and executants. In the 
United States the weakness of the civil 
service and the centrifugal nature of 
politics leave the military in a very much 
stronger position, as a score of alarmed 
studies have recently pointed out. This 
book may almost be defined as a des- 
cription of the education of a new 
Guardian class. But the simple theme 
which Plato composed for flutes is now 
transcribed for a full Wagnerian orches- 
tra. 


The Monastery on the Hill 


Cassino: Portrait of a Battle 


By Fred Majdalany. 


Longmans. 270 pages. 21s. 


HE battle for Cassino was the climax 
of the Italian campaign: once 
Cassino had fallen, Rome had to fall. 
But it was more even than that. Between 
the first ill-conceived attempt to force 
the Rapido crossing by a fine Texan divi- 
sion (the sacrifice of which led to a 
Congressional enquiry) and the day, five 
months later, when three corporals of the 
Lancashire Fusiliers, all holders of the 
Military Medal, made formal contact 
with the Poles who had planted their 
red-and-white flag on the ruins of the 
monastery, some of the most skilful, 
seasoned and resolute divisions of the 
wart left their dead thick on the crags 
and in the gullies of Hangman’s Hill and 
Snakeshead Ridge, and in the rubbled 
cellars of the monastery itself ; among 
them the 2nd New Zealand, the 4th 
Indian, the 78th British, the Polish Corps 
and the German 1st Parachute Division. 
The long and holy history of the Bene- 
dictine monastery ; its art treasures ; the 
long debate about whether to bomb it; 
even the odd fact that it was defended by 
a German Rhodes scholar who was also 
a lay member of the Benedictine Order 
—all this, and more, combined to deepen 
the drama of its defence and of its final 
fall. 
Mr Majdalany was one of those war- 
time soldiers who proved to be as good 
at fighting as at writing: he had recently 
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won a Military Cross with the 78th 
Division on the Sangro when he and his 
division found themselves engaged in the 
final phase of the Cassino battle. He 
looks back on it all now with a shrewd 
and soldierly eye, and estimates in clear, 
sensible and sometimes eloquent prose 
(marred only by an occasional and, from 
Mr Majdalany, unexpected cliché) the 
tactical conduct of the operation itself 
and the political pressures and Anglo- 
American tension that shaped (or dis- 
torted) the strategy of the campaign as 
a whole. 

He leaves the reader in no doubt that 
the allied bombing of the monastery was 
justified—and useless. He is able to 
convey the personality of distinguished 
formations such as those fine amateurs, 
the New Zealanders, and those consum- 
mate professionals, the Indians—and the 
Germans. He justifies the admiration 
he shows for soldiers like Tuker and 
Kippenberger and the American Trus- 
cott (who took over at Anzio) ; and if he 
is hard on the wistful optimism of the 
Intelligence staff of the Fifth Army, and 
the vanity of its commander, he gives 
good reasons. 

“A modern battle,” the author points 
out, “is not an isolated event existing in 
a vacuum.” But the Battle of Cassino, 
more than most, has a classic shape and 
clear-cut identity of its own: it was not 
only the climax of the Italian campaign 
but its microcosm: not only that, but 
the epitome of war itself. It is difficult 
to imagine how this book about it—quite 
justifiably sub-titled “Portrait of a 


Battle ”—could substantially be bettered. | 


Nineteen Fifty-Four 


Survey of International Affairs, 1954 


Edited by F. C. Benham. 

Published for the Royal Institute of 
International Affairs by Oxford Univer- 
sity Press. 329 pages. 45s. 


Documents on International 
Affairs, 1954 — 


Edited by Denise Folliot. 

Published under the auspices of the 
Royal Institute of International Affairs 
by Oxford University Press. 385 pages. 
55S. 


on in 1954 war looked closer than 
at any time since Chinese troops 
crossed the Yalu in 1950.” This is the 
theme of the latest Chatham House 
annual survey, and it gives this volume a 
unity and dramatic point that some of 
its predecessors have lacked. There is 
throughout it—or at least through the 
admirable main sections written by Miss 
Coral Bell—a refreshing willingness to 
pass judgment and to suggest a.point of 
view, so that the whole volume is, in 
fact, a tacit criticism of Mr Dulles’s 
foreign policy. What emerges, more- 
over—and it is worth recalling—is that 
when war has threatened in the last 
seven years, it has been war between 
America and China. That is to say, that 
it is not the rivalry between America and 
Russia in Europe, or even in the Middle 
East, that is the most important factor in 
the international scene today, but the 
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standing threat to their interests in the 


Far East that the Americans imagine is ‘ 


presented by China. The other topic 
for speculation raised by this volume is 
the whole problem of the strategic use 
of atomic weapons. Nineteen fifty-four 
was the year—the year of the Oppen- 
heimer case and of the tragic symbol 
provided by the fishermen of the For- 
tunate Dragon—in which the full hor- 
sible possibilities of the hydrogen bomb 
were brought home to public opinion. 
This, in turn, led to a discussion, which 
continues, about the effectiveness of con- 
ventional weapons and the possibility of 
a limited war. It is a debate that will 
inevitably influence diplomacy, for the 
tactics of going to the brink of war can 
be less freely employed if the war that is 
envisaged is a general one. And in this 
connection the authors of the Survey 
quote a penetrating observation of 
General Bedell Smith: “It will be well 
to remember that diplomacy has rarely 
been able to gain at the conference table 
what cannot be gained or held on the 
battlefield.” 

These topics are clearly and efficiently 
discussed in the “Survey for 1954.” 
The military parts are very good, both 
in their account of the end of the war 
in Indo-China and in their analysis of 
strategic arguments. There are some 
points, however, where the volume be- 
trays its multiple origin—the result, it 
is to be supposed, of the Interregnum be- 
tween the departure of Professor Toyn- 
bee and the assumption of responsibility 
for the Survey by Professor Barraclough. 
Thus, while the largest and best part, 
including a section on the Middle East, 
is provided by Miss Coral Bell, Mr F. C. 
Benham’s editorial pen has produced 
(from a longer draft by Miss Ruhm von 
Oppen) a section on the West and Ger- 
many which is the driest of summaries 
in Chatham House’s worst tradition. 
The section on the Far East is done with 
his usual competence by Mr F. C. Jones. 
The Toynbean maps at the end of the 
volume must add to its cost and serve 
no useful purpose. 

The valuable acompanying volume of 
Documents appeared some weeks before 
the Survey, but the two are necessarily 
linked and will be used together, so that 
it might be useful to have still more cross 
references from the Survey to the Docu- 
ments. And now that there are new 
brooms at work in Chatham House, per- 
haps this reviewer might be permitted 
one last plea for the abandonment of the 
absurd and affected system of trans- 
literating Arab names that: gives us 
"Iraq for Iraq and Nasir for Nasser. 


Ethics of Immigration 
Canada’s Immigration Policy: 


By David C. Corbett. 
Toronto University Press. London: 
Oxford University Press. 227 pages. 32s. 


ROFESSOR CORBETT has 
enlightened account of the immi- 
gration policy of a country to which 
enormous numbers of people want to 
go. His first chapter sets a standard 
of discussion and criticism that is main- 
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tained throughout. He examines the 
pressure which the Canadian people 
exert on the government, and explains 
the fears that make orientals, negroes 
and Jews unpopular and limit their 
entry. And he asks whether the govern- 
ment fulfils its responsibility by acknow- 
ledging racial bigotry without giving a 
lead to fight it. Mr Corbett in fact sees 
a situation which he is not happy about. 

One of the things that makes him par- 
ticularly unhappy is the obscurity of 
the law. The working of the Immigra- 
tion Act of 1953 and its derivative regu- 
lations may be understood by officials 
and lawyers, but what about the would- 
be immigrant, particularly the rejected 
immigrant? They know little about 
the conditions for admission or the 
reasons for their rejection. There is a 
quota for Indians of 150 a year ; appli- 
cations pour in by thousands. In Italy 
there have been as many as 200,000 
applicants in a month, all but a small 
fraction of whom were bound to be dis- 
appointed. The refusal of so many 
creates a bitter sense of frustration. 

Applicants are classified in various 
ways, but the most important condition 
is to come from the right country. 
Britain, France and Ireland have pride 
of place and after them the United 
States and the old dominions. There is 
in effect a colour bar, though not an 
absolute one. The underlying policy is 
to give preference to those who will be 
most easily assimilated and will not 
change the prevailing culture pattern. 
For the same reason applicants with 
relatives already in Canada stand a 
better chance than most. 

But should the inhabitants of a pros- 
perous country preserve themselves in 
this way in an overpopulated world ? 
Professor Corbett raises this question in 
his last chapter. He maintains that the 
overpopulated countries will not succeed 
in solving their -problems by methods 
within their control—such as birth con- 
trol and economic development—and 
that tremendous pressure will be 
brought to bear on the doors of coun- 
tries with space and wealth. He advo- 
cates that the Canadian door should be 
opened wider if only to fend off inter- 
national ill-will. He sees benefits in 
increased immigration, but his main 
reason is ethical not economic: “It 
would be pleasant to keep Canada as a 
natural park, for the enjoyment of a 
favoured few, but I do not see how it 
could be justified from an_ ethical 
standpoint.” 


‘Cardinal Newman’s Politics 
The Political Thought of 
John Henry Newman 


By Terence Kenny. 
Longmans. 208 pages. 21s. 


a the enormous mass of writings 
on Newman’s life and work, few 
have been concerned with his views on 


politics and government. There have 
been two reasons for the neglect. First, 
he has generally been thought to have 
far less of interest to say on such topics 
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than his Victorian co-religionists Acton 
and Manning, not to speak of non- 
Catholic writers of his age like Mill and 
Green. Second, his observations on 
politics are widely scattered, many of 
the most illuminating of them being 
hidden away in his private papers. 
General accounts of nineteenth-century 
intellectual history have been content to 
dismiss his political ideas by presenting 
them under a simple label—Newman 
the anti-Benthamite, Newman the Tory, 
or Newman the Romantic. All such 
labels are more or less misleading, for 
the subtlety of Newman’s methods of 
argument as much as the complexity of 
his thought makes it impossible to turn 
him into a stock figure. 

In this careful and scholarly study, 
Mr Kenny, making good use of a large 
number of sources, considers in turn 
Newman’s conservatism, his conception 
of the state, his view of the relations 
between church and state, his peculiar 
brand of liberalism (which needs to be 
examined against a continental back- 
ground) and his attitude toward emerging 
democracy. It is Mr Kenny’s main thesis 
that although Newman’s conservatism, 
grounded not in self-interest but in his 
respect for tradition, his preference for 
the wisdom of the ages over the know- 
ledge of the day, and above all in his 
view of original sin, may_ still be con- 
sidered his main contribution to political 
thought, his liberalism is in some ways 
more interesting. It was a qualified 
liberalism, based on an ultimate indi- 
vidualism ; Matthew Arnold, whose own 
liberalism was as genuine as his well- 
directed assault on the popular English 
liberalism of his time, considered New- 
man one of the four people who had 
influenced him most. 

It must be admitted thatcthis is not 
an easy book to read. Mr Kenny is 
somewhat didactic and frequently re- 
petitive;; but he has made a diligent 
attempt to reduce to order a difficult 
subject. His main weakness is his 
presentation of one of the strands in 
nineteenth-century thought which New- 
man most disliked, Utilitarianism: his 
most telling remark to Roman Catholic 
readers is that Newman’s was a non- 
Thomist approach to politics and that 
he cared nothing for the middle ages. 
There is room for much more specula- 
tion on these two themes. 
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NUCLEAR WEAPONS AND FOREIGN POLICY. 
By Henry A. Kissinger. Oxford University 
Press (For Council on Foreign Relations, 
New York). 436 pages. 40s. 

This book, which was discussed in Ameri- 
can Survey on page 615 of The Economist 
of August 24th last, has now been published 
in Britain by the Oxford University Press. 
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Facts about the United Kingdom 


Sources: British Market Research Bureau 
Statistical Office of the United Nations 
“The Economist’ 


Area (square miles) 94,214 DOMESTIC DATA 
Resident population 51,215,000 ices 14.093.581 
Density per square mile | 550 Cars in use (personal) 3,550,000 


busines: 1,182,000 

NATIONAL INCOME | ene 
Total, net ($ million) hea staged 6,879,500 
Average per capita . Radios .. 14,248,000 
Television sets 5,922,000 
EMPLOYMENT Homes wired for electricity 12,000,000 
Working population Refrigerators 1,500,000 
(economically active) 23,816,762 Washing machines 4,000,000 
male ; 16,490,457 Electric cookers 3,500,000 


female 7,326,305 Vacuum cleaners 7,775,000 
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Manufacturers of Thermostats, automatic controls, rotors and stators, for appliances and automobiles. 


Number 2 in a series of advertisements presenting facts about different countries, each an important and growing market for various appliances. 
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AMERICAN SURVEY 


Dollar Gap 
Again 


ITH-the world beset by so many problems, it seems 
\ 4 more than a pity that one problem which had been 
out of sight and almost out of mind for half a 
decade should be stirring rather ferociously again—that old 
dragon, the dollar gap. Despite all the stresses among 
European currencies, to some of the wiser men at the forth- 
coming meeting of the World Bank and International 
Monetary Fund the dollar problem will seem fundamentally 
the most formidable of the matters to be solved or discussed. 
Sir Donald MacDougall, with his gloomy projections of the 
next twenty years in his recent book*, is not the only pessi- 
mist about the problem. While there is a disposition in 
Washington to avoid the very long-range considerations 
indulged in by Sir Donald, both Americans and foreigners 
regard the near-term outlook—say the next year or two— 
with mounting concern. 

No matter how the figures are broken down or analysed, 
the real trouble comes from merchandise exports and 
imports. American capital investment abroad has been at 
record levels and short-term banking credits have also been 
heavy ; spending by tourists remains strong ; payments by 
American military forces abroad were. actually higher than 
usual in the first quarter of this year ; foreign aid of all kinds 
pushes along at a fairly steady rate. In short, except for 
some “hot money” coming in from abroad, which goes 
down as “ unrecorded transactions ” among 
American receipts, there has been no 
artificial factor in the non-trading account 
to explain the reversal from a net dollar 
outflow to a net dollar inflow. Even hot 
money is only a reflection of weakness in 
the foreign balance-of-payments, not a 
cause of it. So it is on goods that the 
blame must be laid. 

Sadly the merchandise account itself 
offers no convincing demonstration that 
temporary or artificial factors have caused 
the sharp turn in the fortunes of foreign 
countries. The total figures, to begin 
with, are impressive. In 1955, both ex- 
ports and imports rose by 9 per cent over 
1954. Starting with the first quarter of 
1956, the percentage rise in exports, by 
quarters, over the same quarters of the 
previous year was 13, 24, 20 and 25 and, 
for the first quarter of 1957, 25 again ; 


* The World Dollar Problem. Macmillan. 
639 pages. 50s. 
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the work of the editorial staif in London. 


for imports, the increases were 18, 13, 11, 2 and, for the 
first quarter of 1957, nought. The disparity was narrowed 
somewhat in the second quarter of this year, as exports rose 
by only 11 per cent and imports showed a modest resump- 
tion of their rise, by 3 per cent. But even to this faintly 
encouraging result there are two obvious qualifications: 
first, the export percentage figure for each quarter is related 
to a larger and larger base, and a base markedly greater than 
that for imports ; and, secondly, despite some falling off 
in the speed of the trend, the export surplus continues to 
grow. Although exports have declined for four consecutive 
months, they remain further ahead of last year than do 
imports. 

As has been mentioned, temporary or artificial factors 
account for very little of the difference. The three most 
obvious of these are increased exports of oil, cotton and 
wheat—oil because of the Suez crisis, cotton because of the 
resumption in demand abroad after the long slump while 
foreigners were waiting to see how American government 
cotton would be priced, wheat because of the poor European 
crop last year. There is no doubt that in individual periods, 
and for individual countries, these factors made the situation 
worse ; much of the astonishing increase, by eightfold, in 
the United States trading surplus with the sterling area in 
the first six months of this year—$396 million, compared 
with $48 million in the same period of 1956—resulted from 
cotton and oil shipments to the United Kingdom, for 
example. But part of this “ artificiality,” mainly in the case 
of cotton, was in fact in the low demand of the previous 
period, and exports can now be expected to remain fairly 
hfth. More important, the underlying strength in American 


UNITED STATES BALANCE OF PAYMENTS 


(excluding military grant-aid) 
$ million, by quarters, seasonally adjusted 


2,686 2,761 | 2,928 3,141 | 3,152 | 3,124 3,277 | 3,238 
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Errors and omissions (net).... 104 127 15 28 44 
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export trade has not been in these items at all. » Comparing 
all of 1956 with all of 1955, exports of machinery and 
vehicles, accounting for slightly more than one-third of the 
total, were up by $1.2 billion ; chemicals were up by $150 
million-; metals and manufactures, mainly iron and steel in 
various stages of fabrication, were up by $400 million. In 
short, it is the tremendous demand abroad for American 
manufactured goods that has been behind the surge in 
American exports. 

On the import side, the sluggishness is perhaps the fault 
of the extremely slow rate of American economic growth 
over the past year. For the past nine months activity has 
been on a plateau, with price increases accounting for as 
much as 70 per cent of the apparent increase in the gross 


FOREIGN TRADE of the UNITED STATES 
MILLION DOLLARS 


TOTAL EXPORTS 


IMPORTS 


_.. Fxports excluding 
gront-aid shipments 


‘36 ‘ ‘ ‘ 
"38 52 ‘54 ‘56}] 1955 


monthly averages monthly figures 


es 


national product thus far this year. The trouble with this 
“excuse” is that there is no end to the plateau in sight ; 
some crystal balls, indeed, are glimmering with the light of 
recession. To make matters worse, the fringe skirmishes in 
the constant war of commercial policy are all going in favour 
of the protectionists. There is no longer much doubt that oil 
imports will be cut back, one way or the other ; the current 
“voluntary ” restrictions are so close to government-imposed 
quotas, company by company and area by area, as to be 
almost indistinguishable. And it has been oil that has pro- 
vided the greater part of what year-to-year increases 
American imports have been able to show. The new tariff- 
quota on foreign woollens, Japan’s “ voluntary ” agreement 
to curb its exports of textiles and of a few other items, the 
impending, and almost certainly successful, appeal for tariff 
relief for lead and zinc—all are making their contributions 
to keeping the total of American imports from showing 
much energy. Meanwhile, all present indications are that 
the Administration, far from achieving a new advance, will 
be lucky to keep itself from slipping backward in next year’s 
struggle for renewal of the Reciprocal Trade Act. There is 
no doubt that, in time, American imports of some raw 
materials and of foodstuffs such as coffee will creep upward. 
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A new boom could stimulate the whole range of imports. 
But the worst of the recent experience is that it gives a clear 
signal that, in normal times, American exports of manufac- 
tures seem to have a tendency to grow faster than the total 
of American imports. 

The cash-in-the-bank results of all this are now well 
known. In the fourth quarter of last year and the first 
quarter of this year (second-quarter results are not yet avail- 
able), foreign countries lost dollars on balance to the United 
States for the first time since 1952. If the International 
Monetary Fund had not poured out a record $800 million 
during that period the situation would have been far worse. 
Of course the great vacuum pump in Germany, sucking its 
monthly millions away from the rest of the non-dollar world, 
has been the immediate cause of crisis for such leading 
currencies as the franc and the pound. But if the bounteous 
outflow of new supplies of dollars during the past four 
years had continued, even the German surplus could not 
have caused more than a ripple in the payments calm. 

It may be, of course, that the general situation will start 
correcting itself with the unhappy cure of gold-dollar restric- 
tions. France and a few Latin American countries are 
already back on the restrictive diet, and the recent gentle 
fall in American exports has followed the weakening in 
foreign reserves as night the day. One certainty is that the 
problem will not be solved by a new outpouring of American 
generosity in the form of foreign aid, and even the resources 
of the Monetary Fund are beginning, for the first time, to 
decline to a level where applications for more money must 
be looked at in the light of the resources available. In Wash- 
ington, the new dollar gap is explained in a simple phrase 
—as the result of high world, and particularly of high 
European, economic activity. Depressing as is the thought, 
some of the Finance Ministers arriving later this month 
may again be contemplating means of insulating their 
prosperity from the dollar. 


Border Fighting 


ATE next week Governor Faubus of Arkansas must 

_, prove in court, what no other responsible person in 
Little Rock believes, that when he ordered state troops to 
bar Negro students from the city’s Central High School, he 
was preventing a race riot, in accordance with his duty as 
Governor of the state, not upholding racial segregation in the 
school, in defiance of a federal judge. At the request of 
that judge, the Attorney General of the United States has 
filed a petition to stop Governor Faubus using force to keep 
Negro children from enrolling in the school. By delaying 
the hearing for ten days the federal government is allowing 
time for the passions aroused by Mr Faubus to subside and 
for him to be influenced by the local advocates of modera- 
tion—and by President Eisenhower whom he is to visit this 
weekend. The Attorney General is determined to deflate 
Mr Faubus before his example is followed elsewhere, but 
hopes to avoid making him a martyr in the cause of states’ 
rights. 

What inspired the Governor’s theatrical challenge is the 
great unanswered question ; until recently he had been a 
moderate on racial matters and it was his liberalism which 
first carried him. into office. One suggestion is that he 
wants a third term, almost unprecedented in Arkansas, and 
thinks that his only chance lies in an extremism which will 
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GHITED KINGDOM AND COMMONWEALTH COUNTRIES [EXCEPT CANADA): BRITISH METAL CORP., LTD., PRINCES HOUSE, 93 GRESHAM ST., LONDON €.C. 2, ENGLAND, 


WEST GERMANY AND BENELUK COUNTRIES: VAN RICTSCHOTEN AND HOUWENS' WN. V., WESTZEEDIJK 469-479, ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND. 


BRS — Kuh 


An old bromide 


The old bromide that a salted tail immobilizes a bird has 
frustrated children for generations. Another old bromide 
that chlorides are ruinous to engineering metals has 
plagued design engineers for decades. That was before 
titanium. 

Strong ferric, stannic and mercuric chloride solutions 
have no effect on titanium. Extraordinary resistance to 
mineral acids is shown by excellent performance in boil- 
ing 65% nitric acid. 

Boiling glacial acetic, concentrated lactic and concen- 
trated formic acids are completely resisted by titanium. 
Even vapors are non-corrosive.. 


about chlorides! 


Titanium is more than a “promising” metal for the 
chemical-processing and pulp industries. It’s already pay- 
ing for itself in applications where severe corrosion once 
posed forbidding maintenance or design problems. Ti- 
tanium means longer service life, less down-time. 

All forms of titanium—tubing, sheet, wire, strip, plate, 
extrusions, bar and billet—are routine production items 
for TMCA, at prices attractively competitive with other 
engineering metals. Extensive research facilities and 
trained technical service personnel are available to pro- 
vide quick answers to specific requests. 


so 
4 
< 
. 


o 


. « « FIRST IN Titanium 


a 
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TITANIUM METALS CORPORATION OF AMERICA, 233 Broadway, New York 7, N.Y. 
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appeal to the poor white farmers among whom he himself 
was brought up. Another suggestion is that he has been 
induced to act as an expendable outpost by the Jeaders of 
the hard core of southern resistance to integration. They 
have supposedly decided that if states of the Deep South, 
such as Georgia and Mississippi, are to be defended success- 
fully, then the gradual spread of mixed schools through the 
border states} such as Arkansas and Tennessee, must be 
halted. 

In both these states there already were integrated schools, 
but in both these schools are opening in a large city for the 
first time this year, although on what is little more than a 
token basis. Opposition in Nashville, Tennessee, has taken 
an even more dramatic and desperate form than in Little 
Rock, with the almost complete destruction by dynamite— 
during the night—of a school which had just en- 
rolled one Negro child. Such violence may spread 
as a result of Governor Faubus’s encouragement, but it 
cannot conceal that in Tennessee as in Arkansas the law- 
abiding majority of citizens are willing to accept, even 
if not to welcome, integration. And in Tennessee the 
Governor, who himself can hardly approve of integration 
any more than does Governor Faubus, is using the ordinary 
civilian enforcement machinery of the state to ensure that 
the law of the United States is not flouted. So far, except 
for the one instance, he has succeeded in keeping order, 
although in Tennessee, as in many of the other places where 
mixed schools are opening this year for the first time, the 
Negro children have had to pass through a barrage of 
organised insults—and have done so with a dignity which 
effectively answers those who contend that they are not fit 
to be educated with white students. 


The Vaccine Virus 


XPERIENCE with the Salk vaccine during the past two 

years has convinced the National Foundation for 
Infantile Paralysis that the enemy is in full retreat and the 
directors have decided that the foundation’s main resources 
must be used in other—as yet unannounced—fields. Since 
1955 the number of cases of poliomyelitis has fallen sharply: 
there were 38,000 in 1954, 29,000 in 1955, 15,000 in 1956, 
and the fall has gone on this year. More conclusive is the 
spectacular drop in the disease among the most vaccinated 
age-group, the five to nine year olds, and the fact that in the 
population as a whole the polio rate has been 75 per cent 
lower for the vaccinated than for the unvaccinated, even 
though, of the 70 million who have been given the vaccine, 
only 20 million have had the three injections necessary to 
give the maximum immunity. What is needed to stamp 
out the disease completely is for everyone under forty to 
have had the full dose. 

Splendid as the achievement is, the Department of Health 
has not come out of the battle unscathed. In 1955 it was 
—quite unaccountably—completely unprepared for the 
immense public demand for the vaccine ; now a congres- 
sional subcommittee charges that, in its feverish anxiety to 
satisfy the public, the department was guilty of inefficiency 
and of tolerating illegal price-fixing and profiteering on the 
part of the private firms who provided the vaccine for the 
government’s $50 million programme. 

Consequently, where Asian flu is concerned, the depart- 
ment has taken almost exaggerated care not to be caught 
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out again by the economic dislocations which an epidemic 
affecting 25 or 30 million Americans could cause. The 
virus was handed to the drug manufacturers at the end of 
May, before there was a single case in the United States ; 
by August they had begun deliveries of a vaccine said to 
be at least 60 per cent effective. By January a speeded-up 
schedule should have provided 85: million doses, though 
perhaps at the cost of the breakfast egg ; the prices of 
fertilised eggs, used in making the vaccine, have been sent 
soaring. 

Except for military orders for 7 million doses, the manu- 
facturers have not been underwritten. But with the govern- 
ment convinced that an epidemic is almost certain to sweep 
the country, orders have been pouring in from the United 
Nations, from firms anxious to protect their key personnel, 
and from local authorities who cannot afford to have their 
hospitals, firemen, and police put out of action. Shipments 
are being allocated among the states according to their 
population. It is doubtful whether the manufacturers will 
lose their gamble, at 60 cents—plus the doctor’s fee—for 
protection. Vaccination, like the virus itself, is catching. 


Insuring Against Inflation 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN NEW YORK 


PRINCIPAL sufferer from the decline in the buying power 
A of the dollar has been the purchaser of a life annuity. 
Americans who have invested in this form of insurance 
during the last twenty years have generally paid good money 
to receive bad. In the view of the economists of some of 
the leading insurance companies, this trend is likely. to 
persist, and they have devised a scheme which, they hope, 
will restore the annuity to its traditional position as an 
adequate means of providing a lifelong income after retire- 
ment. This device is called the “ variable annuity contract,” 
and it is now being tested in the courts and legislatures. In 
order to understand the variable annuity it is important to 
remember that in all life annuity contracts payments into 
a fund are made over a period of years ; the annuity, which 
is based on actuarial experience tables, begins at normal 
retirement age and is fixed at a figure calculated to use the 
income and exhaust the principal paid in. But while sales 
of ordinary annuities have increased in the last decade, 
they have not kept pace with the growth of life 
insurance generally or with the rapid expansion of 
pension plans. What is most significant to insur- 
ance companies is that sales of annuities have fallen 
far behind the development of the open-end investment 
trusts, or mutual funds (in British terms unit trusts), 
which have been growing very rapidly during the last decade. 
They now have assets of over $9 billion, one-ninth as much 
as the total reserves of the American life insurance com- 
panies. 

Mutual funds are for the most part invested in equities, 
while life insurance companies have been compelled by law 
to stick largely to bonds and mortgages. In the almost un- 
broken “ bull” market of the last five years the earnings 
and values of good common stocks have tended to keep pace 
with increases in the cost of living, while fixed interest 
securities have suffered from the inroads of “ creeping infla- 
tion.” The variable annuity contract would permit the 
purchase of equities, although the inclusion of some propor- 
tion of fixed interest securities would not necessarily be 
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ruled out. When the buyer of the annuity is ready to 
retire, he would receive, not a fixed annual sum, but title 
to a number of units representing his share of the securities 
in the pool. His annuity would fluctuate with the value and 
the return on this investment, which is usually revalued once 
a year. This system would be a revolutionary change for 
the insurance industry which has become great on the basis 
of fixed dollar guarantees. Not unnaturally a heated con- 
flict has developed, with proponents of the new type of 
coverage forming behind the Prudential Insurance Company 
(which has assets of $13.3 billion and in 1956 sold $9.5 
billion of insurance) and its opponents ranged alongside the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company (assets of $14.8 
billion, 1956 sales of $9 billion). 

A number of associations have, in fact, been offering a 
variable annuity for some time ; the most successful of these 
is the College Retirement Equities Fund, available to 
university professors since 1952 to supplement the well- 
known Carnegie Endowment pension plan. Two other 
companies are active in a small way under the insurance 
laws of the District of Columbia, which do not specifically 
prohibit investment in common stocks. It was the opera- 
tions of these two companies which were the subject of an 
important decision in the Federal District Court last week. 
The Securities and Exchange Commission, the government 
agency which regulates the sale of securities, charged that 
the variable annuity was indistinguishable in character from 
a mutual fund and therefore came under its jurisdiction. 
While conceding that the variable contract is a hybrid, the 
judge ruled that it was immune from federal control under 
the McCarran-Ferguson Act, which delegates the regulation 
of insurance companies to the various states. Only 
Congress, he held, could alter the law. 

An appeal from this ruling is regarded as certain, but 
so, eventually, is the widespread development of some form 
of variable annuity, despite the determined opposition of 
securities dealers and investment companies. An impor- 
tant test is coming in New Jersey, where three enabling 
Bills, sponsored by the Prudential, are awaiting final action. 
Many of the present opponents of the idea among the 
insurance fraternity would approve the sale of this type of 
contract to pension funds by companies licensed for that 
purpose only ; investment men would feel much less strongly 
if the variable annuities were operated without the special 
tax benefits accorded to life insurance companies, and if 
their sponsors were made to reveal the same elaborate 
information now required of investment firms. The life 
insurance companies which are advocating the new contract 
expect to find a large market for the “ new product,” as they 
proudly call it, and to end up by making it a profitable 
addition to their present flourishing business. 


Ford Gives Birth 


EW babies are awaited as eagerly as was the Ford Motor 

Company’s new medium-priced car, the Edsel. Pro- 
spective customers are peering under the hood ; the com- 
pany is anxiously watching the sales chart—infant mortality 
in this-field is high, and no medium-priced car has survived 
more than a few years since the prewar Mercury ; the com- 
pany’s competitors are wondering how much the Edsel will 
strengthen Ford’s challenge to the supremacy of the General 
Motors Corporation, which makes nearly half of America’s 
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cars. The steel industry is hoping that fiercer competition 
among the car makers—and stimulated interest among the 
car buyers—will invigorate the sluggish demand for steel, 
while the economic forecasters are waiting for the public 
reaction to this new arrival, and to the new models to be 
introduced soon in the established lines, before prophesy- 
ing about 1958. 

The centre of all this is another low, wide and handsome 
automobile in the prevailing super-powered American style, 
whose chief distinctions are a vertical, oval-shaped grille in 
front which makes it look down its nose rather than grin 
through its teeth, and a proliferation of push-button controls 
and warning lights. Preparations for its birth involved ten 
years of pianning, the expenditure of a quarter of a billion 
dollars, and a long correspondence with Miss Marianne 
Moore, the poetess, about its name. The ultimate choice, 
which is pure prose, was not hers ; it commemorates the 
father of the company’s present head, the son of the first 
Henry. Sales began last week and, according to Ford 
officials, early orders “greatly exceeded” the original 
estimates, whatever these were. The company hopes to 
sell over 200,000 Edsels in the first year, which will prob- 
ably still leave the new car trailing behind its three General 
Motors’ competitors in the same price range, the Buick. 
Oldsmobile and Pontiac. 

It is to break down General Motors’ lead in this field 
that Ford is taking the substantial risk of putting a new 
automobile on the market. Since Ford has hitherto offered 
only one medium-priced car, it has found that among the 
Ford owners who “ trade up ”—that is, exchange a lower- 
priced car for a better one—only a quarter stick with 
Ford, while General Motors holds on to three-quarters of its 
customers. The Edsel represents a challenge on a broad 
front, and “ middle-priced” is in fact too vague a term 
for it. The series includes 18 different varieties, ranging 
from the humble Ranger, which is only a little more expen- 
sive than Ford’s cheaper cars, to the Citation, which is 
roughly in the price-field of the Buicks. 

The success of the Edsel will depend chiefly on the selling 
organisation. Ford has recruited 1,200 dealers so far, and 
intends to triple the number eventually, but it is choosing 
them with loving care. “Only the best dealer sells an 
Edsel,” runs the slogan, and the advertisements seem to 
imply that he should be a pillar of local society. One, how- 
ever, seems to have fallen below standard: a bright new 
Edsel appeared on a used-car lot in Cleveland five days 
before sales were supposed to begin. 


Post-mortem on Wisconsin 


HE “ bad licking” which the Republicans admit they 
T took in the special senatorial election in Wisconsin a 
fortnight ago, when a strong Eisenhower supporter, Mr 
Kohler, was defeated by Mr Proxmire, is being subjected 
to almost microscopic analysis, to discover what went wrong 


in this Republican state. Already the Democrats are 
jubilantly forecasting victories next year in six Senate 
contests in marginal Republican states. Once again, Mr 
Benson, the Secretary of Agriculture, is being cast for the 
part of Jonah. 

The growing resentment at the Administration’s farm 
policies can be traced in such a county as Kewaunee, which 
gave the Democratic candidate 23 per cent of its vote in 
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Robert Sharp’s judge their advertising campaign 


Robert Sharp’s, the brilliant advertising agency who 
set the first competition for advertisers, are hard 
at work examining the entries. They come from 
everywhere—New York, Rotterdam, Zurich, Hilver- 
sum, Jerusalem, Geneva, etc. Some competitors are 
most distinguished : some are most complimentary : 
and some have not treated the matter as seriously as 
they might. Naturally, as one consequence of this 
unique competition we hope eventually to do for 


ourselves what we do for our clients—that is, to increase 
business. We manage this by the most searching market- 
ing analysis and the most original advertising ideas. 
For example a recent article in the Stock Exchange 
Gazette (19th July, 1957) was titled ‘‘O Rare Ben 
Truman’’ and lauded the spectacular progress of this 
delicious pale ale. We advertise Ben Truman. (We 
drink it, too.) We hope that one day the comprehen- 


sive service which we offer will be useful to you. 


ROBERT SHARP & PARTNERS LIMITED. 45 Albemarle Street, London, W.1. Telephone: HYDe Park 6351 


INCORPORATED PRACTITIONERS IN ADVERTISING 
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1952, 45 per cent in 1954, and 63 percent last month. The 
poorest counties in the north-west turned Democratic first, 
while normally Republican farmers in the fatter regions 
further east held out until this year. Then they apparently 
concluded that they had no hope of sharing in the national 
prosperity with an Administration that had cut price 
supports for butterfat from 69 cents a pound in 1952 to 
58 cents a pound now and milk for processing from $3.85 
to $3.25 a hundredweight. 

Mr Proxmire himself, however, gives more credit to a 
consumers’ revolt against the high cost of living ; farmers, 
he points out, make up only 18 per cent of the population. 
In his campaign he hit hard at price fixing by big industries 
like steel and at the tight money which is pinching small 
business ; in the end, he carried not only every ward in 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin’s largest city, but ten of its eighteen 
suburbs as well. Democratic majorities were bigger even 
in the Negro wards, to the disappointment of Republicans 
who had hoped for some reward for their battle on behalf 
of civil rights. Mr Proxmire seems to be reviving the 
farmer-labour alliance so powerful in Wisconsin until 1946. 

The fact remains, however, that it was not the Democrats 
who went to the polls, but the Republicans who stayed away 
who gave Mr Proxmire his victory. Only 313,000 
Republicans supported Mr Kohler, compared with 900,000 
who voted last autumn, a falling-off of over 60 per cent ; 
Mr Proxmire received 435,000 votes, compared with 
628,000 for the Democratic candidate six months earlier, 
a falling-off only half as great. Many Republican party 
officials, soured by the choice of Mr Kohler as the candidate, 
rather than the right-wing Mr Glenn Davis, sulked in their 
tents, a demonstration of conservative pique which will 
discourage good candidates elsewhere. Mr Kohler himself 
did not help with a complacent campaign in a state 
accustomed to the tireless, colourful McCarthy. But the 
grim lesson, as Mr Alcorn, the Republican National Chair- 
man, has said, is that the party faces defeat unless it can 
“reforge its unity”—and unfortunately the defeat in 
Wisconsin has widened the divisions within it. 


Hoffa Drives On 


HE Senate investigating committee which has been 

hauling Mr James Hoffa, the strong man of the 
teamsters’ union, over the coals, has run out of fuel at a 
critical moment. It has scheduled no more major hearings 
until October 7th, to give its investigators time to dig 
deeper into Mr Hoffa’s past. But on September 3oth the 
teamsters open the convention at which they must choose 
a successor to Mr Dave Beck, toppled from his presidential 
perch by the committee’s charges that he misused his trade 
union’s funds for his personal profit. 

Mr Hoffa, still the heir apparent, has been harder to 
damage. Like Mr Beck, he has had business interests 
which seem to conflict with his responsibilities to labour ; 
he has borrowed vast sums, both from employers and their 
representatives and from members of his union ; his family 
derived advantages in business from his teamster con- 
nections. Unlike Mr Beck, Mr Hoffa did not take refuge 
in the Fifth Amendment, under which a man cannot be 
forced to give evidence against himself. But he found his 
normally acute memory failing very frequently, particularly 
when the committee asked questions about his relations with 
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convicted gangsters in New York. The hearings have 
encouraged three rivals to enter the running for the presi- 
dency of the union, but so far none looks like a’ serious 
alternative to the entrenched ninth vice-president. 

The teamsters thus seem most unlikely to give the guar- 
antee of reform—the choice of an unstained president— 
which the parent federation, the merged American Federa- 
tion of Labour and Congress of Industrial Organisations— 
feels that they owe to the labour movement and to an 
aroused public. On the other hand, the teamsters have 
not been wholly unconciliatory. They refused to answer 
in detail the charges of corrupt domination brought last 
week by the federation’s Ethical Practices Committee, 
declaring this to be a matter for their convention, but they 
have started an inquiry into certain gangster-dominated 
“ paper locals” and Mr Hoffa himself has promised to give 
up his business interests and to institute a thorough-going 
clean-up when he becomes president. Such promises seem 
to have made little impression on the committee. It is 
now up to the federation’s executive council to decide 
whether to recommend the suspension or expulsion of the 
teamsters to the AFL-CIO convention in December. What 
it boils down to is whether the labour movement can afford 
to lose 10 per cent of its members—and the most powerful 
IO per cent at that—in order to prove that Mr Meany, the 
federation’s president, meant what he said on Labour Day 
when he promised the public that the federation would not 
hesitate to expel unions found to be substantially influenced 
by corrupt elements. 


Candidates 
for a Conservative Era 


FROM A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


HE voters in New Jersey who are to choose a Governor 
Z on November sth will deliver a crucial verdict on a 
prominent presidential prospect. Mr Robert Meyner, the 
handsome, personable, and politically adroit Democratic 
Governor, is likely to become a serious figure in his party’s 
presidential calculations if he is re-elected this November 
by anything aproaching his majority of 153,000 votes in 
1953. During his four years in office, Mr Meyner has shown 
a skill at divining the public mood which rivals that of Presi- 
dent Eisenhower on his best days. Burdened with a heavily 
Republican legislature, he has been cautious and highly 
selective in forcing issues to a final decision. For most of the 
time, he has put on a determined show of nonpartisanship, 
made fairly good appointments, and administered routine 
state affairs in an unspectacular but capable fashion. Most 
important, he has consistently projected his agreeable, non- 
abrasive personality. 

In this age of consumption, the public seems to “ con- 
sume ” political personalities much as it has long embraced 
the stars of the stage and screen. Mr Meyner is happily 
situated in this regard. More than ordinarily handsome, 
possessing a pleasing speaking voice, and both photogenic 
and telegenic, he has in the past year, to the delight of his 
admirers, ended his bachelor days at the age of forty-nine 
and taken an attractive young wife. Mrs Meyner is a fre- 
quent participant on her husband’s regular television pro- 
gramme, “ Governor’s Report.” By this style of politics, 
Mr Meyner makes it plain that he is concentrating on 
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winning over those habitually Republican voters who live 
in the middle class suburbs and who prize their independ- 
ence above their party regularity, voting on principle “ for 
the man and not the party.” There are many indications that 
the image which Mr Meyner has striven to convey of him- 
self as a man of dignity, honesty, impartiality, uninfluenced 
by either pressure groups or party organisations, is particu- 
larly appealing to these conservatively-minded voters 
especially in the northern section of the state which lies 
within New York City’s metropolitan area. Other Demo- 
cratic Governors holding office in near-by states which are 
normally Republican, such as Mr Ribicoff in Connecticut 
and Mr Muskie in Maine, have adopted a similar course. 

The years of prosperity which have obliterated old politi- 
cal issues, made government a marginal rather than a central 
concern, and rendered partisanship a bad word, account for 
the growing popularity of this new style of campaigning 
among ambitious Democrats on the Atlantic seaboard of the 
United States. State politics, deprived of the cohesion 
formerly supplied by the decaying party machines and 
devoid of the economic issues of the nineteen-thirties, have 
become largely an exercise in public administration. As 
such, elections frequently turn on immediate questions of 
integrity and competence rather than on either social philo- 
sophy or party regularity. New Jersey Republicans paid 
dearly four years ago for their failure to stay abreast of this 
trend, Blandly overconfident, they nominated an old- 
fashioned party regular, Mr Paul Troast. The subsequent 
revelation that Mr Troast had interceded for a notorious 
trade union gangster came in the wake of numerous scandals 
in the retiring Republican administration and proved too 
much for many Republican voters ; they defected in large 
numbers to the Democratic candidate, Mr Meyner, who 
until then had not been well known. 





AVING learned their lesson, the Republican organisation 
H this year acquiesced in the nomination of a State 
Senator, Mr Malcolm Forbes, who had first challenged the 
machine in 1953. The wealthy young publisher of the 
business magazine bearing his name, Mr Forbes has roughly 
the same style and appeal as his opponent and might well 
have been victorious in this Republican state had he fought 
four years ago. Since Mr Meyner, however, is now an 
established figure with the advantages of being the incum- 
bent, Mr Forbes has a more demanding task than he would 
have had if he had been the Republican candidate then. 
He must now not only rival the personal attractiveness of 
his opponent but discover some exciting issues on which to 
differ from him—and Mr Meyner’s noncontroversial habits 
have kept these to a minimum. 

It was long whispered that religion might play a sub- 
terranean part, since Governor Meyner was baptised a 
Roman Catholic but no longer professes that faith. By 
some curiously illiberal rule which politicians believe in but 
few others regard seriously, this was thought to mean that 
Roman Catholic voters might, if properly stimulated, punish 
him at the polls. This question is not now expected to 
play a part, since Mr Forbes, under questioning, recently 
disclosed that he, too, is the product of a mixed religious 
marriage. Mr Forbes at the outset tried a line of personal 
invective, but his charges of “liar” and “faker” failed 
to tumble the walls of apathy. As the campaign moves into 
its penultimate stage, he has begun to concentrate on Mr 
Meyner’s handling of a scandal involving an insurance 
company and his alleged subjection to the dictates of the 
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trade union leaders and of the left-wing group, the 
Americans for Democratic Action. The insurance case, 
which appears to have been an example of undue slowness 
but not of wrongdoing, is unpromising, while the charge of 
extremist influence is implausible. Nevertheless, Mr Forbes, 
who suffers perhaps from an excess of eagerness and a 
shortage of tact, is a tireless campaigner whose diligence 
alone may overcome all handicaps. 

The candidates have comparable difficulties with their 
party organisations. Mr Forbes, still regarded as a youthful 
upstart by many senior Republican workers, has shown 
uncertainty in dealing with the party machine, veering from 
a complete divorcement from to a total accommodation with 
the old-line leadership. The Republican National Com- 
mittee, the party’s central country-wide organisation, has 
two of its ablest professionals now working full-time to 
smooth out these difficulties. Mr Meyner, though an out- 
sider, has the advantage that he was adopted by, rather than 
imposed upon, his party’s organisation. The principal 
threat he encounters is the factionalism in Jersey City, tradi- 
tionally a Democratic stronghold, which provided nearly 
one-half of his winning margin four years ago. There three- 
cornered political squabbling, wholely uncluttered by con- 
siderations of principle, may possibly result in some of the 
dissidents staying away from the polls to punish the 
Governor because he has favoured their enemies. He cannot 
afford any serious decline in Jersey City since he is not 
likely to duplicate his feat in Bergen County, the pivotal 
New York suburb where in 1953 he cut Mr Troast’s lead 
to 4,500 votes from the normal Republican majority 
of 40,000 or more. Mr Forbes is capable of making mis- 
takes but no one believes that he has made any as costly 
as Mr Troast’s—that of writing a letter in aid of a well- 
known gangster. 





SHORTER NOTES 


The old adage “As Maine goes, so goes the nation,” 
which has been disproved more often than not in the 
elections of the past twenty years, is to disappear from the 
political phrase-books. After next year Maine will hold its 
congressional and local elections in November like everyone 
else, instead of in September, and voters will no longer have 
to make the two trips to the polls required by the State 
Constitution in 1820 when unpaved roads were hard to 
negotiate in muddy November weather. 


* * * 


An electronic data-processing machine made by the Inter- 
national ‘Business Machine Corporation is breaking new 
ground in “ language engineering ” by providing words—as 
many as five consecutive ones—which are missing from the 
Dead Sea Scrolls ; these are even claimed to be in the style 
of the author. 


* * * 


Cocktail parties offer more than their usual quota of 
pitfalls this year, with such exotic canapes as fried silk- 
worms, roasted caterpillars, and cuttlefish in its own ink. 
The prize goes, however, to vodka with a chocolate or wild 
cherry flavour for Americans who apparently have become 
bored with the “diplomatic drink’s” much publicised lack 
ot smell or alcoholic taste. 
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The Atoms of Democritus 


Conception of the first atomic theory is attributed 

largely to Democritus, “the laughing philosopher” who lived in 
Thrace about 400 B.C. His subtle mind envisaged the 

atom as being so minute as to be invisible and as being in 
perpetual motion in all directions. 


OF DEMOCRACY 


It was not until 1919 that the great English scientist, Rutherford, 
split the atom at Cambridge. Years of basic research by the United 
Kingdom Atomic Energy Authority established the principles of 
nuclear engineering through which Britain became the first nation 
to develop commercially the potential of this great new source of 
abundant energy. 


G.E.C. scientists and engineers, backed by the huge resources of 
the Company, have also been engaged in continuous research on 
nuclear problems for some years—vital work which has been 
rewarded by a contract to build a 360,000 kW nuclear power station 
at Hunterston on the Ayrshire coast, for the South of Scotland 
Electricity Board. The G.E.C. is now fully prepared to build similar 
power stations in any part of the world. 


These stations will incorporate all the experience gained on the 
Hunterston project and will benefit from the continuous research 
being undertaken to improve existing designs, develop new ideas 
and reduce costs. In this way the G.E.C. is playing an important 
part in maintaining and inereasing Britain’s lead in the peaceful 
uses of atomic energy. 


ASSOCIATED WITH THE G.E.C. IN THIS WORK ARE: 


SIMON-CARVES LTD., who specialise in steam raising and heat-exchange equip- 
ment (including gas circulation, water circulation and water treatment systems), 
civil and chemical engineering. 


THE MOTHERWELL BRIDGE & ENGINEERING CO. LTD., who fabricate and erect the 
steel pressure vessels for reactors and steam raising units. 


JOHN MOWLEM & CO. LTD., who are responsible for civil engineering on site. 


Atomic Energy Dtviston 


THE GENERAL ELECTRIC CO. LTD., MAGNET HOUSE, KINGSWAY, LONDON, W.C.2. 
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THE WORLD OVERSEAS 


Germany's General Election 


FROM OUR BONN CORRESPONDENT 


IMPLICISSIMUS sums up the struggle in a front-page 
cartoon. To a beaming Ollenhauer the manager of 
an empty theatre hung about with slogans is saying: “ The 
Chancellor spoke here only yesterday.” “ Excellent,” the 
Socialist leader replies ; “then we'll take the’ place. The 
slogans can stay where they are.” Unity for Germany, the 
adopted warcries proclaim ; Freedom and Security ; We 
take our stand on Christianity ; Prosperity for All. 

Since there are no sharply dividing issues,-and since in 
general they do genuinely want to make democratic pro- 
cedures work, the 3,000-odd candidates competing for the 
494 seats in the third Bundestag have been electioneering 
pretty decorously. There have been reports of young 
toughs dealing roughly with intruders at Dr Adenauer’s 
gatherings of the faithful. Investigation has established that 
the reports are misleading. Jewish witnesses, who might 
be expected to be quicker than others to note any alarming 
symptoms, say that such scuffling as has occurred here and 
there has been mild and of a kind that sometimes ruffles 
election meetings in the best-tempered democracies. The 
Social Democrats have sent in bands of young hecklers to 
bait such fair game as the Minister of Defence. But that 
oxlike Bavarian extrovert Herr Strauss well knows how to 
take care of himself, and the occasional tumult at his meet- 
ings has been more in fun than fury. Law and order have 
been reinforced further through the interdiction on the 
Communists. Throughout most of Germany the extreme 
right-wing German Reich party has been neither seen nor 
heard. 

All the parties that have a serious chance of being repre- 
sented in the next Bundestag have been making the most, 
either in the flesh or on the air, of such few “ personalities ” 
as they have. Dr Adenauer, in his diesel-electric special 
train, and Herr Ollenhauer, by car and aircraft, have per- 
formed prodigies of travel in order to show themselves to 
as much as possible of the electorate. The Christian Demo- 
crats have also been putting forward Herr Strauss and, 
naturally enough, the miracle-man himself, the minister of 
economics, Dr Erhard. 

Where Herr Ollenhauer has not been able to appear, the 
Social Democrats have sent either Professor Carlo Schmid, 
their entertaining nominee for the foreign ministry, or Herr 
Heinrich Deist, whom they would like to see running the 
ministry of economics. But on the whole the standard of 
personal persuasion has been low. There have been some 
incredibly vote-losing performances on radio and television. 
Happily for the parties concerned, television in Germany 
has not yet become the power that it is in England and 
the United States. It is remarkable how few German 
: politicians can get along without reading their speeches and 
how few make any attempt to ease the listener’s burden. 
When the voters of Harburg were invited the other night 


to hear a public debate between the minister of transport, 
Herr Seebohm, and the deputy chairman of the Free Demo- 
crats, Herr Rademacher, those who responded were expected 
to sit through an hour’s harangue by the former about the 
German party, then to hear the latter fire some twenty 
questions all at once, and finally to listen to the minister 
answering the lot in another high-pitched and unrelenting 
soliloquy. 

In their printed propaganda the parties have also been 
doing much more than in the two previous federal elections 
to draw attention to individuals. Never have so many posters 
been devoted almost wholly to portaits of the leading candi- 
dates. In reply to the Christian Democratic Union’s 
ubiquitous “Konrad Adenauer: no experiments,” the 
Social Democrats are billing “ Erich Ollenhauer : security 
for all,” and the Free Democrats “Reinhold Maier : it 
depends on him.” 

The Free Democrats have hit upon buying up all the 
space on the hoardings in the immediate vicinity of the 
Chancellery, so that Dr Adenauer, in his goings out and his 
comings in, is being properly reminded that there are other 
fish in the sea. Both the big parties have been proselytising 
with films, the Christian Democrats proudly showing news- 
reels picturing their venerable chief nimbly on the job in 
cities as far apart as Moscow, Teheran and Washington. The 
Social Democrats have had some biting cabaret shows in 
circulation. Like the Free Democrats, they have also been 
tackling many voters individually through the post. 


On the whole the campaign has been conducted by every- 
body with a reassuring decency and willingness to play what 
after all is to many a still unfamiliar game. Less assuring is 
the mediocre quality of many of the rank-and-file candidates 
whose likenesses are not on display and whose names are 
known to few. Thanks to the system by which one of the 
voter’s two votes is simply for the Land list of one or another 
of the parties, some 80 per cent of the deputies to the next 
Bundestag were already chosen two months ago. 

The effective choices were made when it was settled at 
party meetings up and down the country—meetings often 
dominated by small, determined cliques—which members’ 
names should stand on the list and in what order. A place 
on the list, it seems, is often the result of personal intrigues 
or a reward for faithful, though not necessarily inspired, 
party service. Not for the first time in German history too 
many of the most qualified citizens are standing aside and 
leaving important decisions of this kind to the professional 
politicians. 

Herr Gerd Bucerius, a prominent Christian Democratic 
deputy and publisher of the Hamburg weekly Die Zeit, has 
been scolding the German educated classes for their harmful 
indifference to public affairs. ‘“ The consequence of their 
damnable nose-in-air attitude towards politics,” he wrote 
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the other day, “is that they exercise no influence. They 
are ready to pay tribute to Adenauer. They find Ollenhauer 
a decent chap, Brentano a gentleman, and Carlo Schmid 
fascinating. But join a party ? Heavens, no. That would 
mean having to sit down with a lot of boring petty 
bourgeois.” Well, they have been warned. 


Wrong Foot on the Jordan 


FROM OUR MIDDLE EAST CORRESPONDENT : 


Beirut 

HE Soviet government has won every point in the latest 
T round of the Middle Eastern cold war, the round that 
opened with the Khalid al Azm agreement in Moscow and 
the changes in the Syrian army command. When Mr Loy 
Henderson was asked to find out the facts of the Syrian 
situation in Ankara and Beirut it was clear that the United 
States government was poised firmly on the wrong foot. The 
fact-finder went to the wrong places and spoke to the wrong 
people. Understandably, therefore, he reached the wrong 
conclusion, namely, that the situation in Syria was “ serious, 
very serious ” for the liberty of the whole of the free world. 

Syria’s neighbours cashed in on Mr Henderson’s fears by 
requesting arms, ostensibly to defend themselves from the 
Syrian menace, but actually for obvious reasons of their own. 
The result was the spectacular airlift which took eight air- 
craft all round the clock to get into Jordan by the back 
door—a feat that recalled the labour pains of certain 
mountains long ago. The United States information service 
alerted western journalists to secure the maximum publicity 
for the delivery. In order to dispel any possible misunder- 
standing, Mr Lester Mallory, the United States ambassador 
in Amman, remarked in the course of his speech at the 
airport that recoilless anti-tank rifles could knock out any 
tank built in the Soviet Union. Nobody supposed he was 
referring to the tanks captured by the Israelis in Sinai ; and 
this remark together with the supporting remarks of Mr 
Dulles proved anything but recoil-free. 

There have indeed been several recoils, some dating from 
the sojourn of Mr Henderson in Turkey. King Saud sharply 
rejected the proposal for a restricted summit meeting in 
Beirut to be attended by himself, King Faisal of Iraq, King 
Hussein of Jordan and President Chamoun of Lebanon. He 
would not contemplate any Arab meeting without the 
participation of Presidents Nasser and Shukry Kuwatly. 
King Saud followed up his rejection of this proposal by 
making it clear during a short visit to Beirut last weekend 
that he would oppose the use of force against Syria, or 
“extreme forms of pressure.” Next, he said he would be 
glad to watch the Arab games which open in Beirut on 
October roth, provided the choice of other guests was un- 
embarrassing. It would be awkward, for instance, if King 
Hussein were the only other Arab head of state to attend. 
King Saud, in short, has taken every discreet opportunity to 
stress that he will not be a party to any policy aimed at the 
isolation of Syria or Egypt from the rest of the Arab world. 
In doing so he showed a firm grasp of Middle Eastern 
realities. 

An even sharper recoil came from Jordan the day after 
the ceremony at Amman airport, when Samir Rifai, the 
foreign minister, stated that it was “bad luck” that 
American arms had arrived at such an “abnormal time.” 
Syria, he said, has a right to do what it pleases regarding 
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its own interests; recent developments in Damascus do not 
worry Jordan ; Israel, he declared roundly, is a far greater 
menace to Jordan than Syria. In the words of an unkind 
critic, Mr Dulles’s confidence that the newly delivered arms 
will not be used against Israel may soon be due for an 
agonising reappraisal. Few Arabs would dream of using 
arms against anyone else. 

There are signs that the United States government may 
be retreating from the extreme positions it took up when 
the crisis was precipitated. But it may be too late. Moscow’s 
Middle Eastern experts have again shown a shrewd sense 
of timing. The Russian notes delivered to the western 
powers last week on the subject of interference in Syria 
recall Mr Bulganin’s warning at the time of the invasion of 
Egypt, and they will be read by Arabs in that light. In 
other words, any new moderation that may be shown in 
United States policy in respect of Syria will be regarded 
not as a return to realism, but rather as a retreat from the 
danger of an intercontinental crump. 


Scent of Battle in Italy 


BY A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


LONG shadow fell this summer across Italian politicians 
A even while they were basking in the sun. It was cast 
by the general election due next May. Now that most of 
them are back in Rome it is their chief preoccupation. 
Senator Zoli’s government lacks a majority but it is unlikely 
to be short of votes: no one wants a cabinet crisis while 
election plans are being laid. The present situation, more- 
over, requires careful thought. Even Signor Fanfani, the 
secretary of the Christian Democrats, has said that the 
coming election will not have as its main theme the defence 
of democracy against communism. No one now fears 
Signor Togliatti’s men—today a rather tired and discouraged 
band—as they did in 1948 and 1953. But just as the 
threatening hosts have retired to squabble in their -tents, 
so the defending forces have decamped in disorder too. The 
centre coalition exists no more: it will be the task of the 
election to create a new parliamentary majority. 

One thing is certain: the Christian Democrats—who last 
time polled 40.1 per cent of the votes and gained 44.3 per 
cent of the seats in the Lower House—will again occupy the 
centre of the stage. Less than any precise political will, the 
party expresses the determination of a large mass of the 
population to support the priest against his enemies: until 
the day—still far off—when a rise in the level of political 
education suggests a more sophisticated choice, the Christian 
Democrats seem destined to shoulder the main burden of 
office. So for the time being there can be no question of 
an election in terms of an alternative government for the 
country. The most that can be determined next May is 
which, and how many, allies the Christian Democrats take 
with them into office. 

Much will depend on how far, if at all, the party is able 
to better its 1953 performance, but the candidates for a 
share of power are already well known. Discounting the 


Republicans, who are unlikely to return with more than one 
or two members, there are the Liberals and Social Demo- 
crats of the old coalition, plus new pretenders in the shape 
of the Nenni Socialists. Many Christian Democrats—in- 
cluding ex-premiers Signor Scelba and Signor Segni—are 
anxious to preserve as wide a field of manceuvre as possible, 
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and are seeking to contain the polemic between the former 
members of the coalition. Signor Fanfani, on the other 
hand, has recently been exchanging some sharp blows with 
the Liberals: he seems more interested in working with 
his neighbours to the Left. 

The Nenni Socialists, for their part, are actively canvass- 
ing the possibilities of co-operation between the working 
class base of the two parties, of a “dialogue” between 
Catholics and Socialists about a common policy of social 
reform. But their position would be stronger if they were 
not at the same time in angry polemic with the Social Demo- 
crats about the failure to make progress towards socialist 
reunification. To complicate matters still further, Signor 
Saragat’s followers are themselves divided about what to 
do. Right wing members of the party are far from anxious 
to become involved with Signor Nenni, while the left wing 
threatens to break away unless speedy steps towards re- 
unification are taken. Somewhere in the middle is Signor 
Saragat himself, whose main concern must be to have a 
party to lead when election time draws nearer. Whatever 
the outcome of the party conference in Milan next October, 
it is unlikely to change the situation very much. Italian 
Socialists seem destined to go to the polls in the ludicrous 
position of being at daggers drawn in the name of soctalist 
unity. 

On the far Right the MSI (neo-fascists) have seized on 
the return of Mussolini’s remains to his family as an 
occasion to recharge their failing political batteries whose 
only source of power is a rapidly dwindling nostalgia. But 
the event will do them no good electorally, and their 
alliance with the Partito Nazionale Monarchico, which failed 
to stop their decline in last year’s local elections, is not 
expected to survive for long. Similarly, the cause of 
monarchy itself is rapidly dying: Signor Lauro—the mayor 
and uncrowned king of Naples—is making a strong bid 
to become its residuary legatee. His electoral methods may 
be unorthodox, but they have so far proved unbeatable in 
the South: 438,000 votes last year in the local elections, 
another 60,000 more recently in Sardinia. The secret of 
his Partito Monarchico Popolare lies not so much in free 
shoes, television sets and pasta, but in its ability to mobilise 
the still deeply-felt suspicion and resentment in the South 
against the North, and against the politicians in Rome. 
Signor Lauro is a voice from the past, but a more deeply 
rooted past than either the Savoy monarchy or fascism: this 
Bourbon ghost may yet prove to be the liveliest thing on the 
political stage this election time. 


Spain’s Search for Reform 


BY A CORRESPONDENT 


OR five years the Spanish government kept wages and 
F prices down by artificial means, keeping the country 
delightfully cheap for tourists and a fool’s paradise even for 
many Spaniards. But now Spain is in the grip of inflation. 
The control broke last year when unrest and illegal strikes 
forced an unpalatable 50 per cent wage increase upon the 


government. Billions of pesetas were printed to meet the 
bill and prices soared. The cost of living, which was 
371 per cent of the 1940 mean level in November, ‘1956, 
has now risen to nearly 500 per cent. Millions of ill-paid 
Spaniards who were contriving to exist have now been 
brought near to starvation. Some 1,600 in Bilbao, skilled 
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shipyard workers who are not among the worst paid, have 
been on strike demanding a minimum wage of 14s. a day 
instead of 8s. 4d. ; not all are back at work. 

Despite a warning of crisis by the then minister of com- 
merce in December, little was done until March. Then the 
minister without portfolio appointed to tackle the problem, 
Senior Gual Villabi, admitted publicly that all might not be 
well in the land of official whitewash and optimism. But, 
he said, “ Franco has brought relief ; he has formulated the 


beginnings of a substantial reform of the [economic] 
administration.” 


This reform was a ten-point plan of “ moderation and 
selection,” long overdue. If it is carried through, it will 
mark the third economic phase of the Franco régime. In 
the first, 1939-51, the Spaniards by almost superhuman 
efforts, without aid and almost without trade, restored their 
shattered lands and people and ended the hunger-level 
rationing. Next came the orgy of wild expansion planned 
by the dreamers, although some dreamers stayed sufficiently 
awake to amass fortunes in office. The huge housing pro- 
jects were begun in earnest ; many were completed. By 
1957, 43-3 billion pesetas had gone to erect 124,000 build- 
ings and modernise another 73,000. To rehouse the work- 
ing class is one-of General Franco’s few ambitions. 


Expenditure got out of hand in the second phase of the 
vast industrial expansion programme, which diverts 18 per 
cent of the national income into long-range investments. 
The government created INI, the National Institute of 
Industry, whose tentacles stretch into every corner of 
Spanish industry, from Iberia Airlines to fishing fleets. I: 
has poured billions into factories like the steelworks at 
Aviles, and has then been unable to run them at capacity 
for lack of raw materials. With so much stress on industry, 
agriculture was neglected ; the yield is still below the level 
of before the civil war. 


* 


In the reformed plan announced by Sefior Villabi 
attempts are being made to introduce realism into economic 
planning. The building of factories is to be curtailed until 
enough raw materials are developed to feed them. The 
expansion of electric power will be speeded up. Private 
enterprise is being encouraged by the “ slow restoration of 
economic freedom ” ; industries which do not contribute to 
“economic vitality” are going to the wall. 

The plan leaves huge gaps in the dyke, but these Spain 
is looking to the Americans to fill; with their growing 
military and other commitments they probably will. 
Spaniards put the essential minimum of American aid at 
$200 million a year indefinitely. American experts, doubt- 
ful of the use to which the aid may be put, have calculated 
that $650 million over the next five years can put Spain 
in a position to accept loans instead of gifts, if it uses the 
money to remedy basic weak points in the economy. 

One is the dependence on the weather. Not since 1951 
has enough food been produced in any year to support the 
nation. Crops are ruined nearly every four years—the 
effects of the 1955 frosts are still being felt ; last month, 
storms ravaged crops in the north while heat blistered the 
south. Electricity supply, governed by rainfall, is often 
inadequate. New dams will increase power output. Huge 
irrigation projects are in hand; of these, the Badajoz 


project is to be completed in 1965 if work does not have to 
be interrupted. 





’ 
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methods are outdated. There are not enough skilled 
workers. The lack of internal competition (since INI and 
a few rich men own a very large part of Spanish industry) 
and the low wages do not encourage hard work, nor do 
they fit the Spaniards to make their way in competitive 
world markets. Men are being trained for industry at the 
lavish new Labour Universities ; still more power, more 
steel and other materials are needed before a big increase 
in industrial production becomes possible. 


Industrial expansion is limited, too, by the hopeless 
inadequacy of the transport system. Only continuous gov- 
ernment aid keeps RENFE, the national railway system, 
from grinding to a halt on its single-track lines. Road haul- 
age, the backbone of the transport system, is bedevilled by 
rising costs and inadequate roads. A vast road expansion 
plan exists, but its execution relies more on muscle-power 
than on machines, and its progress is as slow as a peripatetic 
gypsy. Seventy per cent of the Spanish merchant navy 
(which has 325 ships bigger than 1,000 tons) is more than 
25 years old. The shipyards aim at doubling their output 
this year to over 100,000 tons. The whole transport system 
needs drastic overhaul and costly expansion. 

In March Senior Villabi uttered a warning that the reforms 
might mean the rationing of scarce commodities—bitter 
news to the Spaniards, whose memories of the famine years 
are still strong. Since then, however, Professor Ullastres, 
who has been minister of commerce since the government 
reshuffle in February, has announced a “ miracle.” In a 
major speech in Bilbao on August 11th, he stated that 
because of the strong brakes applied (on luxury imports), 
the balance of payments was in equilibrium in July. This 
“miracle ” was produced by the fundamental factor—apart 
from American aid and increased exports—of a “ series of 
credit facilities” which “ permitted some imports without 
the corresponding immediate export of payment.” 

The official report on output of basic materials for the 
first half of this year supported this suggestion of a miracle 
with such enthusiasm that ABC, the Madrid monarchist 
paper, was moved to dry comment: 

Not only has (output of) all essential products risen in 
relation to 1956, but the capacity of the installations has 
increased in a manner which is almost incredible. 

The incredible spurt has not been substantiated by the 
publication of comparative quantities. The airy character 
of the official propagandists’ claims makes it difficult to dis- 
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Despite the official dreams, Spanish industry cannot com- 
pete with the industry of the rest of Europe. Machinery and 


entangle whether there has been a serious turn for the better 
or not. An atmosphere of economic crisis persists unmis- 
takably. ABC commented on Sefior Ullastres’s “ miracle ” 
speech that good results would continue only if Spaniards 
“ worked, saved, produced, distributed the national income 
with justice, maintained unity and persevered.” 

Spanish observers who have no official axe to grind will 
recognise that more is needed than a display of personal 
virtue ; there is need for a new government approach to the 
problem of economic policy. The economic sickness, said 
an ex-Falangist, can be cured only by a basic change of out- 
look and realism. But, he added, for a Spaniard, even to 
admit the need of change implies a dishonouring and 
betrayal of himself. The regime cannot do it. 


Japan and Two Chinas 


FROM OUR TOKYO CORRESPONDENT 


ow that Mr Molotov has arrived in Ulan Bator, the 
N chances are that he will sooner or later run into some 
of the estimated 800 Japanese who shuttle between Peking 
and Moscow for brainwashing. For most of them are—or 
so Japanese who visit China report—“ Manchuria and Mon- 
golia development volunteers,” who formerly were Japanese 
NCOs and privates. Some who were seen in Ulan Bator 
last May explained that they were going on to Moscow, 
“ for further study.” There were originally, it seems, about 
1,400 of these indoctrinated Japanese ; but 600 are now 
back in Japan. The remaining 800 are also expected home 
some day, to take up their roles as revolutionaries. 

It is this sort of thing that goes far to explain the Japanese 
government’s extreme coyness in dealing with Peking, 
despite considerable domestic pressure for increased trade 
with Red China. It is feared that the red flag will follow 
the trade and that the trade itself may well turn out after 
all not to have been worth this risk. For their part, the 
Chinese Communists are not very satisfied so far with the 
result of their strenuous efforts to impress the Japanese. 
About 2,000 Japanese visited China in the past twelve 
months, but few have returned with any glowing tales. What 
they saw there rather served to confirm them in their belief 
in Japanese superiority. In government circles, at least, 
hopes for a rapid expansion of the China trade have cooled, 
while fears of what China is up to politically have increased. 


Not a man who is noted for putting his foot in his mouth, 
Mr Kishi, on his recent visit to Formosa, seems to have 
gone out of his way publicly to express “ understanding ™ 
of Chiang Kai-shek’s “ aspiration” to return some day 
to the mainland ; and not as an official of Mao Tse-tung’s, 
but as his replacement. The Japanese prime minister must 
have known that even this modestly phrased approval of the 
Nationalist Chinese leader would provoke an outburst from 
both the Japanese Socialists and from Peking. If so, he was 
not disappointed. The Japanese Socialists and the Peking 
radio, as well as Chou En-lai in person, have lambasted Mr 
Kishi for his remarks. But Mr Kishi remains unperturbed 
and, after his four long secret sessions with Chiang Kai-shek, 
proposes to have further talks in Tokyo with Chang Chun, 
the secretary-general of the Nationalist Executive Yuan, 
when Chang Chun visits Japan next week. 

What will they talk about ? Mr Kishi has already stated 
that Japan has no intention of recognising Peking “in the 
foreseeable future.” Chang Chun will not be able to prevent 
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the conclusion of a fourth unofficial Japan-China trade agree- 
ment, or, possibly, the establishment of an unfingerprinted 
Chinese trade mission in Japan ; but he may well receive 
satisfactory if unpublicised assurances that, in fact, Japan 
has no intention of tying itself up economically with Com- 
munist China, if only because it no longer seriously thinks 
that China is in a position to deliver the goods. This would 
leave the way clear for some interesting horse-trading—for 
example, abandonment of Formosa’s opposition to Japan’s 
Okinawa claims, in return for Japan’s aid in blocking Com- 
munist China’s admission to the United Nations. 

It has always been assumed that post-war Japan must walk 
with the utmost wariness in its dealings with the two Chinas. 
Mr Kishi evidently does not think too much of this assump- 
tion. He goes about calling spades “ spades ” and declining 
to dub them agricultural implements. From Peking he 
expects little but hard words but seems convinced they will 
not break his bones. Meanwhile, Formosa still sits in the 
United Nations, and could conceivably have some influence 
with Washington in the matter of Japan’s claims to Okinawa. 
Mr Kishi therefore proposes to wring as much tactical 
advantage as he can from the situation, while it lasts. This 
is certainly a great change from the position adopted by Mr 
Hatoyama, who appeared to be convinced that Japan had 
better come to terms with Peking as fast as this could be 
done without totally estranging the United States. It also 
seems to presuppose that, in Mr Kishi’s view, no great inter- 
national change to Peking’s advantage is in fact going to 
océur—not at any rate “in the foreseeable future.” 


Janus’s Law for Algeria 


FROM OUR PARIS CORRESPONDENT 


HE technique of the “ outline law,” drawn up in general 
a. terms which the government is left to apply, is becom- 
ing fashionable in France. It circumvents legislative traffic- 
blocks in an Assembly which normally exercises its rights 
in fussy detail in face of the growing complexity of govern- 


ment. The method is useful for long-term economic 
policies, and was notably successful last year in bringing 
local home rule to the African territories. The very term 
* outline law ” now has the liberal overtones of that reform. 
What could be more tempting than to improve the un- 
palatable dish of Algeria with the piquant sauce of an “ out- 
line law”? The French are now cooking one up ; they 
are trying to create a semi-autonomous Algeria without 
awaiting a cease-fire, and to avoid the clearcut choice 
between “ pacification,” which has failed, and acceptance 
of Algeria’s “ vocation of independence,” which would be 
an admission of defeat. 

With rebels everywhere, this is a gamble which must be 
wholehearted to have hopes of success. But, inevitably, the 
outline law already looks like a Janus, with a liberal face 
wooing the United Nations for the October debate and a 
diehard visage assuring the settlers all is well. Knowing 
the UN is still warier than it was last spring, M. Pineau 
and the innumerable other travelling salesmen of France’s 
case, who are plying their charm in Asia and Latin America, 
are saying: “We want to talk, not to impose solutions.” 
But M. Lacoste says Algeria must always be part of France, 
and M. Bourgés-Maunoury this weekend added that it is 
“a non-existent nation.” The contradictions of M. Mollet’s 
policy, caused by accepting Algeria’s separate “ personality ” 
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without its dominant trait, the rebellion, look like being 
prolonged. 

The law improves on M. Mollet’s logic in one respect : 
it admits that if the rebels are unacceptable negotiators on 
present terms, other representative Moslems must be created. 
As the Catholic leader, M. Pflimlin, has rightly said, the 
test of the law is whether or not it can achieve this in a short 
time. It tries to encourage them to come forward. First, 
Algeria would, as soon as possible, be divided in regions 
which elect assemblies and governments to administer local 
affairs. Two years later, these assemblies could delegate 
their powers and representatives to a common assembly 
and executive in Algiers. Two years later still, the Algerian 
representatives and the French could negotiate a new statute 
for Algeria. Diehards like M. Lacoste or M. Morice, the 
minister of defence, jib at having any effective Algerian 
executive, however limited, even in the intermediate stage, 
because it could be a seed of independence ; some Catholics 
and Socialists, however, want to give it real powers. As 
for the last stage, though the whole law supposes Paris would 
control foreign affairs, currency, defence and even justice 
and secondary education, the terms in which the offer is 
couched are so vague that it is obviously meant to hint at 
possible independence as a carrot for the Moslems. 


* 


But will they be ready to wait four or more years ? The 
promises are equivocal, and France’s record of promises is 
poor. The reform law passed in 1947 would have made 
rebellion unnecessary had it been applied. Last year, 
M. Mollet came to make peace and left M. Lacoste to wage 
war. Above all, the first step, the regionalising of Algeria, is 
retrograde. It may be understandable in some areas— 
Kabylia or the two centres of heavy European settlement, 
Algiers and Oran—but the most ardent French regionalists 
are the recent converts, champions of French supremacy who 
must now divide the Moslems in order to safeguard settle: 
interests. In practice, in the rebel shadow, few elections 
to regional assemblies will be possible. The law, tacitly 
conceding this, apparently then provides that members 
should be designated by the local and municipal councils, 
which are strongholds of the settlers. The Moslems will not 
see their reflection in these mirrors. Even assuming they 
are war-weary, as the French claim, and potential new 
leaders exist who do not fear assassination, the law’s attrac- 
tions seem weak. 

In Paris, however, a law that restores some movement 
to paralysed policies is a relief to the politicians. Most of 
them probably only half believe in it—as Le Monde sug- 
gested, the Decalogue, too, is an outline law. But it has 
already divided the independent conservatives, who till now 
held out for all the settler privileges, and has made some 
accept the appearances, if no more, of Algerian autonomy 
It is also significant that M. Pflimlin, a prudent liberal, has 
been to Morocco to enlarge his view of the law; th: 
Moroccans could not mediate on the present French terms, 
but the effort to keep contact with them and Tunisia is no 
longer the monopoly of M. Mendés-France or minority 
socialists. The angry reactions of the settler representatives 
to the law, in response above all to the mood in Paris, show 
they feel they are losing support. 

All this may mean little. The will to a settlement still 
centres on hopes of persuading the rebels to accept federal 
links, instead of independence, and is still held up by fellow- 
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Given 


months. It could, after the UN debate, become simply 
another liberal alibi for another year’s inaction. Neverthe- 
less, the direction of French thinking is gradually changing 
to a more realistic view. The economic situation, if it 
worsens, could be an added complication ; already a 
stormy opening of Parliament on Tuesday is expected. So 
far, the trade crisis and Algeria have lived curiously apart 
in the French mind, but now that inflation is beginning to 
hurt the individual as well as the balance of payments, they 
may draw together. (The ECE has just estimated the war’s 
real cost at £700 million a year, about twice the military 
figures ; this represents a whole year’s growth of output 
even at recent boom rates.) Inflation can be more potent for 
change than any outline law. 


Ethiopia’s Changing 
Friendships 


THIOPIA is having its first taste of elections. The polling 

booths opened on Wednesday and will remain open 
for a month. Everyone who is Ethiopian by birth and 
over 21 may vote but this qualifies only a quarter of 
Ethiopia’s estimated 20 million people; about 3 million 
people are on an electoral register that can be signed by 
thumb-print if not by name. Some 2,000 candidates are 
competing for the 220 seats divided among 9§ electoral 
districts. Candidates have to be over 25, pass a small 
property qualification and be proposed by 50 registered 
voters, All the candidates are independent since there are 
no political parties or organisations. 

The electoral officers will have to cope with some excep- 
tionally complicated situations. When an under-developed 
country has its first elections with universal franchise but 
without even the framework of a party system a certain 
amount of chaos is bound to ensue. On the border of 
British Somaliland and Somalia there may be bad feeling 
as well as muddle. Since the Haud and Reserved Area 
was taken under effective Ethiopian control two years ago, 
the Somali tribesmen who come into the district to graze 
their beasts have been bitterly resentful of Ethiopian 
acquisitiveness. To them the election does not seem a 
process of electing representatives to a democratic assembly 
but rather a move in Ethiopia’s expansionist policy of 
claiming as subjects people who do not regard themselves 
as part of the Ethiopian state. The policy of the Ethiopian 
empire is based on the principle of assimilation and 
“ amharisation ” of the tribes and nations which make up 
its inhabitants. Even the Galla, who are mainly Moslem and 
account for 40 per cent of Ethiopia’s population, are not 
allowed to have a script for their language. The inde- 
pendent-minded Somalis in Ogaden are treated by the 
Ethiopians as fractious subjects. 

The feud between Ethiopia and the Somali territories is 
not just a local matter ; it also concerns Britain, which has 
undertaken to protect the Somali tribesmen, and it has 
spread to Egypt whose leaders have seen in it an oppor- 
tunity for spreading Moslem influence in Africa. British 
relations with Ethiopia have been gradually weakening over 
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feeling for the settlers and fears of their reactions. 
the slowness of parliamentary procedures and the need to 
fix the Algerian regions, the law cannot be applied for 


the last ten years. British advisers have been successively 
withdrawn and commercial interests have shrunk. In various 
ways the British have managed to offend the Ethiopians: 


-for instance by refusing, not unreasonably, to affiliate the 


University College of Addis Ababa with London University. 
A deeper cause of Ethiopian distrust is the fear that Britain 
may eventually support the idea of a Greater Somalia 
uniting the three Somali territories. Ethiopia’s Christian 
government, ruling a population which is half Moslem, is 
haunted by the fear of Moslem encirclement. 

A sign that all is not quite well between Britain and 
Ethiopia was the way in which the two countries recently 
cancelled certain aeroplane landing rights. The Ethiopian 
government cancelled the landing rights of Aden Airways 
in Addis Ababa apparently as a reprisal for the Aden govern- 
ment’s ban on the import of the narcotic drug gat. Shortly 
afterwards, Ethiopian Airlines” provisional licence to operate 
a twice-weekly service between Addis Ababa and Nairobi 
was withdrawn by the British authorities in Kenya for 
ostensibly commercial reasons. 

Ethiopia’s changing relations with certain Arab states 
are probably more significant than its fairly mild tiffs 
with Britain. It has always been very careful not to 
irritate Moslem susceptibilities unnecessarily ; for instance, 
despite considerable ties with Jewry, Ethiopia has never 
Officially recognised the state of Israel. Nevertheless 
a few months ago the Emperor, Haile Selassie, took 
the risk of publicly rebuking the Egyptians for their 
intrigues in his 
country. For some 
years Egypt has been 
quietly planting its 
influence in schools 
in Somalia— 
although the murder 
of an Egyptian re- 
presentative of the 
United Nations in 
Mogadishu showed 
that this influence is 
not always appreci- 
ated — but recently 
Egypt has also been 
attempting to stir up 
trouble in Ethiopia 
itself. Colonel 
Nasser’s agents have been trying to recruit Moslems for the 
Egyptian army and have also been active among the Beni 
Amer, a powerful semi-nomadic and almost autonomous 
tribe living on the frontier of Eritrea and the Sudan. 

To counteract his quarrel with Egypt, the emperor has 
been making friends with King Saud. On July 23rd at 
the height of the troubles in Oman, King Saud dropped 
in at Addis Ababa to help celebrate the emperor’s 
65th birthday. A communiqué was issued after the two 
monarchs had talked, stating that they had agreed to an 
exchange of ambassadors and had promised to concert 
their policies in matters of common interest. It is possible 
that some kind of bargain was struck; the Ethiopian 
emperor promising to support Saudi policy in the Middle 
East in return for King Saud’s undertaking not to meddle 
in the internal affairs of Ethiopia. This friendly link across 
the Red Sea will be welcome to Ethiopia, but it is debatable 
how much of a moderating influence King Saud can exercise 
on Egyptian attempts to stir up trouble. 

















Federal capital of Nigeria, 

Lagos is of comparatively wertg 

recent origin although al 
Portuguese navigators first 

discovered it in the second = 

half of the 15th century. 

The island on which Lagos 

stands was in those days little more than a 
mudbank in a large shallow lagoon but the 
development of the palm oil trade and the 
completion of the railway to Kano—which 
gave access to the agricultural and mineral 
wealth of the country—greatly increased the 
importance of the port. Extensive harbour 
work has been in hand for several years and 
- asa result modern ships drawing up to 26 ft. 
of water can now be accommodated. The port 
of Lagos and its new extension at Apapa on 
the mainland opposite have deep water 
berths and wharves well provided with 
modern equipment to cope with the in- 
creasing volume of Nigeria’s trade with 
countries overseas. 

Business men who require information 
on current commercial conditions in 
Nigeria are invited to get into touch 
with our Intelligence Department, 
54 Lombard Street, London, E.C.3. 
Up-to-date reports from our branches 
in Lagos and elsewhere are readily 


obtainable on request. 


BARCLAYS BANK D.C.O. 


I 
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A bus-ride to Bangkok 


Bangkok (as far as a business man is concerned) 
lies a little North of London Bridge. If you live 
in London, you can get there by bus. Ask for 
Gracechurch Street, and get off at our office. 
There you will find a warm welcome and all the 
business facts and figures you want : not only 
from Bangkok, but from Bombay, Borneo, 
Singapore, San Francisco; in fact from all our 
offices in Asia, Europe and the United States. 
For ours is the biggest British bank in the Far 
East; we are intimately connected with its 
trade throughout thirteen countries there, and 


you are welcome to our knowledge and services. 


THE 


HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI 
BANKING CORPORATION 


HEAD OFFICE: HONG KONG 


LONDON OFFICE: 9 GRACECHURCH STREET EC3 


Offices in Europe and the United States, and throughout the Far East 
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HAT is an airline to do when it sees the stability 
\ Y/ of its business jeopardised by circumstances 

outside its control ? Bring out its dirty linen 
into full public view as the British Overseas Airways 
Corporation did in London this week, or follow the 
course of the international airlines meeting in Madrid 
and push it discreetly out of sight ? The issue which 
provoked BOAC into making such acid comments on 
the Bristol Britannia was simple ; in the form in which 
it was delivered to the corporation on Tuesday, the 
long-range version of the Britannia threatens to lose 
rather than make money for BOAC. The airlines at 
Madrid, BOAC among them, face the collapse of some- 
thing less easy to express. It is a break-down of the 
arrangements for fixing air fares brought about by the 
refusal of the American Civil Aeronautics Board to 
honour its partners in this international square dance. 
The paralysis of the rate-fixing machinery that has 
followed has already cost BOAC as much as {£500,000 
in lost revenue. Even if the deadlock can be broken, 
no revision of fares is now possible until next spring. 

Airlines operate on too narrow a margin to take such 
setbacks in their stride. In its last financial year, 
1956-57, BOAC did better than most airlines in man- 
aging to squeeze a bare profit of £300,000 out of 
revenue exceeding £49 million—nearly 15 per cent 
higher than the year before. Yet as matters stand, the 
failure, so far, of the Britannia to live up to its promise 
could cost BOAC even more than the intransigence of 
the United States Civil Aeronautics Board. 

There is no mystery about the Britannia’s technical 
troubles that calls for the kind of kill-or-cure inquiry 
that was held on the Comet. Most of them stem from 
the basic design of the engine which first went on the 
drawing board in 1946. Drastic modifications have 
indeed been made to it since, but the original layout 
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Pegasus in Broken Harness 


has been retained, with its “reverse flow ” principle 
which involves putting a large part of the engine back 
to front. There is a certain logic about this arrange- 
ment, but it has had one unexpected consequence. Long 
ducts carry air along the engine casing to reach the 
intakes well to the rear ; these channels through which 
the air doubles back on its tracks inside the engine 
act, under certain weather conditions, as ice-traps. The 
managing director of BOAC has said flatly in a letter 
circulated to the corporation’s staff this week that “‘ to 
date, there is no cure” for this propensity to accumu- 
late ice. 


While BOAC was operating Britannias on relatively 
uncrowded eastern routes, any tendency to icing could 
be avoided by flying round or under the worst icing 
areas and thus relying as little as possible on the engine 
relighting system that was devised when the icing 
troubles were first discovered. But BOAC has now 
taken delivery of the first of 18 Britannias designed 
specifically for operation on the North Atlantic, and on 
this route diversion is impossible. In addition the air- 
craft has been found to be 7 per cent. below its guaran- 
teed minimum range, though it must be hoped that the 
makers will catch up this margin. 


HIS 7 per cent is critical. It measures the difference 

between success and failure, between a non-stop 
North Atlantic service with the kind of regularity given 
by the big American piston-engined airliners, and one 
that falls substantially short of the target. Since BOAC 
put the Douglas 7-Cs into service at the beginning of 
February, about 95 per cent of all crossings in both 
directions have been non-stop. The Britannia on its 
present range could probably manage 60 per cent non- 
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stop crossings in both directions, which is not enough, 
even in normal circumstances, to justify the attempt 
to run it on regular, scheduled non-stop services. Civil 
flying over the North Atlantic is in a category of its 
own. Once a non-stop crossing has been shown to be 
technically feasible and is commercially offered there 
can be no going back on it. When wind and weather 
made it impossible for a fully-laden Britannia to make 
the crossing, BOAC would have no option but to reduce 
its load, and that would mean running at a heavy loss. 

No airline could view such a prospect with equa- 
nimity. If it had been introducing the Britannia on 
any other route but the North Atlantic, BOAC might 
have felt disposed to temper its criticisms. But the 
North Atlantic route is one on which BOAC has lost 


most ground, and it is also the one that is the, centre 


of the present controversy on fares with the American 
Civil Aeronautics Board. The prospect of continued 
advice, interference and veto from the board in the 
process of fixing North Atlantic fares makes the 
economics of the aircraft operated on that route of 
crucial importance. BOAC still does not know whether 
icing may put any restrictions on operating the 
Britannia on trans-Atlantic flights. The late delivery 
of the aircraft, they say, has already cost £2 million 
in the current year in lost revenue, and this is increas- 
ing at the best by £20,000 and at the worst by 
£60,000 per aircraft for every month they stay out of 
service. This is in addition to the £500,000 lost this 
summer through the inaction of the CAB on the inter- 


national agreement to increase fares. 


HE power of the Civil Aeronautics Board over 

foreign airlines stems from the fact that the inter- 
national rate-fixing machinery works only when all the 
members play according to the rules and collapses as 
soon as one of them fails to do so. One of the rules is 
that the airlines belonging to the International Air 
Transport Association shall work out the international 
level of fares; the second is that provided IATA 
reaches unanimous agreement, which it always does, 
the governments of its member airlines will automatic- 
ally endorse the new fare structure. It is this second 
rule that the CAB has broken. 

It did so last spring, when the airlines decided that 
costs had risen so sharply that an emergency surcharge 
of 5 per cent should be made on all North Atlantic 
fares. This was to come into force on May Ist, and 
every government had approved it by that date with 
the exception of the United States. The Civil Aero- 
nautics Board is the US government agency responsible 
for the country’s airlines and it refused and has con- 
tinued to refuse permission to the American carriers 
under its jurisdiction to put up their fares. Other air- 
lines are unwilling to risk undercutting by the American 
Operators, so none has raised its fares either—though 
if one could steel its nerve to do so, it might quite 
possibly get away with it. The reasons why CAB 
is against higher air fares are a matter of American 
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politics, but in consequence of this it has been able 
to force its will not only on its own carriers but also on 
every other airline operating on that route, whether 
they come from Europe or as far off as Australia. 

This is not the first time that the CAB has directly 
interfered in this fashion. When the North Atlantic 
fares came up for their periodic review in IATA last 
summer, the CAB made it clear that it would not 
approve the meeting’s decisions unless the airlines 
agreed on a substantial fare reduction. The result was 
the proposal for a third-class service to supplement the 
present first and tourist flights, a scheme that many air- 
lines still think was hastily drafted and ill-conceived. 
At the end of this month, the airlines are meeting again 
to work out the final details of the service which is due 
to be introduced on the North Atlantic next spring, 
and they hope that whatever suggestions come out of 
this meeting will break the deadlock with CAB. The 
proposals fall roughly into two classes. One provides 
for higher first class fares, and a 15 to 20 per cent cut 
in existing tourist rates with a proportionate reduction 
in comfort and service. The other aims at converting 
the third class service into some form of special excur- 
sion ticket, leaving the basic first and tourist services 
largely unchanged. Whichever is accepted, the airlines 
have no doubt that the casting vote will come from 
the CAB. 


INCE last May, when the CAB openly refused to 
S approve the 5 per cent fare increase, discreet appeals 
have been made to the CAB to change its mind by the 
governments of the foreign airlines affected by the 
decision. These governments, just as much as the 
American, have the power to give or withhold approval 
to new fares, the International Air Transport Associa- 
tion being nothing but a government approved cartel 
used to smooth the process of negotiation. But when 
one government agency sets aside decisions reached 
by IATA, or applies as much presure in IATA’s dis- 
cussions as the Civil Aeronautics Board has done, the 
system loses its purpose. There may be arguments 
against a cartel that works ; there are none in favour 
of one that does not. Some airlines at least would be 
much better off if the reins of negotiation were taken 
up again by the individual governments on the same 
kind of knock for knock basis as they use when negotiat- 
ing traffic rights for their carriers. When the airlines 
plead at Madrid for higher profit margins to give them 
even a little contribution towards paying for new fleets, 
and when they point out that no other business has so 
little to show for its huge turnover, they tacitly confess 
that they are prisoners of the CAB, even though they 
are tod polite—or too scared—to indulge in name- 
calling. The British tax-payer, faced with the prospect 
of meeting a deficit for BOAC for the first time in 
years—some of which at least is directly attributable 
to the CAB—might well ask whether a little plain talk 
between governments now might not save a great deal 
of trouble later. 
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British Petroleum, applying with American oil 
companies to follow the Royal Dutch—Shell 

group in prospecting for oil in the Sahata, adds 
its prestige to those who think that Saharan oil 


will pay off—eventually 


HEN the French Government reallocates next 
\ X | month the oil prospecting rights over a 
25,000 square mile tract of the Sahara Desert, 
several major British and American oil companies are 
likely to be committed to carry out intensive explora- 
tion in the area. The only major non-French oil 
company with a large interest in the Sahara at present 
is the Royal Dutch-Shell group, which may also seek 
next month to extend its operations. This week the 
British Petroleum Company announced its intention 
to apply, through its French associated company, for 
part of the permit area that, under the French petro- 
leum law, falls due to be surrendered by the two most 
successful French oil groups in the Sahara. Interest 
has been stimulated by the changed attitude of the 
French government, which now permits foreign oil 
companies to form joint concerns with French 
private investors, with the oil company retaining 
full operational control. Encouraged by this, several 
major American oil companies are acting on the reports 
of their Saharan scouts and applying for prospecting 
rights. 

Many of the eager speculators who scramble to 
secure shares in relatively remote financing companies, 
which in turn will help to finance oil exploration in 
the desert, are breezily confident that the Sahara con- 
tains enough oil to end Europe’s dependence on the 
oilfields and vulnerable supply routes of the Middle 
East, and that correspondingly rich rewards will flow 
to its fortunate owners. To the French Government, 
the Sahara holds out the hope of self-sufficiency in 
oil, if not in the rest of Europe at least in the French 
Union ; here (turning a blind eye for the moment to 
Algerian nationalism) lies a major gain in security and 
succour for France’s tottering balance of payments, now 
burdened by £200 million a year for foreign oil. The 
fact that several of the major non-French oil companies 
are now ready to back their opinions with trained men, 
money and equipment, promotes oil in the Sahara from 
the category of wishful thinking to one of acceptable— 
though still very large—commercial risk. 

Any commercial assessment of the oil reserves of 
the Sahara must begin with the admission that so far 
oil men know remarkably little about them. Formations 


Oil from the Sahara 
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which might contain oil are to be found over an area 
of nearly one and a half million square miles of desert. 
For more than half of this vast area no prospecting 
permits have even been sought, and in the rest fewer 
than a hundred wells have so far been drilled. The 
first systematic aerial survey of the Saharan regions 
was made less than eight years ago; the first produc- 
tive well was brought in less than two years ago ; and 
it is only a year since the much talked of field at Hassi 
Messaoud was first discovered. This knowledge is 
certainly too limited to justify the more optimistic 
claims that are now being made for the Sahara ; but, 
equally, it is insufficient to disprove them. 


re all of the information now available about 
the oil reserves of the Sahara has been gleaned 
from the work of four companies only. Three of these 
—Société Nationale de Recherches et d’Exploitation 
des Pétroles (SN. REPAL), Compagnie Frangaise des 
Pétroles d’Algérie (CFPA), and Compagnie de 
Recherches et d’Exploitation de Pétrole au Sahara 
(CREPS)—are effectively controlled by the French 
Government ; the fourth, Compagnie des Pétroles 
d Algérie (CPA), is controlled by the Royal Dutch-Shell 
group, which also has a minority interest in CREPS. 
SN. REPAL and CFPA, carrying out a joint exploration 
programme, discovered the prolific oilfield at Hassi 
Messaoud, some 350 miles south of the Algerian coast. 
A year earlier CREPS made the first discoveries of oil 
in the Sahara at Edjelé and Tiguentourine, near the 
Libyan border. But CPA, which has spent over £14 
million and sunk 27 dry holes in an area the size of 
England and Wales in the southern Sahara, has so far 
met with no success. The three French groups have 
also found in the Sahara rich, but relatively inaccessible, 
deposits of natural gas, for which there is at present 
no profitable outlet. 

Thus the oil potential of the Sahara must be extra- 
polated—one might as well say guessed—from two 
oil fields only. The Edjelé and Tiguentourine deposits 
are much the more thoroughly explored, and the less 
important, of the two. They have been described as 
a “series of small structures,’ occurring fortunately 
near to the surface. Some 15 wells drilled so far are 
capable of production, and with the aid of a 390-mile 
pipeline to be laid to the Tunisian or Libyan coast, a 
yield of about 14 million tons a year might be achieved 
by the early sixties. 


Hassi Messaoud, where all the evidence comes 
from three wells only, is a much more tantalising 
discovery. Oil is found there below 10,000 feet—a 
much greater depth than at Edjelé—but the oil 
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sands, once they are struck, are very thick. A 
pay zone of more than 500 feet has been deter- 
mined in each of the first three wells drilled, and 
although these have been spaced some 8 kilometres 
apart, it is quite clear that the limit to the field has 
not yet been established. In terms of the volume of 
its oil-bearing sands, therefore, the Hassi Messaoud 
field might well measure up to Middle Eastern stan- 
dards. What is not yet established is the rate at which 
oil could be continuously extracted from it. Initial 
tests gave a flow equal to 2,000 barrels a day, but the 
oil sands at Hassi Messaoud are less porous and are 
thought to be under lower pressure than those 
in most Middle Eastern fields, and it is uncertain 
whether production could be continuously maintained 
at this rate, even if costly production methods were 
used to break up the oil sands and make the oil flow 
more freely to the well bottom. Even if each well 
could be made to give a regular yield of 2,000 barrels 
a day, no less than a hundred equally productive wells 
would have to be completed to fulfil the French 
Government’s hope of ro million tons a year by 1960. 

Expenditure on oil exploration and development in 
the Sahara has been rising rapidly. By 1956 some £35 
million had been spent, and another £20 million is 
expected to be spent this year alone. M. Lejeune, the 
French Minister for the Sahara, has been canvassing a 
stepped-up programme of £350 to £400 million to be 
spent during the next three years exclusively in the 
Sahara regions, if the men, money and equipment can 
be found. Permits to prospect for oil in the Sahara are 
granted only to companies that guarantee large mini- 
mum expenditures in working over their concessions, 
and as more foreign oil companies come into the area, 
the French groups should be able to concentrate their 
resources on the development of the fields they have 
already found. But there would still remain the problem 
of transporting the oil to the Mediterranean—by a pipe- 
line that could not be laid until the problem of Algerian 
nationalism had itself been solved. 


NTIL some political settlement is reached in 
U Algeria, indeed, no significant quantities of 
Saharan oil can be brought to market at all. No settle- 
ment appears in sight, yet foreign oil companies are 
now demonstrating their faith in the future of the 


Saharan concessions. After an initial close-fistedness 
born of justifiable pride of discovery, the French 
Government has done much to make the Sahara attrac- 
tive to foreign oil companies, and to induce them to 
identify their interests with the maintenance of the 
French writ in North Africa. Foreign oil companies 
are now allowed full operational control in the new 
French companies they form jointly with private 
investors to explore for oil in the Sahara. The right 
to prospect is given free and not auctioned or sold, 
subject only to the undertaking to spend minimum 
sums on exploration, and prospecting rights carry with 
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them the assurance of a fifty-year concession to exploit 
and market freely any oil found. There is no fifty-fifty 
division of profits in the Sahara, royalties are not pay- 
able until 300,000 tons of oil have been produced from 
the concession, and are then levied at a modest rate. 
And the French Government offers low income taxes 
and generous depletion allowances. This is an attrac- 
tive list of inducements to any oil company, but they 
depend on the maintenance of the French petroleum 
law in the Sahara. By creating the Common Organisa- 
tion for the Saharan Regions, the French Government 
holds out the hope that French economic control and 
the favourable oil laws could be maintained in the oil 
regions even if independence were granted to Algeria 
north of the desert. 


T is difficult to see how this arrangement—however 
I tenaciously fought for—could last, when the oil 
produced in the Sahara can reach its markets only 
by passing either through Algeria, or through the 
adjoining territories sympathetic to Algerian nationalism 
of Tunisia or Libya. In deciding to go ahead 
with costly exploration programmes, the oil com- 
panies must have weighed the commercial possi- 
bilities of an alternative environment—an Algerian 
nationalist government as the legal owner of the oil. 
But a company that holds back because of this risk 
may lose more than the chance to participate in the 
next big oil find in the Sahara. Once France is assured 
of sufficient oil supplies from the Sahara it is unlikely 
to sanction further expenditure on imports of dollar 
or sterling oil. All oil companies now trading with the 
French Union, therefore, will have eventually to sell 
for francs, whether they obtain their oil from the Sahara 
or not—and only those with interests in the Sahara will 
be able to make good use of all the francs they earn. 
Saharan oil, once it has reached the Mediterranean 
seaboard, will have a large freight advantage over 
Middle East oil, and while the French influence 
remains it would not be involved in profit-sharing 
agreements. This gives a margin to set against the 
higher costs of operation in the Sahara—the higher 
exploration expenditures, deeper drilling, more costly 
production methods because of the character of the oil 
sands, and finally pipeline costs from the interior to 
the coast. A nationalist Algerian government could 
hardly refrain from demanding an equal share in the 
oil companies’ profits. But Algeria, together with 
Tunisia and Libya as probable transit countries, will 
still have an overriding community of interest with the 
oil companies in making and keeping Saharan oil a 
commercial proposition. Those oil companies that 
have entered the Sahara under the umbrella of the 
French petroleum law seem to have done so on the 
footing, not that French control over the Sahara should 
be maintained at all costs, but that the alternative— 
operation under Algerian rule—need not prove 
unworkable. 
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IN THE MARKETS. 


Unstable Equilibrium 


EW investors would put much trust in the modest rally 
F in the gilt edged market this week, which has carried 
the Financial Times index of Government securities up from 
80.67 to 81.28 in a week. A little more buying of medium- 
dated stocks, probably on behalf of some of the smaller 
pension funds, is reported. Few investors equally would 
reach hard and fast conclusions that the down turn in both 
industrials and gold shares (despite encouraging dividends 
from the Orange Free State) represented a change in the 
main trend ; The Economist indicator shows industrials 
down from 215.0 to 207.6 in the week ended on Wednesday. 
Industrials have fallen when Wall Street fell. In some 
sections of the market, notably oil shares, it is probable 
that there are bear accounts that sooner or later 
will be closed. 


It is satisfactory that markets seem to have achieved even 
this temporary equilibrium in advance of the IMF meeting. 
To attempt to look further ahead now would be in vain and 
so the volume of business is unlikely to expand much. The 
low level of gilt-edged, however, seems to imply that the 
maturing £500 million of 2} per cent 1957 Funding stock 
will have to be replaced by another relatively short dated 
stock, and it is fortunate that the maturities over the next 
two or three years are not unduly heavy. At first sight the 
behaviour of really short dated money appears to run counter 
to the general picture of uneasy equilibrium in funded 
stocks. The £250 million of Treasury Bills went last week 
at an average rate of discount of £4 4s. §.06d. per cent., 
compared with £4 2s. 5.03d. per cent a week earlier. It was, 
indeed, the highest Treasury bill rate since mid-February. 
So the rate has moved back approximately to where 
it stood when Bank rate was reduced from 54 per cent to 
§ per cent. 


But the rise is not being read in the discount market as 
necessarily the prelude to a further sharp rise in money rates. 
The discount houses dropped their common bid last week 
from £98 19s. 5d. per cent to £98 18s. 10d. per cent and at 
the lower price secured only 38 per cent of their applications, 
against §9 per cent. The market was not really squeezed, for 
the discount houses seemed to have increased the applica- 
tions that they put in above the common price, but there are 
some signs of stronger competition by outside investors 
who had previously been attracted by the high rates at which 
they could lend to local authorities. Local authorities seek- 
ing accommodation until the market can support a series of 
stock issues are now having a rather easier passage. Seven 
day money is now quoted at § per cent to 54 per cent and 
@ big authority could probably satisfy its needs at the lower 


figure. Four weeks ago the rate was 5} per cent to §3 per 
cent. 
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Pressure Still On 


PECULATIVE pressure on sterling has again been less in 
S evidence this week. The forward discounts against 
the D-mark and the US dollar have fallen a little, but they 
still remain wide—equivalent in the cast of the mark to 8} 
per cent a year. Spot rates against these currencies remain 
at their effective support points—and support has almost 
certainly again been needed—but against the French franc, 
the lira and the Austrian schilling spot rates have risen in 
favour of sterling. Finally, there has been a sharp improve- 
ment in sterling against the Canadian dollar, from $2.64% 
to $2.674. 

The significance of these movements should not be exag- 
gerated. Markets have been narrow. The recovery against 
the minor Continental currencies seems attributable largely 
to payments for wool. The weakening of the Canadian 
dollar—against the US dollar as well as sterling—follows 
its particularly sharp rise at the height of the currency 
rumours. This was largely a reflection of the fact that the 
free Canadian dollar, alone among the bull currencies, could 
show the effect of the inflow wholly by a rise in the spot 
rate rather than in the reserves. Now there have been 
some signs that the Canadian authorities have been using 
their strength to buy gold and US dollars cheaply—though 
the fall in the rate does reflect also the abatement of the 
currency rumours. 

Has the true pressure on sterling eased really signifi- 
cantly ? Optimists should take caution from past experi- 
ence, and remember that, after the initial dramatic weaken- 
ing, the continuance of bear action against sterling becomes 
much less obvious and certainly less dramatised. But while 
operators are prepared to pay an effective annual 
interest rate of 83 per cent to hedge against sterling it is 
evident that the Exchange Account can be getting nothing 
like its full normal inflow of foreign exchange. 


GERMAN BONDS 


Guessing at Germany’s Plan 


HE market in German bonds sprang into unusual 
T activity this week following reports from Bonn that the 
West German Government intends to lay out about {£30 
million during the next two years on debt redemption ahead 
of schedule. As an expression of what the German authori- 
ties would like to do and therefore of the kind of help 
(short of revaluation) that Germany might be willing to give 
in order to offset the strength of the mark and the weakness 
of the franc and the pound the reports are a true reflection of 
German thinking. To that extent only the rumours are well 
founded. Certainly Germany has been a buyer of its own 
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bonded debt (often through Switzerland) recently. Beyond 
that point the reports remain mere reports. There has cer- 
tainly been no official buying of German bonds in London 
and suggestions that official buying had started in a small 
way in New York remain unconfirmed. It is unlikely that 
a start will be made without a clear announcement and 
therefore certainly not before the German elections and 
probably not before the new Bundesbank administration 
takes over in January. 

What will then be done ? Buyers in the market seem 
to have been assuming that Germany would simply buy 
bonds in the market and cancel them, buying presumably at 
the cheapest, whether the bonds were sterling or dollar and 
whether or not they were in German ownership, whether 
they had a gold clause (like the Young loan) or not (like 
the Dawes loan) and whether or not they had been assented 
under the 1953 German debt agreement. Operators there- 
fore went largely for the most readily available stocks— 
Dawes assented and the Young assented—and showed little 
enthusiasm for the unassented stocks which have indeed 


GERMAN BONDS IN LONDON 


Sept. 4 Sept. 9 Sept. I] 


German 5% Dawes Assented 80 84} 
German 43% Young Assented 152? 1534 
German 43% Young Non-assented .. 221 225 
Konversionskasse 4% 1965 Hits 15 
Potash 44% Assented 166 169 


largely disappeared from the market, since with their great 
potential accumulation of interest they were a gift to the 
bond washers. Operators did not show much enthusiasm 
for the bonds of the Konversionskasse which being redeem- 
able within ten years cannot be bought by the foreign 
operator with sterling of as cheap a grade as that which can 
be used to buy the Dawes and Young issues. 

That seems to imply that buyers were largely foreign 
residents. It also shows that they were taking several 
hurdles at a time. Is it quite so obvious that Germany 
would do its redemption by buying through the market when 
a substantial slice of Germany’s foreign indebtedness con- 
sists of a direct debt to the British Government which is not 
fully covered by the current transfer of £75 million ? Is it 
clear that Germany would be prepared to include in any 
bond cancellations the very large holdings of German 
residents and of holdings in Switzerland and other coun- 
tries that do not accept repayment through the EPU 
settlement ? There is much about the German intentions 
still to be clarified. 


CAPITAL MARKET 


New Issues Undeterred 


NVESTMENT markets are hardly what an intending 

borrower would choose, and there is certainly no 
uniform story of success behind recent issues. British 
Aluminium’s offer to shareholders of two million {£1 
ordinary shares at 58s. was one of the casualties. The rights 
lost their value as the day for the first call arrived, and were 
not fully exercised, underwriters taking up 20 per cent of 
the stock ; now the new shares 30s. paid stand at 3s. 6d. 
discount. But there is still opportunity for an issue that 
catches investors’ fancy to succeed. Esso Petroleum’s £7 
million of 6 per cent debentures had that good fortune, and 
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without, it is believed, much aid from the stags ; applications 
amounted to £27 million of stock, applicants receiving full 
allotment up to £500 and 20 per cent above that figure. 
The new stock has settled down at about £3 premium. 

There are plenty of important borrowers still willing to 
run the gauntlet of the market—Vickers among the rest. 
The two most interesting issues this week have been 
Hambros Bank and The Commercial Union Assurance 
Company. The Commercial Union is to raise about £3! 
million by an issue of 1,416,000 ordinary shares of 5s. each 
at 50s. which compares with a current market price of 75s 
The issue will be made as rights in the proportion of one 
for ten, the new shares being offered with benefit of the 
final, but not of the interim, dividend for this year. It will 
naturally result in a large accretion to share premium account 
and the company announces that it has obtained consent 
to a one for one free issue to be voted at its next annual 
general meeting. 

The issue by Hambros Bank is smaller—f1 million in 
the form of 500,000 £1 shares at 4os. (against 66s. for 
the existing £1 shares) to provide the bank with additional 
working capital. It is offered to holders of the 400,000 
£10 shares (£2 10s. paid) in the proportion of seven for 
every eight shares held, and to the one million £1 shares 
in the proportion of three for twenty. The fixing of the 
proportion between the two classes was by the company’s 
articles at the discretion of the directors who have arranged 
that the {10 shareholders get 350,000 of the new shares 
and the {1 shareholders 150,000. They propose, however, 
an alteration in the bank’s articles which should avoid 
the problem for any future rights issue. Such issues 
are to be allotted in proportion to the amounts paid up 
on the two classes. It is proposed, however, that the {10 
shares should always in the aggregate have four times the 
votes of the {1 shares (the ratio that now exists) the shares 
remain pari passu as to dividend rights. The bank also has 
in issue one million “A” shares of £1 which are non- 
voting 6 per cent shares without equity rights. 


BRITISH TRADE 


The Gap Narrows 


= August the seaside is busier than the dockside and 


the trade figures show it. British exports fell last 
month, but imports fell even more and the trade deficit 
narrowed. The improvement was in a sense adventitious. 
British exports were valued at £269.4 million fob, £12 
million less than in July, and happened to include the sum 
of about £10 million for the aircraft carrier Bonaventure 


UNITED KINGDOM TRADE 


(£ million—monthly averages or calendar months) 


Exports to 


Imports Exports Re-exports Trade 
°. 0. N. America 


eid. f.o.b. f.o.b. deficit 


* Provisional. 
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The great new Mullard TV Tube factory at Simonstone in 
Lancashire is probably the most advanced in the world. In 
it is machinery and equipment so revolutionary in concep- 
tion that visitors are startled by its Wellsian appearance. 

The greater part of this machinery was designed, 
developed and built by Mullard’s own engineering depart- 
ment. It is, in effect, an end-product in itself. 


Plants such as this are typical of the Mullard attitude 
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ss in Electronics 


Fusing the Extra High Tension 
connection to the bulb of a 
television picture tube. 


towards production. Constant research into manufac- 
turing techniques and progressive development of plant 
and machinery are among the reasons why Mullard 
products enjoy a world-wide reputation for performance 
and reliability. 


* See a Mullard factory one day, and you'll see the 
end-products of industrial team-work—from research to 
manufacture. 


* If you are interested in visiting a Mullard factory, and if you belong to an organisation concerned 
with the application of electronics, write to the address below on your official letter heading mentioning 
your position in the organisation. 


Mullard 


ELECTRONIC VALVES AND TUBES .- 
_MAGNETIC COMPONENTS « 


~ 
So MULLARD LIMITED . 


SEMI-CONDUCTOR DEVICES e¢ 
SPECIALISED ELECTRONIC EQUIPMENT eo 


MULLARD HOUSE 


X-RAY TUBES 
FINE WIRE 


. TORRINGTON PLACE ° 


LONDON W.C.! 
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More lives than nine 


I.C.I., it may seem, has more lives than a cat. For who 
would otherwise credit that a great chemical organisation 
should also be the leading manufacturer of non-ferrous 
metals ? 

Yet it came about quite naturally. Even in 1926, when 
I.C.I. was formed, the organisation included metal 
producers of long experience and world-wide reputation. 

And Metals Division has not stood still. Today, it 
is the largest producer of non-ferrous metals in the 
Commonwealth, working in copper, brass, aluminium, 
titanium and many of the rarer metals. 


Customers’ gain 


What does the customer gain from this? Two things. 
First, he knows that, through I.C.I. Metals Division, he 


IMPERIAL CHEMICAL 


INDUSTRIES 


has at his service the finest equipment and the broadest 
practical experience in the British non-ferrous industry. 
Second, he has the benefit of that vigorous spirit of 
enquiry and enterprise which characterises the I.C.I. 
organisation. 


Metals Division 


for the newer nuclear metals and 


COPPER 
ALUMINIUM 
TITANIUM 


SWwi 
CAT 2 


LIMITED, LONDON, 
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which was recently delivered to the Royal Canadian Navy. 
Imports dropped sharply by £23.9 million to £335.6 million 
cif ; with re-exports {1.1 million higher at {10.5 million, 
the gross visible trade deficit fell by £13 million to £55.7 
million. 

Taking July and August together, and excluding earlier 
repayments of silver bullion to the United States (a capital 
item), the average value of exports was £275.4 million ; 
this was 13 per cent less than the average for the first 
half of the year but 7 per cent more than in July-August, 
1956. The average value of imports was £347.6 million, 
very slightly below the first half-year’s average but 74 per 
cent higher than in July-August, 1956. The average trade 
deficit, at £62.2 million a month, was £5 million above 
the first half-year’s average and £8 million more than in the 
same two months of last year ; the comparison is hardly 
encouraging. 


EUROPEAN TRADE 


Is This How Britain Compares? 


I’ the last twelve months, more economist-hours in Britain 
must have been spent upon conjecture about the impli- 
cations of European free trade upon British industry than 


FRINGE BENEFITS 








“Fray Fae...” 
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on any other single subject (not that anybody seems to have 
reached more than the most qualified of conclusions). 
Approaches have varied: most inquirers, as Mr. H. H. 
Leisner told the British Association at Dublin last week, 
have tended to ask industries how confident they felt and 
how their costs seemed to compare, or to inquire in foreign 
“free” markets how they ranked British products, though 
there has been some juggling with estimates of the elasticity 
of demand. Mr Leisner himself presented the results of a 
purely statistical approach—ranking British exports in the 
order of their relative success in western European markets 
from 1953 to 1956. “ Success” is measured by comparing 
the value of each of sixty groups of British exports with 
those of Britain’s three closest European competitors in each 
group ; some adjustments are then made for the rates of 
change shown by each group over the period. 


This ranking, which in sheer tabular size defies repro- 
duction, is interesting in itself (though any such short period 
may display some fortuitous elements, as Mr Leisner acknow- 
ledges). His “top ten,” by this assessment, are aircraft, 
tractors, “ power generating (other than electric) machinery,” 
cosmetics and soaps, rubber tyres, paint, nickel (a re-export), 
coal tar chemicals, textile machinery, and woollen fabrics. 
The “ least competitive ” of the sixty products he has com- 
pared are synthetic fabrics (§Ist), pottery, tin (another 


worked ; the lowest amount of paid 
time off recorded was 136 hours in 19§§ 
for iron and steel operatives (who, 
incidentally, worked about 2,370 hours 
that year, on the average), and the 
highest was 231 hours off that year for 
white collar workers on the railways 








OST people applying for a new 
M job consider the amount of holi- 
days they get as well as the pay and the 
working hours ; more and more often 
of late the employer will parade before 
them other benefits as well—a pensions 
scheme, a canteen, medical services, 
sports clubs and the like (for girls in 
London the pre-requisite nowadays 
seems to be luncheon vouchers). As 
a by-product of an inquiry on behalf 
of the International Labour Office, 
the Ministry of Labour has pub- 
lished rather more complete estimates 
than have ever been available before of 
just how much these “ fringe benefits ” 
amount to in various industries. 

It has carried out, for the year 1955, 








a survey of these payments and benefits 
in kind in five major manufacturing 
industries, plus coalmining and the 
railways — including white - collar 
workers along with manual operatives. 
Right across these industries, it found 
these benefits in cash and kind varied 
from about 9s. 4d. a week for employees 
in shoe manufacture (who were earning 
on the average, in the establishments 
covered by this survey, about £396 a 
year in 1955) to about 24s. 3d. a week 
for employees in coalmining (whose 
average 1955 pay came to £647 a year). 
In holidays and other paid time off, such 
as sick leave, all the employees covered 
in the survey were being paid for six 
per cent as much time a year as they 


WHAT EMPLOYERS PAY—IN CASH AND IN KIND 


(who put in about 1,800 working hours 
each in 1955). 

White-collared workers, as a group, 
were working shorter hours, getting 
paid for more time off (their holidays 
are often longer), and receiving two or 
three times as much in fringe benefits 
as manual operatives. These figures 
were collected because in discussions 
of the Common Market and the Free 
Trade Area, in particular, fringe bene- 
fits are becoming a point of major im- 
portance in international pay compari- 
sons. But the national comparisons 
the Ministry has produced, here, 
between industries and groups of 
workers during the same boom period, 
are themselves intriguing. 





















































































































Fringe Benefits (as % of total Payroll) Average Paid 
Average fringe time off, 
pay per | National Pensions Accident Other Subsidies Other Total payments average 
employee, insurance schemes benefit social to poyments fringe per per 
1955 | security employees payments employee employee 
& « & | Per cent £ s.d. (hrs. a year) 
Iron and steel .... 611 18 4 | 2:3 1-6 0-4 0-1 0-9 i-l 6-4 39 611 146-2 
Shipbuilding ..... ae el 2°5 1-4 0-4 0-2 0-4 0-4 53 30 18 It 131-4 
Machine tools .... 582 10 6 2:2 1-2 0:2 0-0 0-8 0-9 5-3 31 2 1 160-0 
GME Biveccccas 374 13 2 3:3 1-9 0:1 0-0 1-5 0-5 7-3 27 9 8 136-4 
Boots and shoes 396 8 10 3:0 2°5 0:0 0-0 0-5 0-1 6-1 2410 8 140-9 
— eee 646 16 10 2:3 29 0-8 1-0 1-7 Il 9-8 63 2 6 138-7 
Railways ......... 525 10 2 2:7 1-9 0:0 0-1 0-3 5-0 26 18 6 155-0 
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re-export) iron and steel, cement, travel goods, lead, wood 
and cork goods, watches and clocks, and zinc. Ships, one 
notices, come “ 14th most successful,” cars 29th, electrical 
generators 31st, inorganic chemicals 34th and organic chemi- 
cals 43rd, and machine tools 39th. Mr Leisner feels that 
the ranking represents comparative costs of British industry 
vis-a-vis continental industries “more or less accurately.” 
As he says, few broad conclusions about the relative fortunes 
of broad industrial groups, in free trade, could be drawn 
from it: most industries have some products ranking high 
as well as low. 

Mr Leisner begs the inevitable question that his and other 
approaches to this industrial conundrum provoke—seeking 
a guess about the net effect of European free trade on British 
industry—by assuming that in some long run Britain’s 
balance of payments with Europe, by internal adjustment, 
devaluation and the like, must be brought into equilibrium: 
and that by then, the benefits to certain British industries 
must ipso facto balance the losses of others. He says 
nothing about the level at which trade might balance—or 
about the fact that since both Britain and Europe trade 
widely with third countries, their trade need never directly 
balance at all. This is to assume the whole argument away : 
but Mr Leisner did, at the end of his paper, refer to “ lasting 
benefits ” of free trade to Britain—which one assumes would 
be economic, not simply moral: so he is for it, on the whole. 


NEWSPRINT 


From Shortage to Surplus 


EWSPRINT, for so long a scarce commodity, is now in 
N surplus. For the first time in four years consumption 
in the United States, which uses well over half of the 
world’s newsprint, has ceased to expand. Between the first 

even months of 1956 and 1957 American consumption 
fell by about 11,000 tons to 3.5 million tons: in July alone 
consumption was 442,000 tons, 18,000 tons less than a 
year ago. In Britain, despite derationing last December, 
consumption shows only a slight increase. In the second 
quarter of this year consumption by newspapers, which 
account for nine-tenths of domestic usage, amounted to 
17,700 tons a week, only 300 tons higher than in the same 
quarter of 1956. In both countries stocks of newsprint are 
piling up. 

But the surplus has not arisen solely because newspapers 
are facing harder times. Years of high and—despite paper- 
makers’ protestations—profitable prices have called into 
being huge programmes for expanding capacity, and 
these are now reaching completion. World productive 
capacity this year will increase by over one million tons 
to 13.5 million tons a year; in Canada alone capacity is 
rising by 460,000 tons to 6,030,000 tons a year. The British 
newsprint industry is operating at an annual rate of nearly 
700,000 tons, compared with an output of 643,000 tons in 
1956. The gap between supply and demand is expected 
to widen further until in 1959 the estimated world capacity 
of over 15 million tons may exceed requirements by at least 
one million tons. To keep the market in reasonable balance 
leading producers in North America have just resorted to 
the unfamiliar expedient of cutting back output. Yet 
plenty will not necessarily mean lower prices. Costs of 
wood pulp, labour and equipment are still rising and pro- 
ducers are probably strong enough to avoid making heavy 
‘ price cuts uriless a major recession comes. 
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Report from Bowater Paper 


IR ERIC BOWATER has in the past displayed qualities of 
S ebullience and optimism. Believing that better living 
standards and greater literacy must increase the demand for 
newsprint, the Bowater Paper Corporation, of which he is 
chairman, has added substantially to its capacity in this 
country and in North America. Much of the additional 
newsprint produced is sold under firm long-term contracts, 
though even the firmest of contracts must depend on the 
ability of the buyer to fulfil his part. Expansion has been 
largely paid for by the issue of prior charge capital, and 
the gearing on Bowater’s ordinary shares is high. High 
gearing enhances the benefits of prosperity, but it exagger- 
ates the effects of a recession for the equity shareholder— 
as the prewar experience of this group painfully showed. 

Thus far Sir Eric has been successful. For the six 
months to June 30th last the group sold paper, pulp and 
other products worth £44.8 million and received nearly 
£7.7 million from the sale of power and merchanted goods 
and from service charges. Comparative figures for the first 
six months of 1956 were £38.8 million and £5.9 million, 
but those results included only two months’ trading of 
Mersey Paper of Nova Scotia. In the first half of this 
year, the group earned a gross profit of £8,303,000 (against 
£7,715,000) and a net profit of £2,631,000 (against 
£2,557,000) ; the interim ordinary dividend is held at 4} 
per cent. Interest on the loan capital of subsidiaries has 
risen from £469,000 to £843,000 and dividends on the 
preference capital of subsidiaries and payments to minority 
shareholders have risen from £99,000 to £393,000. 

Sir Eric now reports that, with the exception of Bowater’s 
Newfoundland, where a fire curtailed production, the 
group’s mills have “ operated substantially to capacity.” He 
expects them to continue to do so for the rest of the year, 
but he admits that “trading conditions are today more 
uncertain than they were.” Consumption of newsprint in 
this country (where an increase was expected after the 
decontrol last December) and in North America has merely 
“held steady.” Working costs continue to rise and are 
reducing profit margins. Sir Eric and his colleagues still 
hope that an increase in output will offset the shrinkage in 
margins. The development programme in this country has 
been slowed down (though not, so far as can be judged, 
by the deliberate choice of the board), but new develop- 
ments in North America continue “in a_ satisfactory 
manner.” The hard test of Bowater’s expansion may come 
in two or three years ; that possibility has contributed to 
the marking down of Bowater’s ordinary units from 37s. 94d. 
to 34s. 9d. and of the convertible 5} per cent unsecured 
loan stock (which just over six months ago touched a pre- 
mium of 94 over the issue price of 974) from 94} to 91} 
on the half-yearly figures. 


NATIONAL INCOME 


Wages and Profits 


uCH of the vast amount of tabular matter packed into 
M the annual blue book on national income and ex- 
penditure* elaborates and revises the earlier estimates. But 
among some new information provided this year is a divi- 
sion of “ factor incomes according to the sector of employ- 


ment.” So goes the jargon. It means how much of the 
~ *HMSO. 74 pages. 6s. 
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1820-1957 


Over a century and a quarter of experience 
lies behind the range of products 
manufactured by British Chrome & 
Chemicals Limited. As new and more 
economical methods of production 
come into use, the results of constant 
research and development will be more 
readily available to play their part 


in the industrial expansion of the future. 


The experience of B.C.C. is ever at the service of 
industry. 






Britain’s largest manufacturers 

of chrome chemicals 

BRITISH CHROME & CHEMICALS 
LIMITED 

EAGLESCLIFFE, STOCKTON-ON-TEES 

Please address sales enquiries to: London Office: 6 Arlington Street, St. James’s S.W.1. 

BCC 8075 $1 




















Whatever your business may be— 


erchants &% Shippers or 
Smokers of Kippers 


ACCOUNTING by e 





REG. T.M. {G} 


-will cut your 
olfice costs 


1 High-Speed ADDING MACHINES 
2 All-Purpose ACCOUNTING MACHINES 

3 ‘Small Office’ BOOKKEEPING MACHINES 
4 Electronic DATA PROCESSING SYSTEMS 





Adding & Accounting Machine Division of The National Cash Register Company Ltd., 206-216 Marylebone Road, London, N.W.1. Telephone: PA Ddington 7070 
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The shortest after-dinner speech on record, spoken by a man 


who’s rightly aggrieved. He’s had Towelmasters put in at the 


firm and he knows how efficient and hygienic they are, guaranteeing 


every user a clean, dry portion of towel every single time. So 
naturally the lack of a Towelmaster forces a man to say a few 
well-chosen words! 


ADVANCE 
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Advance Linen Services Ltd., (Dept. E24) Stratton House, Piccadilly, London, W.1. Telephone: MAY fair 8886 
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total of all incomes arising from.the domestic production 
of goods and services (known as the gross domestic product) 
was contributed by the activity of companies, how much 
by the public sector and how much by persons working 
on their own account or in partnership, including farmers 
and professional people. Last year the personal sector con- 
tributed 19 per cent of the total, the company share was 
57 per cent and the remaining 24 per cent came from the 
central government, local authorities and the public cor- 
porations. 

This new analysis is taken a stage further by distinguish- 
ing, for each type of activity, between income from employ- 
ment, on the one hand, and income from profits and other 
trading activity on the other. The table reproduces some 
of the figures for companies and public corporations. Last 
year’s wages and salary bill for companies operating in the 
United Kingdom is put at £7,246 million ; their gross trad- 
ing profits, before tax, are assessed at £3,002 million, and 


Public 


Companies Corporations 





- | 
1950 | 1955 | 1956 





1955 | 1956 












£ million 
4,401 | 6,620 | 7,246) 803 | 1,225 | 1,307 


2,199 | 2,985 3,098} 198; 313| 340 
1,759 | 2,864 2,999} 169) 295; 326 


Employment income........ 

Gross trading profits* and rent 
Before stock appreciation . 
After stock appreciation .. 


Percentages 

Employment income as per cent. 
of total factor income : 

Before stock appreciation . . . 


66-7 | 68-9 | 70 10 9 79-4 
After stock appreciation .:.. | 69 


9 “1 | 80-2 | 79-6 
‘8 | 70-7 | 82-6 | 80-6 80-0 


* Gross trading surpluses of public corporations. 





with £96 million from rents, their gross trading income is 
put at £3,098 million. So the contribution of companies to 
the domestic product last year is reckoned to be £10,344 
million, in which employment income represented 70.1 per 
cent. A similar calculation for the public corporations put 
the proportion of their employment income at 79.4 per cent. 

If, however, the national income accounting practice of 
making a hazardous adjustment for stock appreciation is 
followed, a slightly different set of data is produced. 
According to which is used, employment income of com- 
panies can be said to have gained or lost ground since 1950 
—a discovery that is bound to encourage the view that 
statistics can prove anything. Doubtless both sets of figures 
will work their way into wage disputes ; but on each method 
of computation the wage and salary share for companies 
went up last year. 


COPPER 


Prices and Pricing 


OPPER prices have fluctuated sharply this week. On 

Monday, following a fall of nearly £13 a ton over the 
previous week, the market opened nervously on depressing 
reports of copper business in the United States, and of a 
further rise of 1,200 tons to 16,100 tons in stocks of copper 
in London Metal Exchange warehouses. Then came news 
of a further cut of {10 to £190 a ton in the Rhodesian 
Selection Trust price. Selling pressure increased, and the 
cash price closed that morning nearly £8 lower at £182 Ios. 
a ton. Before the end of the day the American custom 
smelters had cut prices by another 1} cents to 25 cents a 
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Ib (£200 a ton). Since then prices have recovered sharply ; 
dealers and merchants—but not consumers—and a few 
speculators have been buying and on Thursday cash metal 
closed at {191 a ton. 

Meanwhile the negotiations for a common system of 
pricing Rhodesian copper seem close to stalemate. The two 
producing groups—Anglo American and RST—have 
decided that they cannot accept the consumers’ amendments 
to their original proposals, but have said that they would 
consider any alternative scheme the consumers might put 
forward. As the scope for an alternative is slim, the con- 
sumers are faced with three choices. They can continue 
with the present dual pricing system—accepted as unsatis- 
factory—whereby RST sells at a fixed price and Anglo 
American sells on the basis of the open market quotations 
in London. They can accept the producers’ original pro- 
posals for a common price related to the open market price 
but changing less frequently. Or they can return wholly 
to the open market basis. The last may prove to be the 
most acceptable. Because the RST price has tended to be 
above the open market, at least one fabricator who buys 
from both groups has been forced to sell products wholly 
on the basis of the open market price. 


TOBACCO 


Dearer Smoking 


N increase in cigarette and tobacco prices was not un- 
A expected, and the lead set last weekend by the giant 
Imperial Tobacco Company will probably soon be followed 
by other manufacturers. Both parts of the industry, the 
manufacturers and the distributors, have been having a 
thinner time lately. The home market has taken some time 
to recover from last year’s increase in duty, while leaf prices 
and other manufacturing costs have been swelling steadily. 
Without the cushioning effect of higher turnover, these cost 
increases have been harder to absorb. 

The effect of the penny increase on a packet of twenty 
Imperial cigarettes—which include Players, Churchman, 
Wills, Ogden, and others—will be to increase the standard 
distributive margin on a 3s. 10d. brand by just over jd. 
to a little over 5d. a packet, and the manufacturers’ share 
by nearly jd. to not quite 73d. The other 2s. 10}d. goes, 
as before, to the Chancellor. Retailers and wholesalers have 
been pressing hard for a bigger margin ever since the last 
price increase two years ago. Once or twice they have 
resorted to a boycott of particular brands, and the larger 
bonuses manufacturers have been offering them for dis- 
playing their brands have not been, in their view, adequate 
substitutes for an all-round increase in the standard margin. 
Apart from the general rise in costs, their position has not 
been helped by the small but steady switch in sales to filter 
tips, which are sold at a lower price and therefore earn 
a smaller margin. 

The extra 3d. or so the manufacturer will now get will 
not all be net gain. Since price changes have to be made 


: in multiples of a penny for a packet of twenty, which can 


mean some very significant changes in factory prices less 
duty—in this instance an increase of roughly 10 per cent— 
manufacturers have long made it their custom to even 
things out more gradually by making imperceptible changes 
to the weight of each cigarette. Moreover, the latest in- 


crease, which comes virtually at the end of Imperial 
Tobacco’s financial year, will serve first to bolster up the 
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expected decline in the group’s future trading profits, rather 
than add sharply to them. Imperial Tobacco’s customary 
notice to the Stock Exchange offers a warning against any 
rise in hopes for next February’s final dividend, which 
might still have to be reduced slightly. 


STANDARD MOTOR 


Massey-Harris Withdraws 


ee ee the Canadian company which 
already owns about one-fifth of the ordinary shares 
of Standard Motor Company, has withdrawn its offer for 
the remainder. The offer was never formally made but the 
Treasury had given its consent to the proposal that Massey- 
Harris-Ferguson should offer one of its common shares for 
every eight Standard shares plus Is. 6d. in cash for every §s. 
Standard unit. The offer seemed not particularly attractive 
to the British investor, even when it was announced, for 
Massey-Harris-Ferguson stock then stood at $16 (London) 
making the bid worth about 9s. 6d. for each Standard share. 

Since then the Massey-Harris-Ferguson stock has fallen 
to $13% (London) at which the bid is worth only 8s. 6d. 
This drop in the price (coupled with reluctance to improve 
the bid) is one of the reasons why the directors of Massey- 
Harris-Ferguson have withdrawn the offer. The other 
reason they mention is the impossibility of assessing the full 
effect of the devaluation of the franc on an important part 
of the company’s operations (especially, it can be presumed, 
in marketing). 

This ill-starred offer had been welcomed by the Standard 
company’s directors, who saw the chance not only of cement- 
ing ties between the two businesses, which are already 
close, but also of covering Standard’s anticipated need for 
capital. The withdrawal of the bid thus leaves Standard 
with a major financing problem, which contributed to the 
fall in the price of the Standard shares from 8s. to 6s. 103d, 
on the withdrawal of the bid. 


PERSONAL SPENDING 


Consumption Is Rising 


ERSONAL spending probably rose at a slightly faster 
t ox in the second quarter of this year. Estimates 
of expenditure on clothing, housing, tobacco, drink and 
household goods, which between them make up about 40 
per cent of total personal consumption, have now been pub- 
lished showing a combined increase over the second quarter 
of last year of more than 6 per cent in value and over 4 
per cent in volume. Provisional indications of food con- 
sumption, which accounts for another third of total con- 
sumption, suggests that the total increase in volume for the 
second quarter will be a little more than the I per cent total 
increase recorded in the first three months of this year. 
Part of this increase is due to the thriving recovery of 
household goods sales, which shot up by 9 per cent in 
volume from a year ago when the market was very much 
troubled by the tighter hire purchase controls. The increase 
in tobacco consumption, a full 6 per cent in volume, must 
similarly be read in conjunction with the nine months’ 
depression in that market after the increases in duty in last 
year’s budget. Whether the second quarter’s figures mark 
a permanent recovery remains to be seen, though the 
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Government’s statement on lung cancer caused some 
momentary tremulations in sales returns at the end of June. 
But tobacco and household goods account for only a seventh 


CONSUMERS’ EXPENDITURE 


(€ million : current prices) 


1,028 | 1,088 | 1,094 | 1,166 

187; 213 | 230/| 265 

214; 226; 249| 246 

Housing, fuel and light 438 429; 399; 440 
Household goods .... 208 | 
Clothing 282 | 
Travel and entertain- 


208 224! 283 
336 | 320! 401 


170; 198; 163 
Other goods and 


services 648! 681 | 645 
3,318 | 3,395 | 3,609 


of total consumption ; the increased spending last summer 


appears to have been well spread among most other kinds 
of purchases. 


ISI 


SUEZ CANAL 


The Founders’ Shares 


be Tuesday of next week holders of 100,000 founders’ 
shares in the Suez Canal Company are called to a 
meeting in Paris. It is a rare event for the holders of these 
shares, which have no nominal value and are not graced 
with an entry in the company’s balance sheet, to be called 
to a decisive meeting. Normally they have no votes, but 
when the whole constitution of the company is to be 
changed, as the Suez Canal board now proposes, bringing it 
under French law and turning it into an investment com- 
pany, they are entitled to what in England would be called a 
class meeting. They will be asked to approve the changes 
that the company recently got through its general meeting. 

For a resolution to be adopted at the class meeting a 
50 per cent quorum and a two-thirds majority of those 
voting will be needed. Since the founders’ shares are all 
in bearer form anything could happen. If no quorum is 
present the meeting is automatically adjourned for one 
month and the,necessary quorum then falls to one-third of 
the total. Present assumptions are that the quorum at the 
first meeting will not be reached, but that at the second 
meeting it will. That would give a welcome opportunity 
for some fresh thinking by founder shareholders about the 
company’s future. Do they really envisage the future of 
the Suez Canal Company as a French investment trust 
backing any venture (like the Channel Tunnel) that takes 
its fancy ? 

At this late hour the company has at last seen the need 
for advancing some sort of a reason in favour of the directors’ 
plan for continuing as an investment trust. The main 
reason advanced is fiscal. The company that has been at 
such pains to stress its international character now states 
that it is in a fiscal sense French, and that the tax on 2 
capital distribution would be heavy (as the tax on a distri- 
bution of income would also be). That argument whatever 
its validity—and time should be granted to consider it much 
more closely—could at best only be advanced against a hasty 
liquidation. It is not a conclusive argument in favour of 
granting the powers that the directors now seek. 
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Specialists in Harmony 





A rugged valley becomes the site of a giant hydro-clectric 
scheme; a complete new industry grows out of a wasteland. 
Schools, power stations, industrial laboratories such as shown 
below, modern hospitals, and whole new towns"transform the 
skyline in many parts of the world. Plans like these can only 
be realised economically by men of diverse talents working 
together in harmony for a single aim. Such close co-operation 
is assured when Cubitts undertake projects of any magnitude; 
every phase, from their inception to the installation of 
engineering services and final finishing, is carried out by 
specialist divisions within the Group. 











STRUCTURAL 
ENGINEERING 


MECHANICAL SERVICES 
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Laboratories at Eastleigh for William R. Warner & Co. Ltd. 
Architects: Edward D. Mills and Partners, F[/A/A.R.1.B.A. 





Now, as in the past 


CUBITTS 


build for the future 


ELECTRICAL 
INSTALLATIONS 










THE CUBITT GROUP OF COMPANIES 







Great Britain « Canada 
New Zealand + West Indies + Middle East 


HOLLAND & HANNEN AND CUBITTS LTD - ONE QUEEN ANNE’S GATE - LONDON - SW1 


TGA C247 
, 
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“...LOCAL CONFLICT... 


Global war is not the Clausewitzian ‘continuation 
of policy by other means’ but the negation of all 
policy. It is inconceivable, therefore, that it could 
arise except by accident, from a local conflict which 
got out of hand. The deterrent against the local 
conflict is therefore the root of all deterrence.” 


THE TIMES, 5th April 1957 


A ee 


* 


Bisa ad Se a 


sremeenaiatie smartest 


So vast is the destructive power of the megaton bomb it could 
not be used unless the very existence of a nation was at 

stake. Yet between this extreme and peaceful coexistence a whole 
range of conflicts is possible—conflicts that do not justify 
weapons of mass destruction. Conventional force can be the 
only effective deterrent to local conflict—and a strong 

air force must be the first consideration. 


The GNAT light jet fighter has established a brilliant concept in 
modern air defence, avoiding the penalties of size, weight, 
bewildering complexity and staggering cost. Compared with the 
conventional fighter it has the same speed, better manceuvrability 
and greater operating height, coupled with the most advanced 
armament and equipment. As a modern tactical fighter the 
GNAT is the right aircraft, for the right job at the right time. 


FOLLAND. 


GNAT 


LIGHT JET FIGHTER 


FOLLAND AIRCRAFT LIMITED . HAMBLE . SOUTHAMPTON . ENGLAND 
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GOLD PRICE 


Imperturbable Gold 


HE world gold market has preserved a noteworthy calm 

despite the stresses on the fereign exchanges. There 
has been no flight from suspect currencies into gold ; no 
buyers have gone for gold in anticipation of the coming 
IMF meeting. Certainly during the past week there has 
been a modest demand for gold from the Middle East 
that may have a political inspiration, but the dollar price 
has nevertheless remained at $34.94 to $34.96 per ounce. 
At this price it would be normal for central banks of 
countries that are debtors in EPU to buy gold in preparation 
for the mid-month settlement in respect of August. Settle- 
ments are made on the basis of strict parity, so that it pays 
central banks to buy gold if it is at any measurable discount 
below $35. There has, however, been no sign of such 
buying ; on the contrary, the central banks of some of the 
debtor countries have been selling gold in order to mobilise 
the dollars required by them to support their currencies in 
the foreign exchange market. 

There have been sharp movements in the price of gold 
in terms of French francs but they have done no more 
than keep pace with the devaluation of the franc. For a 
short period after the devaluation the price of gold in Paris 
failed to keep up with this movement, owing to profit- 
taking sales by hoarders. It would then have been possible 
to move gold at a profit from France to Switzerland, basing 
the operation on the rate for French franc notes in Zurich. 
Unfortunately, that fleeting opportunity was not seized ; it 
would have provided an interesting test of the French 
customs’ efficacy in checking an outward movement of gold 
as contrasted with their leniency in allowing illicit entry 
of the metal into France. In recent weeks there has been a 
complete absence of Russian sales of gold. The Russians 
have been maintaining their sterling balances by sales of 
other metals, including palladium and platinum. Are they 
holding their gold back to see what happens to European 
currencies at the Washington meeting ? 


TEA AND RUBBER SHARES 


Ceylon’s Tighter Belt 


EYLON so far has been better provided for sterling 
. than either India or Pakistan, though its sterling 
balances have recently been falling. The tightening of 
Ceylon’s exchange regulations just announced underlines 
that change for the worse though it created only a minor 
flutter in tea and rubber shares. Broadly the new regula- 
tions provide that residents of Ceylon may not buy sterling 
securities, including the shares of London-registered tea 
companies operating in Ceylon ; the banks may not without 
specific authority grant advances for the purchase of estates 
belonging to sterling companies ; the amount of money that 
either emigrants or tourists may take out is strictly limited ; 
and insurance companies are required to re-invest in Ceylon 
all but a narrow margin of life premiums earned in Ceylon. 
The banks’ lending rates for a so far unspecified list of 
luxury imports are also being raised. The effect on British 
life insurance business is likely to be small. Transfer of 
rupee premiums was already restricted and the total volume 
of life assurance business done by United Kingdom offices in 
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877 
Ceylon is small, though a slightly larger amount is done by 
Dominion offices. 

The effect on tea and rubber shares may in the long run 
be more significant than is suggested by this week’s slight 
easing of the shares of the smaller companies. There has 
recently been some free buying on Ceylon account of shares 
of sterling tea companies in London, in anticipation, it is 
believed, of the very restriction that has now been imposed. 
This buying has now dried up; so has the business of 
bidding for European-owned estates and then parcelling 
them up into local stnall 1oldings. That element of specu- 
lative flavour in tea and to -ubber shares in Ceylon seems 
to have finished, as it has finished among Indian tea shares, 
because vendors can no longer feel confident that they will 
be allowed to transfer the proceeds. 

So far there is no suggestion that sterling tea estates in 
Ceylon will not be allowed to transfer the funds needed 
to pay their dividends. Nor indeed has India, whose ex- 
change predicament is much worse than Ceylon’s, yet failed 
to allow such transfers, though Pakistan, before its exchange 
rate was adjusted, could not avoid doing so. In form, at any 
rate, the new exchange restrictions in Ceylon are imposed 
for one year only and tea shareholders getting a dividend 
yield of 20 per cent or more may feel that the risk is fairly 
But although India and Ceylon would be 
reluctant to interfere with’ the transfer of dividends, the 
risk remains. 


ELECTRICITY SUPPLY 


Sharing the Load with France 


4E Minister of Power’s approval to the idea of a high 
- voltage link between the British and French electricity 
grids sets the official seal on several years’ hard technical 
enquiry. If all goes well—and there are a number of details 
still to be worked out—the new cable link may be in opera- 
tion in time for the winter peak loads of 1960-1961. Cable 
tests carried out in the sea off Dover in 1953 and 1955 
showed that such a link was feasible. But at the end of 
1955 the Swedish firm, ASEA, came forward with some 
new equipment that met the difficulty of converting direct 
current at high voltages into alternating current. Previous 
tests had been concerned with an alternating current system, 
involving three cables. A direct current line under the 
Channel would be cheaper ; there would be only one cable 
and it could be made of new and simpler materials. More- 
over, the power trans- 
— —— fer using a dc line 
gree : 5-3] would be independent 
of the frequencies of 
-®BUNKIRK the two grids and thus 
=e | more easily controlled. 
“one XENON || So a further series of 
tests was made, using 
ae —— 2. a dc cable. 
ee The merits of a link 
of this kind are that 
British and French peak electricity loads occur at slightly 
different times, thus offering the possibility of saving new 
generating capacity in both countries. The daily peak in 
France usually occurs about an hour before the British peak, 
and there are significant weekly and seasonal differences as 
well. When French hydro-electric reservoirs are over-full 
in the winter some of the spill over might be transferred, as 


co RO ca ae 
Ww WEYBRIDGE ee —— 


TH 
oR fs 


= Te 


FENGLISH CHANNEL = 2 
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electricity, to Britain ; a reverse flow should be possible in 
dry summer spells when the load on coal fired power stations 
in Britain is low. The new cable link, which will cost 
roughly £4 million (excluding connections to the grids at 
either end), should obviate the need to build new genera- 
ting capacity with a capital saving of £8-£10 million ; the 
annual saving, in both capital and operating costs, is 
expected to be at least £300,000. 


The cable will be laid between Dungeness, whither an 
extension is to be built from the super-grid terminal at 
Canterbury, to a point near Boulogne where it will be con- 
nected with the French grid. Terminal stations at either end 
will convert the direct current at 200 kV to alternating 
current at 275 kV, for Britain, and 225 kV, for France. This 
converter plant will be made by ASEA, but the switchgear, 
transformers, power factor correcting equipment, and the 
35 mile cable are to be made by British and French firms. 
Tenders for the cable have now been invited. 


RAW WOOL 


Fall in Prices Checked 


HE sharp fall in the raw wool market has been checked. 
T Buyers’ need for wool outweighed their desire to wait 
for lower prices, and by the middle of last week—the second 
selling week of the 1957-1958 season—prices of merino 
wools at the Australian and South African auctions had 
steadied at 10 to 124 per cent below the closing sales of last 
season. This week prices have risen slightly, and the net 
fall is now just about 10 per cent. While the crossbred 
market will not be tested until the New Zealand sales open 
in late October, the small quantities of fine crossbreds 
offered in Australia now show declines of up to 73 per cent 
from the previous season’s close. 


The opening of the new series of wool sales in London 
this week confirmed the values ruling in the Commonwealth 
markets and encouraged new business in Bradford. Com- 
petition was generally good, and bidding from Continental 
buyers unexpectedly keen. Prices of medium to fine quality 
crossbred wools showed practically no change from the clos- 
ing sales in July, while coarser crossbreds were about 23 per 
cent cheaper. So far this season prices of the finer wools 
have generally suffered the sharpest declines, and the 
premium for merino over crossbred wool has again 
narrowed. 


Retail Business 


CUSTOMER TRENDS 


The third quarterly issue of this bulletin on the demand for 


consumer goods is now available and includes : 


Forecast of the working population up to 1996 
Forecasts of household goods sales 

Regional Surveys 

TRENDS IN SHOPPING POPULATIONS BY TOWNS 


Trends in trading profits in retailing 
Full details from : 
THE ECONOMIST INTELLIGENCE UNIT LTD. 


22, Ryder Street, London, S.W.1. 
WHltehall 1511, Ext. 144, 
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UNIT TRUSTS 


Scotbits Across the Counter 


oe the unit trust whose portfolio is made up of 

ordinary shares in Scottish banks, insurance companies 
and Scottish investment trusts, has pioneered a new idea 
for attracting the small investor. By the conventional 
methods of dealings through its own offices, stockbrokers 
and agents the total of the trust’s units in issue has risen 
from about 44 million to over 6} million (with a value of 
£4.6 million) since the war. Now the units are to be sold 
over the counter by the six Scottish joint stock banks. 
Anyone, with a bank account or not, will be able to go to 
any bank in Scotland and against a cash payment will be 
issued with a certificate for the number of units purchased. 
The minimum number he can buy in that way is ten and 
the maximum, on any one day, one hundred. The units 
will be sold on a daily quotation ; at the moment the trust 
sells its units at 14s. and buys them back at 13s., the 
difference representing management charges, commissions, 
stamp duty and levelling of prices. But the investor 
cannot sell his units back across the counter ; he will have to 
go through the normal channels, and wait five to seven days 
before he gets his money. 


The managers have taken some risks in offering this new 
service. As is customary, they have bought in advance in 
the market securities which make up the units in order to 
have additional units available for issue. The new form of 
selling will also increase management costs, since the banks 
will receive a fee. The extra cost has not been passed 
on to the investor, and the managers hope that increased 
sales will offset it. 


COCOA 


Victory for Brazil? 


RAZIL has such an unhappy record of attempts to 
manipulate commodity markets that it must be 
delighted with the results of its minimum price policy for 
cocoa. When Brazil introduced it in the middle of May 
the price of Accra cocoa on the London market was about 
190s. acwt. The Brazilian authorities decided to hold out 
for a minimum export price of 31.60 United States cents 
a lb. fob, equivalent to about 270s. a cwt. cif UK. They 
took charge of sales and guaranteed a minimum price to the 
grower. Since then the world price has gradually climbed 
up ; it exceeded the minimum last week and is now about 
286s. a cwt. for Accra cocoa for November-January ship- 
ment. The British West African marketing boards are 
asking 295s. a cwt. 


Though Brazil-can claim most of the credit for the 
advance in prices its victory has yet to be exploited. It is one 
thing to reach a price, another to move cocoa into world 
markets. The first beneficiaries of Brazil’s action were 
other producing countries, who were able to sell freely 
under the Brazilian umbrella. Not until the world price 
reached the minimum was Brazil able to sell substantial 
quantities to the United States, its biggest market. The 
success of the policy will not be assured until Brazil has 
disposed of its supplies. That will depend, in turn, on the 
course of world consumption and production. It is too 
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PII tell you 
something else about Shell... 


Forget petrol for a moment and think of plastics . . . there’s an industry that’s 
really gone places in the past few years. Many plastics products start life 
as something-from-petroleum in one of Shell’s chemical plants — Shell Chemicals 
supply base ingredients in bulk. They’re already making plastic materials 
in useful quantities. Now they are starting production of this new high-density polyethylene 
we’ve been hearing about — and that'll stir up some new ideas in domestic 
and industrial equipment ! The plastics industry is forging ahead and it’s 
people like Shell, with their vast knowledge of organic chemistry, who will 


be producing the “‘ goods to make the goods”. 


Shell Chemicals 


are important in plastics 





SHELL} Shell Chemical Company Limited, Marlborough House, 15-17, Gt. Marlborough Street, London, W.1. Tel: GERrard 0666 


In association with Petrochemicals Ltd . Oxirane Ltd « Styrene Products Ltd. 
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This is the storage drum (the ‘memory’) of the Powers-Samas PCC. 


h e a d It stores wanted data for a complete accounting routine, along with other data 


not immediately needed. The push of a button starts the processing sequence, 
which is performed automatically, at electronic speed, with self-checked 
fo r accuracy. With the PCC, the ‘‘Emp”’ Electronic Calculator and other electronic 
= machines, Powers-Samas are bringing the very latest techniques to the service 
fi gq u res of industry. However, accounting efficiency does not necessarily call for 
electronics. Every day, hundreds of Powers-Samas punched card installations, 
using mechanical equipment, are operating with optimum efficiency and 
economy, fulfilling a great variety of accountancy needs everywhere. 
Powers-Samas offer electronic and mechanical equipment of 21-, 40-, 65/130- 


and 80/160- columns capacity ...a range to meet all needs and all budgets. 


*The Powers-Samas PCC—a full scale electronic computer for commercial, 


industrial and public service accounting. 


consult 


POWERS-SAMAS 


They have forty years of accounting 
‘know how’ and the world’s finest accounting 
equipment—electronic or otherwise. 


POWERS-SAMAS ACCOUNTING MACHINES (SALES) LTD., POWERS-SAMAS HOUSE, HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, 8.0.1. 
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early to assess the size of the new crops, but Brazil may be 
optimistic if it supposes that its price policy will have no 
effect on consumption. 


ADVICE TO CONSUMERS 


To Buy or Not to Buy 


HE Advisory Council on Standards for Consumer Goods 
T is still a very young body. It was set up in January, 
1955, aS an adjunct to the British Standards Institution. 
Its first, comparatively straightforward job has .been co- 
operation in the working out of the voluntary standards (as 
of safety in electrical appliances, or durability in fabrics), 
attainment of which is symbolised by the “ kite mark,” and 
in the publicity campaign aiming to make compliance with 
these standards worth while in terms of sales ; ancillary to 
that job has been the collection of shoppers’ comments and 
complaints. In its second annual report, just published, there 
appears, however, a wider and more active—one might 
almost say more militant—view of the council’s role. The 
reason for this is that the council has been advised that 
frank writing about products is legally possible provided it 
appears in a booklet issued as a service to subscribers. 

Since January of this year it has been possible for 
individuals to join the council, by subscription,* as 
associate members, and to receive in that capacity a 
quarterly “ Shoppers’ Guide” whose demurely stated pur- 
pose—to report “independent examination and test results 
on various makes of a given product ”*—has implications 
not far short, in Britain, of revolutionary. For the first 
time it has been found possible, without running foul of 
the law of slander of goods, to tell consumers not only 
which products are up to standard, but which are not ; 
which handsome, well-advertised and expensive household 
gadget simply fails to work or breaks down in use, which 
“non-shrink ” material shrinks, and so forth ; to emulate, 
in fact, that famous American antidote to ballyhoo, Con- 
sumer Research, Inc. 

Compared with Consumer Research the council is as 
yet, indeed, small beer; it will be a long time before 
subscribers to “ Shoppers’ Guide” have at their disposal 
anything like the array of hard facts available across the 
Atlantic, and one may doubt whether they will ever profit 
by quite the same uninhibited readiness—on the part of 
their informants, to be thoroughly beastly to peccant pro- 
ducers. It is still more doubtful, of course, whether more 
than a minority will prefer such guidance to the glamour- 
soaked appeal of the advertisers; Consumer Research, after 
all. has done little in several decades of existence to falsify 
the dictum that there’s one born every minute. Still, a 
welcome beginning has been made. But at ten shillings a 
year subscription, “ Shoppers’ Guide” is likely to have 
difficulty in reaching the mass market ; the economics of 
reducing the subscription should be investigated. 


SHORTER NOTES 





Belgium has this week raised loans of $40 million in 
United States dollars, $30 million from private investors 
and $10 million from the World Bank. The private offer, 
made by an underwriting group of 63 investment banking 
firms headed by Morgan Stanley and Co. and Smith, Barney 


* The subscription is 10s. a year. Address: 2, Park Street, 
London, W.1. 
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and Co., is of fifteen year bonds (optionally redeemable after 
eleven years) with a coupon of 5} per cent, priced at 973 
to yield 53 per cent. It is hoped to list the bonds on Wall 
Street. The World Bank’s loans is also for fifteen years, and 
carries interest at §} per cent. The proceeds of both loans 
are to be used for public works, including important 
improvements in Belgium’s canal system. 


* * * 


The Government has appointed an independent com- 
mittee to consider the suitability of the present organisa- 
tion and status of the Export Credits Guarantee Department. 
There are four members ; the chairman is Sir Eric Speed, a 
former permanent Under-Secretary of State for War. 


* * * 


The International Finance Corporation is to invest the 
equivalent of US $520,000 (half in US dollars and half in 
Mexican pesos) in Bristol de Mexico, SA, for an aircraft 
engine overhaul and repair shop. Bristol de Mexico is 
owned by The Bristol Aeroplane Company of Canada, the 
majority stockholder ; Aeronaves de Mexico, SA, a leading 
Mexican airline; and other private Mexican investors. 
Bristol of Canada is a subsidiary of Bristol Aeroplane Com- 
pany Limited. The shareholders of Bristol de Mexico will 
invest the equivalent of $912,000. IFC’s investment will 
be in notes, bearing interest at 7 per cent per annum, with 
amortisation in thirteen semi-annual instalments starting 
October 1, 1960. IFC receives a nine-year option on shares 
equivalent to half its total investment and in addition con- 
tingent interest payments dependent upon earnings. 


x * * 


Fairey Aviation is the latest aircraft manufacturer to turn 
to atomic energy as a means of offsetting defence cuts. The 
company is joining the fourth atomic consortium, Atomic 
Power Construction, which was formed around Richardsons, 
Westgarth and International Combustion, and Fairey’s 
Heston factory seems likely to be turned into a research 
centre for the group. At the same time, Elliott Brothers 
have agreed to place certain computers in their own research 
department at APC’s disposal. 


* * * 


Sudan has become the sixty-third member of the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund and the World Bank, following 
the recent adherence of Saudi Arabia and the Irish Republic. 
Sudan’s quota in the Fund and its subscription to the Bank 
are each $10 million ; Saudi Arabia and the Irish Republic 
each had a subscription and quota of $30 million. 

* 


* * 


Though the Census of Production next year will be the 
first detailed one since 1954, it will call for much less form- 
filling by industry and should be quicker and simpler to 
complete. Some questions and many small firms have been 
cut from the Census altogether, and most of the other firms 
will find that they have less work to do. 


BRITISH PETROLEUM 


_ Royal Dutch-Shell group is a 
producer of Western Hemisphere 
oil. British Petroleum is not and when 
the closing of the Suez Canal and of 
the Iraq Petroleum Company’s pipeline 
in Syria forced it to buy Western 
Hemisphere oil it could not fully recover 
the extra cost in higher selling prices. 
That is an essential difference between 
the recent interim reports of the two oil 
giants. Royal Dutch-Shell was able to 
surmount these troubles with ease. 
British Petroleum, depending on the 
Middle East, could not escape the storm. 

Its severity is demonstrated in its 
half-yearly figures to June 3oth last. 
British Petroleum sold less oil in volume 
(22 million tons, compared with 26 mil- 
lion tons in the first half and 27 million 
tons in the second half of 1956). As the 


SALES AND PROFITS 
(£ million) 
Six months ended 
June 30, Dec. 31, June 30, 
1956 1956 1957 
350:3 371:3 386°4 
269:3 278-0 293:1 
178-5 203-0 222: 
77-4 58-9 55:0 
33-7 22:5 
9 


Sales (incl. duties)... 
Sales (excl. duties)... 
Operating costs, etc.. 
Gross income 

Net income 

9 %o 

°o 

Gross income/net sales 28-7 21-2 
Net income/net sales... 12:5 8-1 


table shows, sales proceeds were higher, 
but the increase in the cost of oil and 
operating expenses was much steeper. 
The directors point out that net income 
in the first half of this year is only 
“ marginally lower ” than the net income 
of the second half of 1956, when the 
Suez crisis affected two months’ trading. 
But profit margins are down. The 
directors have left the interim ordinary 
dividend unchanged at 5 per cent tax 
free. They say that since the resump- 
tion of shipments through the Suez 
Canal and of deliveries, though at a 
reduced rate, through the IPC pipeline, 
“trading conditions have become more 
normal”; in contrast to the fall of 20 
per cent in the volume of sales in the 
first half of this year, sales in July and 
August have practically re-attained their 
1956 level. 


GREAT UNIVERSAL STORES 


HE reasons why the Capital Issues 
ir Committee came to its decision to 
turn down the proposed 100 per cent 
scrip issue by Great Universal Stores 
are still a mystery and Mr Isaac Wolfson 
seems to be as mystified as everyone 
else. He repeats the earlier statement 
by the GUS directors that “ it can there- 
fore only be concluded that the applica- 
tion followed too closely upon the 
consents obtained for similar issues in 
1952, 1953, 1954 and 1955.” But Mr 
Wolfson does add the comment that 
there are no grounds in the directives 
issued by the Chancellor to the CIC 
“for assuming that the committee in 
making their recommendation were 


influenced by the fact that the issue was 
to have taken the form of non-voting 
stock.” The CIC has made its arbitrary 
and unexplained ruling and there unfor- 
tunately the matter must for the moment 
rest. 

The proposed scrip issue was a book- 
keeping transaction which recognised 
that GUS had expanded and Was con- 
tinuing to expand. In the year to 
March 31st, sales of the group rose by 
I5 per cent, the increase being spread 
“fairly evenly” throughout the trading 
divisions. Gross trading profits rose 
from £20,273,185 to £21,630,137 and the 
ordinary dividend was raised from 62} 
to 65 per cent. Now Mr Wolfson re- 
ports that sales and profits in the current 
financial year to date are in excess of 
those in the corresponding period of 
1956. 

The group has continued to expand 
despite restrictions on hire purchase, 
largely by resorting more and more to 
short-term credit sales. The propor- 
tion of its sales on hire purchase in the 
domestic market came down in 1956-57 
from 14.1 to 11.6 per cent. Hire pur- 
chase debtors fell from £41,929,906 to 
£39,463,251 but “debtors for credit 
sales payable by instalments” were up 
from £18,900,187 to £25,122,062. Part 
of this business was financed by bank 
overdrafts which crept up from 
£3,818,241 to £4,043,888 and part 
apparently by the suppliers for “ credi- 
tors and accrued charges” have gone up 
from £22,794,740 to £27,162,158. 


COPPER PROFITS 


N July 1, 1956, the first day of the 

1956-57 financial year, the Rho- 
desian Selection Trust group of copper 
companies reduced the fixed price at 
which they sell their copper from £300 
to £275 a ton. Exactly a year later the 
fixed price was reduced from £230 to 
£220 a ton and it has since been brought 
down successively to £190. In the 
previous financial year, copper prices 
had run up to a peak of £437 a ton on 
the London exchange in March and 
spokesmen for the Rhodesian copper 
industry were not slow in spelling out 
the obvious inference for shareholders 
that the profits, and probably the divi- 
dends too, of the Rhodesian producers 
would be cut. 

How they have indeed fallen is shown 
in the latest quarterly report of the RST 
group which happens to complete the 
financial year ended on June 30th. In 
that year Roan Antelope produced and 
sold slightly less copper than in 1955-56 
and, owing to lower prices, its gross 
sales revenue fell by a quarter from 
£28,890,000 to £21,240,000. Mufulira 
produced and sold slightly more copper 
than it had in 1955-56 but its gross 
revenue fell nearly as sharply, from 
£31,534,000 to £24,897,000. The royalty 
and mineworkers’ bonus elements in 
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costs come down with copper prices. 
This is a protective cushion but only a 
limited one. Mufulira’s “ operating and 
administration expenditure ” fell by only 
£302,000 to £14,429,000 and Roan’s by 
£1,343,000 to £13,484,000. Over the 
year the estimated gross profit of Roan 
—a higher cost producer than Mufulira 
—has been halved, falling from 
£14,120,000 to £7,018,000, while Mufu- 
lira’s gross profit is down from 
£15,984,000 to £10,090,000. The divi- 
dends of these companies—and of the 
parent, Rhodesian Selection Trust— 
have yet to be declared but it seems clear 
that they must come down. It has not 
escaped notice that the landlord of the 
copper belt, the “Chartered ” company, 
has announced an unexpected cut in 
its interim dividend from 10 to 8} per 
cent. 


Gross Est. 
revenue _ profit 


(£000) (£'000) 


3,464 
1,925 
1,9i7 
1,482 
1,694 
14,120 
7,018 


Sales 
(long 
tons) 
Roan Antelope : 

Qtr. ended 30/ 6/56 21,628 
as ~~ won 18,807 
= 19,561 
a 20,810 
ce ie / 25,509 
Year ended 30/ 6/56 85,833 
is »  30/ 6/57 84,687 

Mufulira : 
Qtr. ended 30/ 6/56 
»  » 30/ 9/56 
» 31/12/56 
31/ 3/57 
» 30/ 6/57 
Year ended 30/ 6/56 
30/ 6/57 


22,837 
22,249 
21,488 
23,829 
28,376 
92,584 
95,942 


4,026 
2,839 
2,515 
2,286 
2,450 
15,984 
10,090 


Over the financial year both Roan and 
Mufulira produced more copper than 
they sold and their stocks rose. But in 
the last quarter of the year both com- 
panies reduced that accumulation by 
about 4,000 tons each. The sales revenue 
and profits of both companies were 
higher in this latest quarter than they 
had been in the January-March quarter. 
In the same period, as smelting capacity 
was short, the new mine in the group, 
Chibuluma, built up a stock of copper 
concentrates, equivalent to about 9,000 
tons of metal which should be smelted in 
the current financial year. It was in this 
quarter that the two Rhodesian groups 
were supporting copper prices in the 
London Metal Exchange, but transac- 
tions of this nature do not appear in the 
operating accounts of the producing 
mines. 


CANADIAN AND ENGLISH 
STORES 


ELDOM can a company meeting have 
been so stormy and so confused as 
was that of Canadian and English Stores. 
Criticism of the directors and of the loss 
of over £1 million made by the com- 
pany in the year to January 31st was 
strong. But it was not organised, the 
shareholders’ committee not being 
formed until after the meeting had 
dissolved in uproar and confusion. 
The chairman, Lord Milner, said that 
the loss of the main subsidiary was still 
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considerable though compared with that 
of last year it had been reduced. He 
also announced that Mr Stanley Swash, 
formerly chairman of Woolworth, had 
accepted an invitation to join the board. 
His appointment would give the com- 
pany eight directors ; the articles of asso- 
ciation apparently only provide for 
seven. The re-election of directors was 
stood over, as was the adoption of the 
annual report and accounts, polls having 
been demanded. 

These matters are to be put to a poll 
at Manchester on September 27th. The 
change of the venue of the meeting from 
London to Manchester was a most un- 
usual step and it leaves a number of 
questions unanswered. Was the Lon- 
don meeting formally adjourned, or is 
it still in a state of suspended animation? 
Is the poll to be a postal one or is it 
10 be merely of those actually present at 
the Manchester meeting? Are proxy 
cards to be issued for the Manchester 
meeting? Before September 27th, the 
manner and form of the poll should be 
made explicit, as no doubt the share- 
holders’. committee, which has now 
sought an interview with the board, will 
ask. This is an occasion when preferred 
shareholders who have got votes because 
their dividends are in arrears have a 
right and duty to use them. They 
attended the London meeting in large 
numbers hoping to do so. 


SALTS (SALTAIRE) 


«eo margins are falling in the 
woollen and worsted industry as 
they are elsewhere in British industry. 
But in the year to March 31st, Salts 
(Saltaire), the worsted spinners and 
manufacturers, increased its output and 
its trading profits advanced from 
£1,071,193 to £1,172,958. Net profits at 
£512,556 were £11,123 higher on the 
year and the ordinary dividend was 
raised from 12} to 1§ per cent (absorb- 
ing £189,750 net). The directors now 
propose a 50 per cent free scrip issue, 
making the usual disclaimer about divi- 
dend implications. 

Pressure on margins continues but the 
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group has orders on hand, the chairman, 
Sir Frank Sanderson, reports, “ which 
will keep machinery fully employed for 
many months” and it is installing addi- 
tional machinery. The expansion of 
Salts (Saltaire), however, is taking place 
outside Yorkshire, because of the com- 
petition of other industries, notably 
engineering, for the Yorkshire woollen 
industry’s skilled labour. So the com- 
pany is taking factories to labour in 
Lanarkshire and Lancashire. That is 
not a completely new step either for the 
industry or for the company. 

The price of wool rose by between 
30 and 35 per cent in the year to March 
31st. As a result, the company’s stocks 
went up from £5,139,146 to £6,856,236 
and the group had to borrow £1,180,752 
from the banks. The directors have no 
immediate intention of making an issue 
of new shares for cash. At Ios. 9d. xd. 
the 5s. ordinary shares yield 7 per cent ; 
that is towards the bottom end of the 
range of yields offered by equities in 
the woollen industry. 


A. C. COSSOR 


PERIOD of “ partial recovery ” is how 

Lord Exeter, the chairman of A. C. 
Cossor, describes the year to March 31st. 
In that year the company had to effect 
drastic economies, including the dis- 
missal of part of its labour force, it had 
to sell off its excess stocks of radio and 
television sets and it had to plan the 
re-organisation and decentralisation of 
its business. The first two of these three 
imperatives have had a bearing on the 
year’s trading results. Sales rose from 
£7.4 million to £7.7 million ; a loss of 
£134,939 was turned into a profit of 
£175,252 ; and the company returned to 
the dividend paying list with a payment 
of 2} per cent on its ordinary capital. 
The effects of re-organisation scheme, 
which seems to have brought about a 
permanent saving in the size of the 
labour force, have yet to be seen. But 
sales so far in the current financial year 
are “substantially ahead” of those in 
1956 and the chairman expects a further 
improvement in profits. 
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London Stock Exchange 





FIRST DEALINGS: Sept. 4 Sept.18 Oct. 2 
LAST DEALINGS: Sept.17 Oct. 1 Oct. 15 
ACCOUNT DAY: Sept.24 Oct. 8 Oct. 22 





i the gilt-edged market, short-dated 

and irredeemable issues eased on the 
rise in the Treasury bill rate in the latter 
part of last week but, subsequently, 
stocks became firmer. 3 per cent Savings 
Bonds 60/70 rose from 75} to 763, 3 per 
cent Redemption 86/96 from 60 xd to 
61 xd, and 3} per cent War Loan from 
65} to 65 15/16. Middle-eastern tension 
and a decline on Wall Street took their 
toll of other markets, causing widespread 
losses. The Dow Jones index fell 8.2 
points to 474.40, and The Economist 
indicator, at 207.6, showed a loss of 7.4 
over the week. General Motors fell from 
$903 to $88}, US Steel from $136 to 
$1333, and among Canadian Securities, 
Dominion Steel fell $5} to $56}, and 
Price Brothers $10 to $96} (all prices 
expressed in London terms). Glaxo 
lost 3s. to 39s. 6d.,. Turner & Newall 
4s. 6d. to 63s., Unilever 11s. 3d. to 
88s. Od., and NV 9s. 3d. to 98s. od. 
Borax fell from 27s. 1o}d. to 25s. 6d. 
and Hudson’s Bay from 246s. 6d. to 
232s. 6d. Dealings began in Glenfield 
and Kennedy 5} per cent Loan Stock, 
which rose to 2} premium, and now 
stands around 13 premium. 


Oil shares registered heavy losses, 
Burmah declining 6s. 6d. to 9QJIs., 
BP 6s. 7}d. to 129s., recovering to 
131s. 3d. on Thursday after the half- 
yearly report, and Shell ros. to 190s. 
Dealings started on Monday in Esso 
Petroleum 6 per cent debenture, which 
established a premium of £3. Kaffirs 
continued to sag; increased dividends 
were announced by President Brand and 
Western Holdings, though both fell 
1s. 45d. over the week. Maiden divi- 
dends were declared by Free State 
Geduld of 1s., and by Welkom of 3d. 


Among copper shares, Bancroft fell 
to the year’s low of 28s. 9d., but re- 
covered to 30s. 3d. 





| SECURITY YIELDS STOCK EXCHANGE INDICATORS 
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*“*The Economist” Indicator 


ORDINARY SHARES 
“The Economist” Indicator 
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ws 


225-0 190-5 210-4 | 170-0 
(July 10)| (Jan. 2) | (Jan. 4) | (Nov. 28) 


e i BANK RATE Ws > | 
'S 


Moe 24 | Bar- 1957 | 1956 
1957 | | Or, a a Consols | gains sence chsetonnini 
* Yield | Markec High High 
a ) } re 207-6 | 203-6 
199-6 ° 88-73 | 5-25 | 8,495] (July 9) | (Jan. 3) 
- 199-6 | 5- 88-70 | 5-26 | 7,634 
1g 199-1 . 88-58 | 5-28 7,460 Low Low 
id | 198-5 ° 88-77 |} 5-25 9,628} 178-9 161-5 
| 196-2 89-01 | 5-20 8,705 | (Jan. 1) | (Nov. 29) 
at | 194-9 5: 63 | 89-03 | 5-20 | 8,293 } 
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Prices, 1957 
“Bigh 


81} 
97} 
758 
874 
105} 
933 
693 
87 
169} 








Prices, 1957 


High 


c 


30/9 
47/3 
35/3 
42/6 
51/3 
13/3 
40/6 
51/6 


90/- 

177/6 
22} 
46 


125/6 
25/9 
44/9 
87/3 


173/73 | 
i 


£25 
218/3 
104/- 






* Ex dividend. 
dividend. 


13 \Conversion 2% 1958- 52. 




















(c) Year’s dividend. 


BRITISH FUNDS 
AND 
GUARANTEED 

STOCKS | 


War Loan 3% 1955-59. ..| | 3 i 


Funding 23% 1956-61. 
(Conversion 4% 1957- 58. 
Serial F unding 24% 1957 | 


Exchequer 2°; ee 
Exche quer A | 
Conversion 43% 1962. 

Savings Bonds 3% 1955- 65 
Funding 3% 1959- ae 


\Funding 4% 1960-90..... 


Savings Bonds 3% 1960-70} 
Exchequer 3% 1962-63. . .| 
Exchequer 23% 1963-64. i 
Savings Bonds 23% '64-67! 
‘Savings Bonds 3% 1965-75) 
\Funding 3% 1966-68..... 
i\Victory 4% 1920-76 ..... 
Conversion 34% 1969.. 
(Treasury 34% 1977- 80. . 
Treasury 34%, 1979-81... 
Redemption 3% 1986-96 . 
Funding 34% 1999-2004. . 
Consols 4% after Feb. °57| 
War Loan 33% after 1952! 
\Conv, 33% after Apr. 1961! 
Treas. 3% after Apr. 1966 
RONG BE Mey oases ooie eK 
(Treas. 2% after Apr. ‘75 
|Br. Electric 44% 1967-69. 
|Br. Electric 3% *1968- a2 
|Br. Electric 3°, 1974-77. 
iBr. Electric 44% 1974- 79. 
iBr. Electric 34°% 1976-79. 
Br. Gas 4% 1969-72 ..... 
iBr. Gas 34% 1969-71 .... 
Br. Gas 3% 1990-95 ..... 
\Br. Transport 3% 1968-73 
\Br. Transport 4°, 1972-77) 
|Br. Transport 3%, 1978-88) 





DOMINION, 
CORPORATION AND 
FOREIGN BONDS 


\Australia 3}% 1965-69 


iS. Rhodesia 24% 1965-70 
N. Zealand 4%, 1976- 78 
LACS. St%, 1977- 81 
Agric. Mortgage 5% 1959 


-89 
Met. Water Board ‘B’ 3% 1934-2003 
|Géerman 7% 1924 (Br. Enfaced 5%). . 


Japan 5% 1907 (Enfaced) 
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T4a\ Tube investinante. £1 
24a\ Turner & Newall...{1 
114 Unilever Ltd....... £1)100/- 
+10 " United Molasses 





Last Two | ORDINARY 
STOCKS 






* | % Banks & DiscoUNT 
4 ak. Ldn. & S. Amer. £1 *26 / 103 26 
6 ajBarclays Bank 
4 a Barclays D.C.O. ... 
74e Chartered Bank... .£ 
63a Lloyds Bank 
9 a Midland Bank 
5 a\Nat. Discount ‘B’ . .£ 
6}a Union Discount. 
INSURANCE . | 
30 a} 4346'Commercial Union 5/- 78 6 
| 12sa| 8745 Legal & Genera] . 





* 








[London Pt ceeue 4/- 
75 b|Nchanga Coms....o2c8h 
50 }|President Brand . .5/- 
84a| Rho. Selection Tst.5/- 
30 b|United Sua Betong. {1 
60 b Western Holdings 5/- 





(4125 elf 1525¢ Prudential ‘A’ 
| Breweries, ETc. 


Am. Viscose. .} 344 35} 
; Beth. Steel. 734 | 44 


rown Zeller. 18 40 | 
DuPontdeNm. 187} | 
Ford Motors...) 532 
zen. Elect....| 654 
; — Motors . 


Tsa, 1746 Royal Dutch... 


CUCO WoODMDd GTWWHD OCONDOCOKOD |) 


Western Union 
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er ACTIVE SECURITIES 





ORDINARY 
STOCKS 








STEEL & ENGINEERING 


Babcock & Wilcox. {1 


Cammell Laird....5/-| 1 


Dorman Long ..... £1 


Guest Keen N’fold. f)) 


Metal Box ........ £1) | 


Stewarts & Lloyds.f1 
Swan Hunter 1 
United Steel....... £1 
IVOHINE 5 cs wiuice ees £1 


ELECTRICAL 
Assoc. Elec. Inds. . .£1 


iBr. Ins. Callenders. £1 


Decca Record ....4/- 
Elect. & Mus. Inds. 10/- 
English Electric ...£1 


General Electric ...£1) 


TEXTILES - 
Bradford Dyers... .£1 
£1) 


Lancashire Cotton. Fi 
Patons & Baldwins. {1 
SxHors & STORES 
Boots Pure Drug. .5/- 
ae ae 10/- 
Gt. Universal ‘A’. .5/- 
Marks & Spen. ‘A’ 5/- 
United Drapery. . .5/- 

5/- 








see ewes 


Motors & AIRCRAFT 
Bristol Aeroplane 10/- 
British Motor..... 5/ 
Ford Motor ....... 1 
Hawker Siddeley... .{1 
Leyland Motors... .£1 
Rolls- Royce 


SHIPPING 
Brit. &Com’wealth10/- 


see eee eeeee 


MISCELLANEOUS 
Assoc. Port. Cem... £1 


|Beecham ——* .0/- 


Bowater Paper ....{1 
Br. Aluminium ....£1 


|Br. Amer. Tob. . :10/- 


|B.E.T. ‘A’ Defd.. .5/- 


4 a Br. Oxygen ....... £1 

3 a\Canadian Pacific. . $25} $ 
736 Dunlop Rubber . .10/- 
6 b\Ilmp. Chemical..... £1 


4 $3- tbe $3 75c\Int’l. Nickel. 
ae 


84a\Imp. Tobacco . 

24a\J. Lucas (Inds. ). ‘ote 

5 a\Monsanto Chem. . .5/— 

§ alRanks. ...0. ee :10/- 
10 GA. BH. Reed....cccis £1 
224c/Sears Hldgs. ‘A’... .5/- 

44a\Tate & Lyle....... £1 





Mnes, ETc. 


710 b\Cons. Tea & Lands. fl OT /— 
80 a|De Beers Def. me, 5/- 


|Doornfontein....10/- 


| Se pt.! Sept] 
ze. ll 


| 


$ | $ 





424 | 


aa Interim dividend. t 
(n) After Rhodesian tax 


int, To latest date, 





am 
eR Ee ee en ee oan 


51/9 
Sateaaded £1) — 73 
Standard Motor. ..5/- 


1 
in. 'p.v. “oY 





-10/-| 35/- 



























30/- 
34/6 
59/9 
46/3 


19/9 
26/- 
32/- 
36/104 
39/74 


51/- 


112/6 


8/- 
43/- 
24/6 
30/6 


43/9 
26/6 


"| 349 


53/3 
41/13" 
22.9 





130/- 


26 6 


103/14 |103/9 
22 20/9 













Int’l. Nickel. : 
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STATISTICS 











TOTAL MANPOWE R(') 
Working population : 
DUNE Dooce ree eee eae we Rae ene eRe wewed 





parr nec IB a 


Armed Forces 


ee 
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The following list shows the most recent dates on which each statistical page appeared. 
WU RNY ovcncdccnadares July 13th 
BRITISH OVERSEAS 

book A eee Aug. 31st Western Europe : 
Production and Consumption Sept. 7th Production and Trade...... Aug. 24th 
PIII oa cicaccncdascasscedis This week British Commonwealth ...... Sept. 7th 
Eixtegmal Trade... :..<.c.0.sscs00 Aug. 24th Western Europe : 
Financial Statistics ............ This week Prices and Money Supply This week 
Industrial Profits ............... July 13th RUNGE GION “a xadcadcanuceeaaes Aug. 3lst 





Monthly averages 1956 1957 








| | 
1954 1955 | 1956 June July | Aug. 





May June July Aug. 











23,667 | 23,912 24,107 | 24,107 ; 24,125 | 24,214} 23,975 | 23,962 | 23,981 
15,974 | 16,084 | 16,188 | 16,188 | 16,195 | 16,246] 16,121 | 16,105 16,116 | 
7,828 7,930 7,968 7,854 | = 7,857 | 


839 803| 761] 761; 757] 777) 708! 702) 693| 





















Civil employment : 
Agriculture, forestry and fishing 
Mining and quarrying 
suilding and contracting 
RNS SUN otic Vs dewiieccdieeaneawaae 
Public administration 


ree eC 


Manwilacturing INGUSITIES . oi. cc ccc ccccceccsces 


CHANGES 
Increase or decrease since June, 1955: 

Employees in engineering(?) 
», consumer goods industries(*) 


EMPLOYMENT (')_ 





UNEMPLOYMENT 


All durations—total 


a 


Teinporary or under 2 weeks—men............ 


Over 8 wecks—men 









22,604 | 22,933 | 23,149 | 23,149 | 23,168 | 23,212 | 22,995 | 23,019 |! 23,036 | 
1,074 | 1,066 1,032 1,032 1,042 1,047 1,023 1,027 | 1,032 | 
867 | 862 | 858 858 | 857 858 867 865 | 864 
1,541 1,544 1,537 1,510 1,509 ; 1,503 | 
, 2,811 2,870 2,870 2,884 2,895 2,879 2,891 2,894 
1,326 |; 1,289 1,300 1,300 | 1,300 1,299 1,293 1,291 1,290 
8,976 9,206 9,269 9,269 9,247 9,266 9,144 9,137 | 9,139 











_ 
> 
uo 
Ww 
~ 
a 
oo 
on 
~ 
o 
> 
_ 
















































\ | 
| ' 
‘ | 
— 190 + 53, + 53) + 31) + 38)-— 15|/-— 17] ... 
13 | —- 91/-— 91\— 5}/+ 4]—-— 50/— 51] . 
284-8 | 232-2] 257-0] 222-6) 238-1] 266-5] 313-5| 264-7| 244-3| 265-6 
184-4 | 146-7 “8 -0 -0 4 
100-4} 85-5 2 ‘1 5 9 
58-0} 51-5 1 1 1 5 | 
36-4) 36-7 5 1 ‘1 | 6 
81:7| 67-7| 65-7 8 -3| 4 
37-1 | 26-5 “4 -8 ‘1| 8 












By industry (*) : 


ee ae! Ve ae a a a SV IO UO me ee_ _ l lia 


—, 


FA in cdenwinnnaienecee meses 


CE ENN. 5 ota ice Bh ek ada ea a swe ee ee wE | 
London and South Eastern 


COU RON ooh ih oa es ange snhawewde’ 
“ae ees K Ma daty's ata erneeen 
East and West Ridings 
North Western 


VACANCIES 
Unfilled vacancies notified to Employment Ex- 


1 -S egw HOC Oe Se ee 


er 


DISPUTES(‘) 
ee td nade eee dbaeumiel 
orking days lost: 

Mining and quarrying 
Engineering, etc 
Other industries and services 


See eee eee eee eee eee 


gures are for June of each year. (?) Engineering, shipbuilding, electrical goods, vehicles, metal goods, precision instruments and 
Textiles, leather goods, clothing, food, drink and tobacco, manufactures of wood and cork, paper and printing. (*) Number registered 
as tnemployed expressed as a percentage of the estimated number of employees. (*) From June, 1956, onwards comparison with earlier figures is affected 
by the revocation of the Notification of Vacancies Order, 1952. : 


Ww er WS? em 







































































0-9; 1-6 1-4 1:8; 1-4 1-6 1-2 1:3/ 1-1] 1-0 
1:3) 0-9 1-0 1-0} 1-0 1-1 1-1 1-1 10} 1-1 
05| 0-4 1-2 1-3] 2-8 2-7 0-9 0-9 0-8| 0-6 
1-1) 0-8 0-9 0-8| 0-8 1-1 1-2 0-9 0-8| 0-9 
0-2} 0-1 0-1 0-2} O-1 0-2 0-2 0-2 0-2 | 0-2 
1-3 | 1-0 1-0 0-8| 0-8 0-9 1:3, 1-1 10} 1-0 
3) 1-1 1-2 10; 1-1 1-2 1-5 1-2/ 1-1] 1-2 
1-0 0-7 0-8 0-6| 0-6 0-7 10} 0-8! 0-7 | 0-8 
1-2 0-9 1-0 0-7} 0-6 0-8 14|/ 1:0) 08| 1-0 
1-1 0-9 1-0 0-7} 1-1 1-1 1:2; 0-9 0-8) 1-0 
1-5] 1-2 1-2 0-9} 0-9 1-0 1:7} 2:3) 1:3] 1-4 
0-6; 0-5 1-1 1-2 1-9} 2-1 15/ 1:2{ 1:0| 1-0 
0-6} 0-5 0-6 0-5 0-6) 0-6 1:0/ 1:0) 0-9} 0-8 
0-9}; 0-7 0-8 0-6 0-6 0-8 0-9} 0-8 0-8) 0-8 
15) 1-4 1-3 1-2 1-2 1-4 17) 14| 1:3 1-5 
2-2) 1-8| 16{ 1-3) 1-2) P5]) 1-7) 14} 13] 15 
2-8) 2-4 2-4 21) 2-1 2-2 2:6} 2-3 2-2 2-3 
2:5} 1-8 2-0 1:9} 2-0 2-1 25) 21) 21 | 2-3 
| | } i | 
| i 
| 
j | | 
338 | 382 279 407 397 361 283} 309] 332 310 
191} 214 152 220 214 198 141; 150! 161 156 
147; = 168 127 187 183 | 163 142} 159 171 154 
31 55 42 35 53 33 31 | 44 127 
205 315 173 138 285 162 14 111 871 
39 93 42 44 19 45 42 61 24 
62 56 85 78 257 | 99 20 8 15 
104 166 46 16 | 9 | 18 12 | 42 832 | 
! | | | } 




















(*) United Kingdom. 
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Prices and Money Supply in Western Europe 






























































| Austria | Belgium | Denmark Ireland | italy | — Norway | Sweden |. Turkey 
WHOLESALE PRICES (') (1953 = 100) 
Meo A at al o : | at 
TN caecnipiadeomssinan 42 | 94 14 | 65 | 903 78 104 | 15 66 72 | r 
LOD isa adesense ses aneee 108 101 103 98 | 101 120 101 101 | 102 104 104 1) 
PO evant whee csneceemen 110 104 107 102 103 129 101 102 | 104 109 109 143 
1957, March...........00 13| 106] ~—107 104 105 131 105 100! —:107 112 109; 9 
p<. ccioscacewavae 114 107 106 104 105 132 fe 99 | 107 112 109 
BNA, sockunwdesar name 114 107 106 106 105 132 ce 99 | 107 113 oa | 
ee | See eee eee 116 107 105 | 106 105 bbe jae 99 | aie 112 nes | ve 
WAY: contctoncucesaae 121 i : | si | 105 re see one | exe | 1ll ‘ive | fee 
aaiactniaiaiens enact ieee: a aie iat eatin ee 4 a I eo 
COST OF LIVING ©) (1953 — 100) 
| - a a6 is =i 
EE an ce ck bane eenem wuss 50? 95 | 81 | 60 93 63 79 86 784 74 17 89 
ED ciccichakovonedbiaeh aia 105 101 106 101 102 122 103 106 106 | © 105 104 119 
Pcs it ctw seaweed eee 108 104 lll 103 105 | 126 107 lll 108 109 109 1 
£9342 AGO. .kcandiioswinee® 111 106 $8 103 106 128 sah. 111 115 112 112 144 
ee a 1ll 106 112 102 106 128 ai lll 115 113 113 
5S NO os eo swe waa loie 112 106 : 103 106 128 111 112 116 113 113 
pare WMO a ae hs ie Saye 112 106 104 106 see non 112 we 113 i 
5 ONENI isoiaiS cecsh imo weed i ‘s ui 107 os 113 
IMPORT PRICES ") (14953 — 100) 
aa ~ . f | a ae i aes | | 7 ae j ae A oor = 
MND p5SGGessecnuseawss wees 37 84 84° 59 axe i 82 98 | 85 80 72 113 
S99D a sbes ke auersdanenree 94 96 98 97 | 100 118 104 100 | 97 100 99 193 
SUE nis 6sGcsneew ese emaenwe 97 99 102 102 103 124 106 105 | 100 102 104 
$054, Fetemary ..a..0.ccses 103} .. | : ; 103 121 u7} 112 102 115 
» March.........ss20ce 97 wa 1} 106" 109% { 104 126 116 114 | 102 112 \ 108" { ; 
TM Scaoccdwhewnwede 95 ; a — 105 127 115 Pa 106 1ll - ; 
WUE ciddcsosemidees 93 108 ie oo 2 ae 109 ; 
oO UBER so nkiansa dco ini siknvera : es see 103 | 
. Be aos os | | 7 ae : a a IL 7 — 3 . | . ye, | 
EXPORT PRICES (") (1953 — 109) 
= ; — = ~ ss oe a = oo j ? = 
Sa sec cncataintoca aaa 42 95 915 a] | lw | 78| 103, 97 | 84 76 | 9k 
PSK Cask sKiucenneeeaen® 102 97 100 | 96 98 133 | 101 98 | 101 | 107 102 | lil 
WD hs Sevcevasiecanewes 105 103 103 100 101 143 | 96 104 | 103 115 103 ode 
. | i | | 
$957, Febraary sc .scaccasis 104 106 e a 103 136 98 | 105 102 | 119 | 
5S NM c taivonnaennic 107 } 105""| 103! { 103 137 99 | 108 | 104 | 122 \ 105" { 
ME dou cxemaponse 104 mom b= “a i 105 137 100 | 107 122 wwe I 
NE cickink san bccnees 105 L aa 106 ; i | 117 | —_ 
So MINIS is yy ne neva Me's G nim | siete | hs den | is | se | 120 ‘ 
oe - | eB A Ba | So 
TOTAL MONEY SUPPLY (’) 
_- : - . 5 2 | 000 mn. | 000 mn. e mn, | *000 mn. ‘000 mn. j 000 mn. | a ‘mn. a ‘000 mn. RS, mn, | mn, | "000 mn. | ma: 
End of period | schillings | francs | kroner | frances | D. marks drachmas?, £ lire guilders | kroner kroner | — liras 
TN ss iitasektawaannniand |... | 1540) 7110) 2,165) 11-8; 1,984) 110-3} 1,989| 7,285 6,937 6-27 | 1,715 
DS iss + cnc Saieikbelenm awa | 28-61 sen 7,449 5,912 29-1 | 8-16 154-7 | 4,541 | 9,837 | 9,357 9-30 4,832 
Pc ccsckshacunabakeues | 29-71 7,626 | 6,518 | 31-2 9-17 154-7 4,930 9,461 | 9,650 9-90 | pais 
| 
R957, PebCuary .2.ciccciccciee 29-28 7,661 | 6,325 | 29-7 8-56 152-1 zee 9,217 | 9,658 8-86 | 
ST ss cts canawinaee | 29-33 7,640| 6,454) 29-8] ... 153-7 © 4,713 | 9,212 | 9,564 8-84 | 
a ee 29-74 7,607 6,485 | 31-3 152-3 | = 9,300 | 9,864 9-48 
Y= nc Des na enieee ee | 30-16 7,743 6,517 | 31-5 153-7 9,634 9,691 | ees ' 
Pi iconesinis an nies _ ~~. | 154-1 Pe oe 
GOLD AND FOREIGN EXCHANGE HOLDINGS (*) (mn. us Dollars) 
GD d565eseubewneeweneene 62 938 | 84-0 | Toi | 295 ee 209 539 343 140-6 233 192 
TD DLsAcbae dese opwaw elon 361 1,146 133-1 2,120 3,076 210-0 242 | 1,237 | 1,284 | 165-3 470 | 2iL 
RSG 5:56.06 GeeewsS as aewne 406 1,177 131-1 1,356 4,291 217-5 234 | 1,308 | 1,072 | 178-8 473 230 
A Ce | 403 1,081 124-2 1,246 4,497 239 | 1,041 | 186-6 476 239 
EE isis pia aie eee e | 407 A ize | 113-0 1,184 4,649 238 | 1,033 185-4 | 464 | 248 
SE Asn eee ona 419 1,103 | 103-3 1,209 4,767 238 | 1,036 181-8 | 466 | 242 
MMIII 5) ai csses sae el 434 1,084 142-8 | : 4,869 | 235 | 1,018 176-6 4717 
SED as kbccaimemancaiee = ; ea 5,080 : ome we | as | 
| 








(‘) Relates to wholesale prices in Athens and Piraeus only for Greece. 
Figures for Germany, F.R. are producers’ prices of industrial products. 
Austria and Belgium exclude rent. 
(5) Including trade with Faeroe Islands. 
in 1953; they are influenced by changes in the composition of trade as well as price movements. 


Greece and Turkey. 
direct taxes. 


variation. 


(?) July-December. 
Denmark includes direct taxes. 


Figures for Ireland from 1955 onwards are for home produced goods only. 
(*) Relates to prices in capital cities only for Austria, France, 
Figures for Ireland are based on August, 1953=100. (*) Including 
(*°) Index numbers of unit value which compare the current average value of trade with its valu3 
Export prices in Ireland are adjusted for seasonal 
(7) Deposit money and notes and coins held by business, individuals and foreigners. Except for Greece, holdings of the issuing authority and othe 


banks are excluded. (*) Holdings of the government and central bank at end of period. Foreign exchange figures for Norway exclude government holdings ; 
(*) Beginning May, 1954, a new drachma equal 


Netherlands, Norway and Sweden include foreign investments. 
to 1,000 old drachmas was introduced. 


Ireland includes some long-term securities. 
('°) Average for first quarter. 
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EXCHEQUER RETURNS 


For the week ended September 7, 1957, there was 
an “above-line” deficit (after allowing for Sinking 





Funds) of £24,345,000 compared with a deficit of | 


{11,647,000 in the previous week and a deficit of 
{11,797,000 in the corresponding period of last year. 
There was a net expenditure “ below-line ” 





£397,320,000 (£382,507,000 in 1956-57). 
















































April 1, | April 1, 
1956, | 1957, 


Week | Week 
ended | ended 





Esti- 

















£7000 mate, to to Sept. | Sept. 
1957-58 | Sept. 8, | Sept. 7,] 8, 7 
1956 1957 1956 | 1957 
Ord. Revenue ! 
Income Tax....... 14,280, 21,171 
OE. cinceae due 900 700 
Death Duties ..... 3,800 2,300 
ETP Te 1,300 1,500 
Profits Tax, EPT & | 
WG gsc ctken ss 86,100} 100,400 5,400; 6,600 


Other Inland Rev.; 
OT err ee 





160} 10] ... | 
725,402 | 807,752 


509,966 | 526,072 
404,600 | 420,880 











Total Inland Rev.. 2810,750 25,680 32,271 


24,267 22,145 
5,345 8,165 











CE 66-6460 cas 1204,250 
Excise 











Total Customs and 
Excise 





914,566 | 946,952} 29,612 30,310 




















Motor Duties .....| 18,436| 21,034 105 
PO (Net Receipts).| 20,000 8,150 2,350 1,300, 1,750 
Broadcast Licences 31,000 7,600 “aa ea 

Sundry Loans..... 24,331 8,692 8,691 
Miscellaneous .....| 38,357 259, 1,986 
WE x vemmedowus ,064 75,712, 








Ord. Expenditure 
Debt Interest 
Payments to N. Ire- 

land Exchequer. . 
Other Cons. Fund . 
Supply Services ... 





12,975 31,764 
2,286 2,442 
<a 94 
61,000 60,900 
4791, 282'1958,021 |2015,498 | 76,261 95,201 
16,776 | 16,4471 1,600 4,856 

ooh siae ae an 
237,954 148,802 11,797, 24,345 
144,553 | 225,352 


20,743) 23,166 
= = | 
382,507 | 397,320 


; 26,883) 28,816 
10,000 4,520 4,363 
4072,282 11607,380 |1681,662 


Sinking Funds .... 


“Below-line ” Net Expendi 
ture 





Total Surplus or Deficit .... 


Na Receipts from : 
Tax Reserve Certificates. . . 





32,540 47,511 






120,514] 117,765] 2,263) 8,410 





Savings Certificates ....... - 2,100} —700 
Defence Bonds ........... 141 73 
Premium Savings Bonds. . . a 2,403 





FLOATING DEBT 
(£ million) 










Ways and Means 
Advances 








Rn es eee Total 
Date | | . Floating 
. Public | Bank of Debt 
| Tender Tap Depts. | England 








1956 | 






Sept. 8 | | 1,322-4] 235-9 1-8 5,070-1 
1957 | 
June & | 2,910-0 | 1,252-3] 265-0 ee 4,427-4 
» 15 2,920-0 | 1,649-6] 289-7 3-3 4,862-6 
» 22 2,930-0 | 1,714-1] 258-1 aa 4,902-2 
a | | 
ga 4,681-9 259-7 | | 4,941-6 
ao OC } 
July 6 2,940-0 1,746-4} 248-3 | 3-3 4,937-9 
» 13 2960-0 1,756-7] 256-1 |... 4,972-9 
» 20 2980-0 1,784-9] 242-7 | 0-5 5,008-1 
» 27) 2,990-0 1,821-3] 228-6 |... 5,039-9 
Aug. 3 3,020-0 | 1,771-8} 229-0 0-8 5,021-6 
» 10 3,040-0  1,742-9} 231-8 ad 5,014-7 
» 17, 3,050-0 | 1,752-2} 290-3 1-0 5,093-5 
» 24  3,070-0 | 1,751-5] 223-9 i 5,045-4 
» 31 3,070-0 - 1,758-6 | 235-9 | 1:3 5065-7 
Sept. 7 | 3,080-0 | 1,723-8] 251-7 | 1-0 5,056-5 





| 
| 


of | 
£23,166,000, leaving a total deficit from April Ist of | 


Financial Statistics 


THE MONEY MARKET 


HE tender on Friday last week marked 

the fifth successive rise in the Treasury 
bill rate. The rise was 2s. 0.03d. to £4 
4S. §.06d. per cent, bringing the margin 
below Bank rate down to a normal figure 
of just over 3? per cent. The discount 
market’s common bid was cut by 7d. to 
£98 18s. rod. per cent, marking an 
increase of 2s. 4d. per cent in the rate ; 
but the portion allotted at this minimum 
price fell from 59 to 38 per cent. There 
was a rise in total applications of £40.5 
million, to £399.8 million, the allotment 
rising £10 million, to £250 million. 

Applications had previously declined for 
eight successive weeks ; last week’s rise 
reflected partly the special influence of the 
large maturities of bills taken by outside 
investors on cash redemption of Govern- 
ment bonds in June. Individual applica- 
tions by discount houses also appear to 
have risen, so that the decline in the mar- 
ket’s allotment was smaller than the pub- 
lished figures suggest. 

Credit conditions have again been diffi- 
cult, and the Bank has given special help 
every day except Friday last week and 
Wednesday this week. On Monday there 
were no maturities owing to the incidence 
of Whitsun ; one or two houses had to 
take very small loans at Bank rate. 

The United States Treasury bill rate 
has risen again this week, from 3.571 per 
cent to 3.575 per cent. 


LONDON MONEY RATES 





Bank rate (from % Discount rates A 
53%, 7/2/57) 5 Bank bills: 60 days. 44-48 
; S3months 4,,-42 
— — —— 4 months ay -43 
Discount houses... 3 6 months 44 -43 

Money Day-to-Day.. 33-44 | Fine trade bills : 

Short periods..... 3Y 3months 5}-6 
Treas. bills 2months 44 4months 5}-6 
3months 4} 6months 5} 6} 


Official 
Rates 


September 11 















LONDON CLOSING EXCHANGE RATES AND GOLD PRICE 


BANK OF ENGLAND RETURNS 





({ millicn) 





Issue Department* : 








Notes in circulation ...... | 1,893-0 | 1,988-9 | 1,983-8 
Notes in banking dept.... 32-4 [+ 36-4 16-6 
Govt. debt and securities* | 1,921-2 ]| 2,021-2 | 1,996-3 
Other securities . aie 0-7 0-8 0-7 
Gold com and bullion .... 0-4 0-4 0-4 
Coin other than gold coin. 3-0 3-0 3-0 
| Banking Department : 
Deposits : | 
Public accounts. ......... 16-8 13-3 17-0 
Br a ccwanscuveawns | 227-0 205-2 217-3 
GES inidcciccesici veoa i ee 72-1 72-8 
aT dastedoucceeenus 314-4 290-6 307-1 
Securities : 
COU ha diecadiascnds 260-8 229-6 267-4 
Discounts and advances } 20-5 21-6 19-3 
Ri cidccuneacasedaces 17-2 19-0 19-8 
2” | See ree 298-5 270-2 306-5 
Banking department reserve. 34-3 38-9 19-0 
o/ ° 0 
NE cuseiacvenwKiae 10-9 13-3 | 6-1 
* Government debt is £11,015,100, capital £14,553,000. 





Fiduciary issue reduced to {2,000 million from £2,025 million 
; On September 1], 1957. 


TREASURY BILLS 





Amount ({ million) Three Months’ Bills 


Date of - 

Tender Average | Allotted 
Offered | APPHCG Anotted| Rate of | at Max. 
Allotment Rate* 





1956 | Ss. d. | % 

| Sept. 7| 290-0 | 430-0 | 290-0] 101 45-0 | 55 

! 

{ 957 | 

| June 7| 240-0 | 451-2 | 240-0] 78 2-59 | 21 
oe = 240-0 409-9 240-0 77 «3°26 40 
» «621 | 250-0 | 394-6 | 250-0 | 77 1-35 59 
» 28 | 260-0 | 385-1 | 260-0] 77 1-07 61 

July 5| 260-0 | 423-6 260-0] 76 11-66 42 
» 12] 250-0 | 424-8 250-0 | 76 11-24 36 
» 19 | 250-0 | 416-0 | 250-0 | 76 9-94 36 
» 26 | 230-0 | 396-2 | 230-0] 76 10-82 32 

Aug. 2/ 230-0 | 387-7 | 220-0 76 4-78 | 50 
» .9| 220-0 | 375-9 | 210-0] 177 7-48 32 
» 6| 210-0 | 371-7 | 210-0} 79 10-62 41 
» 23 | 220-0 | 363-1 | 220-0] 81 0-81 51 
» 30 | 240-0 | 359-3 | 240-0] 82 5-03 59 

Sept. 6 | 250-0°| 399-8 | 250-0 | 84 5-06 38 





* On September 6th tenders for 91 day bills at £98 18s. 10d. 
} secured 38 per cent, higher tenders being allotted in full. 


__ | The offering this week was for £250 million at 91 day bills. 








Market Rates : Spot 


September 5 | September 6 | September 7 | September 9 | September 10 | September 11 


United States $... 2-7842-82 2-78}-2-78§ | 2-78}-2-78§ | 2-78}-2-78% | 2-78}-2-78% | 2-78}-2-789 | 2-78}-2-782 
Canadian $ ...... we -64 %-2-64 2-64 %-2-644) 2-644-2-65 2-65}-2-658 | 2-65$-2-654 |2-66,-2-668 
Peenels Fr. ..0.+0 1167 -18-1184- 82] 11674-11674 1170-1171 1173-1174 11744-11754 | 1174§-11754 1175-11754 
OD eee 12-15 fy -12- 33 ffl2-15¢-12- 16%) 12-16-12-16},12-15§-12-16% 12-16-12-16%) 12- 16-12-16}! 12-16~12- 16} 
Belgian Fr. ...... 138 -95- 139-60- 139-70 139-75- 139-75 139-75 139-65- 
141-05 139-65 139-75 139-80 139-80 139-80 139-70 
Dutch Gld 10-56-10-72 [10-624-10-62} 10-623-10-623 10-62§-10-62% 10-62}-10-62} 10-624-10-62} 10-62}-10-62 
W. Ger. D-Mk. .. .|11-67 4-11-84 #9f11-67}-11-674 11-674-11-674/11 -674- 11-67} 11-674-11-674 11-67}-11-674 11-67}- 11-67 
Portuguese Esc. ..| 79-90-81-10 80-00-80-15 , 80-00 80-15 | 80-00-80-15 | 80-00-80-15 | 80-00-80-15 80-00-80-15 
Bee Ee oc cae 17368-17623 1742-1743 1746-1747 17464-17474 | 17474-17484 17464-17474 1745-1746 
Swedish Kr....... 14-37§-14- 592 [14-448-14-448 14-442- 14-448 14-444-14-442 14-448 -14-449 14-43§-14-44) 14-43}-14-434 
RE ES, ic scias 19- 1945-19-48} [19-32%-19- 33h 19-33%-19- 332 19-339-19- 33% 19-33%- 19-334 19-33}-19-34 19-33}-19- 34 
Norwegian Kr. ...}| 19-85-20-15 19-95-19-95} 19-95} -19-953 19-954-19-95} 19-95} 19-953'19-95}-19-954 19-95-19-953 


One Month Forward Rates 


NN SOMONE ciSuesccctcakacaed 1}-ic. pm 1}-ic. pm 1}-Ac. pm la&-e. pm 1k- ic. pm 4-#e. pm 
Sec cetc va cbnceeieaawed j-ic. pm j-jc. pm j-ic. pm 2-Ac. pm j-ic. pm }-4c. pm 
PONIES dbccasceccccndeiwacues 1 pm-1 dis 1 pmn-1 dis 1 pm-1 dis 1 pm-1 dis lpm-ldis |  par-2 dis 
ee i ckincccuvewndeneases 9- 6c. pm 8 -6c. pm &6c. pm | &-€c. pm 8-6c. pm | 8 6c. pm 
MIN cag atecnesbnuarccaees 1-3 pm #- 7 pm #%-% pm i-#% pm #- pm | #- pm 
DE Ac awednedscan aaekwet le. pm par lc. pm- par lc. pm-par | 14-4c. pm 14-le. pm 14-le. pm 
Nes, BPE canes ticuvnes 11-9pf. pm 11-9)f. pm 11-9pf. pm | 11-9pf. pm 10-8pf. pm 8-6pf. pm 
PRINS ctetkecianeecasawies 6-2 pm 6-2 pm 6-2 pm | &-4 pm 7-4 pm 7-3 pm 
EE Re ARTA nea neera wand 5-30 pm 5 30pm | § 30pm | 526 pm 5-3) pm 5-3) pm 
tt eee ere ee ere 3-16 pm Zlopm | 31lopm | 316 pm 3-16 pm 3-16 pm 
POR liek i ncdeccaecsicca< 16 pm-1o dis | 16 pm lo dis | 16 pm-1o dis | 16 pm-1le dis | 16 pm-lé dis | 16 pm-1é dis 
Gold Price at Fixing 

Price (s. d. per fine oz.)........ 251/2} 251/2} aad 251/23 | 251/24 | 251/34 





Who on earth can save? 


‘Save... save... save! That’s all you hear 
these days. I ask you, who can save?” 
‘We all can, George. And we do; 
through our life assurances. And so do 
at least 10 million British families — 
through Home Service Insurance’. 


*Ah! You mean this “‘man at 
the door” business?” 
‘Exactly, George. And do 
you realise that this “business” 
— Home Service 
Insurance — invests 
enormous sums in the 
country’s economic 
welfare? Over 
£300,000,000 has 
already been 
invested in 
Industry and 
Commerce alone, FP 
while probably twice that amount has gone into Government 
Securities, Mortgages and the like’. 


‘Really? You astonish... 
‘And these savings are now increasing at the rate of about 
£,60,000,000 a year, which I think you’ll admit is pretty good’. 
*Yes— but...’ 


‘And all this comes about through that well known 
personality, the Insurance Man, who goes from 
home to home collecting premiums, paying 
claims, and generally being counsellor and guide 
to these 10 million families 

who look on him as a personal friend’, 

*Yes— but how...’ 

“You may think that all this has nothing to 

do with the kind of insurances you and I hold, 
You couldn’t be more wrong. 
‘The Home Service Insurance 
Man also does a substantial 
proportion of the “‘ordinary” 
life assurance business in 
this country, as well as a lot of 
fire and accident 
insurance. All in all, George, 
the Insurance Man is 
doing a good job of work’, 


‘10 million families 
save through 


HOME SERVICE 
INSURANCE 


Issued by The Industrial Life Offices 
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LET CANADA’S FIRST BANK ACT AS YOUR 


GUIDE TO 
CANADA 


You are invited to make use of the Bank of Montreal’s 
facilities and knowledge of Canadian industry and 
people if you are contemplating entering the Can- 
adian market. 


The Bank with over 700 branches spread throughout 


Canada can assist you in every phase of your 
expansion. : 


BANK OF MONTREAL 


Incorporated in Canada in 1817 with Limited Liability 
Main London Office: 47 THREADNEEDLE ST.., E.C.2 
West End Office: 9 WATERLOO PLACE, S.W.1 


Head Office: MONTREAL 
Assets exceed $2,700,000,000 


Banking Services in 


New Zealand 


BANKERS and their customers who require a com- 
prehensive banking service covering financial, trade or 
travel requirements are cordially invited to avail them- 
selves of the facilities provided at over three hundred 
and eighty Branches and Agencies and a special Trade 
Enquiries Department at Wellington of the 


BANK OF 
NEW ZEALAND 


The Bank that conducts the largest 
banking business in the Dominion 


HEAD OFFICE: WELLINGTON, N.Z. 
R. D. MOORE General Manager 


LONDON OFFICE: 1 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.C.4 
A. R. FRETHEY, Manager A. E. ABEL, Assistant Manager 


Branches also in MELBOURNE and SYDNEY (Australia); APIA 
(Samoa); SUVA, LAUTOKA, LABASA, BA and NADI (Fiji) with 
agencies at Marks Street, Suva, and Nausori. 


Incorporated with Limited Liability in New Zealand in 1861 
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THIS JAM WAS LETHAL 


Four men descending from the top of a new 250 ft. chimney were 
riding on the platform of a materials hoist when it stuck for a 
moment and then suddenly dropped several feet. Two passengers 
were shaken off by the jerk and killed. 

The hoist jammed owing to adjacent guides being of unequal 
thickness, and some slack ran out in the hoisting rope. The jam 
then cleared itself but the brake failed to hold the platform, and 
this ran free until the slack in the rope was taken up. 


ee Users of cranes and hoists seem unusually accident-prone. 

Wha t Vu l can Safety regulations should therefore be prominently displayed 

- and meticulously enforced. Only in a few strictly defined 

Say about i... cases may anybody at all be conveyed on a materials hoist, 
and never more than two people. 


Engineer-Surveyors from Vulcan Insurance not only test ropes, tackle and 
all the winding and braking machinery of the lifts and hoists they insure, 
they also give every assistance to engineers in safety education and in 
drafting notices to users. If you already know the pains they take over 
boilers you will surely welcome their attention to your lifts, hoists, cranes 
and indeed all the plant and machinery in your care. 


VULCAN INSPECTS—AND PROTECTS 


E : FREE. For news of industrial accidents and ways to 
ule an 67 King Street avoid them, ask us now for “Vulcan’’—a quarterly 
Manchester 2 journal for Power users. Please write to Dept. 17 


BOILER & GENERAL INSURANCE CO. LTD 


BUILDING SOCIETY 


A L L IA N i k (Member of the Building Societies Association) 


ASSURANCE COMPANY LIMITED 


Head Office SHARES 


BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, E.C.2 
Established 1824 4 Y 


The Finest Service 
tor 


INCOME TAX PAID BY THE SOCIETY 
All Classes of Insurance 


REPRESENTATION THROUGHOUT y Established or wi Assets marr 
THE UNITED KINGDOM 7 HEAD OFFICE: 
THE BRITISH COMMONWEALTH AND © | NEWCASTLE UPON TYNE phone 20911/2 


ELSEWHERE ABROAD 2 LONDON OFFICE: 


17 CONDUIT STREET, LONDON, W.1 


The Company undertakes the duties of ‘ Phone HYDe Park 5618 
Executor and Trustee y 





COMPANY MEETING REPORTS 


JOHN BROWN AND COMPANY LIMITED 


Engineers and Shipbuilders 





ANOTHER SATISFACTORY TRADING YEAR 


RE-EQUIPMENT THE MAIN HOPE OF INCREASING PRODUCTIVITY 
LORD ABERCONWAY’S REVIEW OF WIDESPREAD ACTIVITIES 





HE 93rd Annual General Meeting of John Brown and 
Company Limited was held on September 6 at 4 The 
Sanctuary, Westminster, London, S.W.1. 
The Right Hon. Lord Aberconway, the Chairman, presided. 
The following is an extract from his statement circulated 
with the repert and accounts for the year ended March 31, 


1957: 
ACCOUNTS AND FINANCE 


The Company’s subsidiaries have had a satisfactory trading 
year, and consolidated trading profits are again higher. The 
balance on Consolidated Trading Account, after depreciation, 
is £3,126,000 (to the nearest £1,000), compared with £2,955,000 
for the previous year. The depreciation deducted this year in 
reaching that figure is £759,000; this provision has lately been 
increasing steadily and rapidly each year and is now more than 
twice that of four years ago. This increased depreciation is 
the measure of the capital equipment renewed or provided of 
recent years. 

Income from investments this year is slightly lower. Taxation 
provision at £1,885,000 takes £135,000 more than last year, 
largely because of the higher rate of profits tax on dividends and 
the larger amount of capital to be serviced. The consolidated 
profit for the year after taxation is £1,348,000, an increase of 
£30,000 over last year. But after bringing in over-provisions of 
taxation and various adjustments from earlier years, and deduct- 
ing the share of profits of outside shareholders in subsidiaries, 
the net profits attributable to the Company have risen this year 
by some £295,000 to £1,528,000. 

Of this sum more than £1,000,000 has been retained in the 
business. and this of course is in addition to depreciation pro- 
visions of over £750,000. The greater part of the £1,000,000 is in 
the undistributed profits of subsidiaries, or has been appro- 
priated to reserves of subsidiaries, while the undistributed profits 
of the Company itself have been increased by some £223,000. 

The Board recommends a final dividend on the Ordinary 
stock of 8d. free of tax per unit, making a total for the year, 
as forecast in my circular last autumn, of Is., or 5°, free of 
tax. In future the Board proposes to express the ordinary 
dividend in terms of a rate per cent., instead of an amount 
per unit of stock ; and as a gross dividend less tax, instead of 
a net dividend free of tax. It is thought that this more usual 
practice has advantages and will be welcomed. In order to 
bring the interim dividend into closer relationship with the final, 
it is the intention of the Board, in the absence of unforeseen 
circumstances, to pay an interim dividend next February of 
4°, less tax, but this increase should not be taken as an indica- 
tion that the total amount to be distributed for the current 
year will be greater, 

The increase during the year in the subscribed capital of the 
Company arises partly from the successful Rights issue and the 
Scrip issue of last autumn, and partly from the issue of 135,257 
units of stock in connection with the purchase from Richard 
Costain Ltd. of that company’s half share in Costain-John Brown 
Ltd. It was thought by both parent companies that the future 
development of Costain-John Brown would be facilitated if it 
were under single control, and that it would fit better into the 
wider engineering interests of John Brown than into the civil 
engineering interests of Richard Costain Ltd. Costain-John 
Brown Ltd. has thereby become a wholly-owned subsidiary, 
and the Company’s interest in it is shown in the Consolidated 
Balance Sheet as a subsidiary company not consolidated. 

As | indicated in my statement last year, the Company applied 
the greater part of the proceeds of the Rights issue of last 
autumn to subscribing for shares in certain of its subsidiary 
companies which more particularly needed further capital 
resources. In addition, when Westland Aircraft Ltd. made a 
Rights. issue during the year, the Company considerably 
increased its shareholding in that company by applying for the 


greater part of the shares to which it was entitled. The Board 
has great confidence in the future of Westland ; it considered, 
however, that application for the Company's full entitlement 
of Westland shares would have led to a disproportionate amount 
of John Brown's resources being invested in that company. 


NUCLEAR POWER 


Stockholders will have read recently in the Press that the 
Company and Hawker Siddeley Group Ltd. are forming as 
equal partners a new company, Hawker Siddeley John Brown 
Nuclear Construction Ltd., to undertake atomic energy work. 
The study of nuclear propulsion of merchant ships has been 
selected as the first point of entry into this field. 


SHIPBUILDING 


The Shipyard and Engine Works of the Clydebank company 
have again had a successful year. The output covered a wide 
range of vessels, including the frigate H.M.S. Lynx, the first of 
her class ; the 22,000 ton passenger cargo liner S.S. Carinthia 
for the Cunard Steam-Ship Company ; two cargo vessels, M.V. 
Salsette and M.V. Salmara, for the P. & O. Company; the 
insulated cargo vessel M.V. Wharanui for The New Zealand 
Shipping Company ; a third tanker of 32,000 tons deadweight, 
S.S. British Industry for the B.P. Tanker Company ; and a third 
train ferry, M.V. Essex Ferry for the British Transport Com- 
mission’s Harwich-Zeebrugge service. Despite interruptions in 
production due to strikes, $.S. Sylvania, the fourth and last 
passenger/cargo liner for Cunard’s Canadian service, was 
punctually handed over in early June of this year. 

Cunard, Clydebank’s oldest client, has reserved a berth for 
laying down in 1958 a passenger liner for the Liverpool-New 
York service. Orders on hand for ships of a wide variety of 
types will keep the Shipyard busy for many years to come. 

Good progress has been made on the conversion of the berths 
in the West Yard for bigger vessels. The work is being spread 
over two or three years to avoid interfering with production. 
This alteration has made it possible to accept a number of con- 
tracts for large tankers. 

In the Engine Works the major schemes of modernisation and 
re-equipment are substantially completed, and there should be 
no difficulty in supplying the ships’ engines required by the 
Yard and in fulfilling the many orders for miscellaneous engin 
eering equipment produced in the Engine Works. 


LAND BOILERS 


John Brown Land Boilers Ltd. is now engaged upon a large 
programme of construction for the Central Electricity Authority, 
the South of Scotland Electricity Board, and the North ol 
Scotland Hydro-Electric Board. It has under construction for 
the new Belvedere Station on the Thames four 550,000 Ibs. /hr. 
oil-fired boilers and two 860,000 Ibs./hr. oil-fired boilers. It 
1s also building two 860,000 Ibs./hr. coal-fired boilers for the 
South of Scotland Electricity Board at Kincardine ; and it will 
shortly commence the construction of three boilers of 860,000 
Ibs./hr. each at the Staythorpe station of the Central Electricity 
Authority. Two 150,000 Ibs./hr. stoker-fired boilers being 
erected at Dundee should steam this year. The three large 
boilers installed at the Carrington Station are giving exemplary 
service. Excellence of design and workmanship, and expedition 
in construction work, are the guiding lines of this company’s 
policy. 

The works at Whitecrook have been extended by the addition 
of new shops for plate, header and machine work, leaving the 
existing shops available for the great variety of tube and 
element work required by modern steam plant. 


MACHINE TOOLS AND ENGINEERS’ TOOLS 


Wickman Ltd. has again had a successful year. The turn 
over was rather larger, principally because there was completed 
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during the year a number of sales of transfer lines and auto- 
matic installations for the motor-car industry. 

Profit margins were somewhat less, since increases in wages 
and materials were not reflected in increased prices, and in the 
more difficult market conditions the cost of selling was high. 
The heavy back-log of orders existing at the beginning of the 
year has been substantially reduced, not only by reason of the 
credit squeeze and the recession in the automobile industry, but 
also because the extension to the Banner Lane works has re- 
duced considerably the time required to build multi-spindle 
automatics. It is satisfactory to note that 36 per cent of the com- 
pany’s production in the year went to export markets. 

From April Ist last the manufacturing business has been 
transferred to a subsidiary company of Wickman Ltd., Wick- 
man Machine Tool Manufacturing Co. Ltd., so that the parent 
company may concentrate upon the business of selling and of 
designing applications for the wide variety of machines of which 
it undertakes the sale at home and abroad. 

Webster & Bennett Ltd. continues to prosper, and the 
demand for its excellent range of boring and turning mills 
remains at a high level despite the long delivery dates quoted. 
The export market continues to absorb a fair proportion of the 
company’s production. The benefits of the expansion pro- 
gramme undertaken during the last two years are now being 
felt ; production was stepped up during the second half of last 
year, and the full advantages should appear in the present year’s 
trading. 

Firth Brown Tools Ltd. again delivered greater quantities of 
its wide range of engineers’ cutting tools to its many customers 
at home and abroad. It has no longer proved possible to obtain 
increased prices to cover the regular increases in wages, raw 
materials and other costs. As a result, in spite of continuous 
increases in efficiency, arising from heavy capital expenditure 
on new equipment, trading margins are somewhat lower. 

In April of this year Firth Brown Tools suffered not only 
from the nation-wide selective engineering strike in support of 
a wage demand, but also from a further local strike which 
occasioned an unusual degree of public interest. The com- 
pany’s management felt that they were fighting for issues and 
principles important to all engineering employers, and indeed 
to the whole community. The final result was very satisfactory 
to the company. Managerial authority was upheld, and attempts 
at industrial disruption were defeated. 


OTHER U.K. ENGINEERING SUBSIDIARIES 


Cravens Ltd. has continued its record of progress during the 
year and has further increased its output of rolling stock and 
other engineering products. A large contract for the Ghana 
Railways was completed, which included two special five-car 
trains—* The Blue Train “—delivered in time for the Independ- 
ence Day celebrations. 

Orders have been obtained for light-weight carriages and 
wagons for Peru following the satisfactory service given by 
the specially designed light-weight carriages supplied some four 
years ago. Repeat orders have been received from the British 
Transport Commission for diesel railcars, which are now being 
produced in increasing quantities. 

Cravens’ engineering division has extended its activities to 
include special manufacture for the Atomic Energy Authority, 
for whom certain contracts have been completed during the 
year and further work is in hand, Injection moulding presses 
of three sizes built by Cravens under licence from Hydraulic 
Press Manufacturing Co. of U.S.A. were exhibited at the Plastics 
Exhibition in July of this year ; Wickman Ltd. acts as distri- 
butors of these. 

Markham & Company, Ltd. at Chesterfield has maintained 
the quantity and variety of its output of engineering products, 
and had as full an order book as at any time in the past. It 
has installed and commissioned during the year four winders 
for the National Coal Board, all according to programme. 
Markham has delivered several water turbines for Boving & Co. 
Ltd., which are now installed and commissioned. Markham 
delivered to the Mechanical Engineering Research Laboratory 
at East Kilbride the main hydraulic circuit duct for its principal 
research water tunnel. 

Costain-John Brown Ltd. has completed an almost unique 
task of surveying, designing and constructing a pipeline upwards 
of 350 miles in length in central Iran within a period of 21 
months, some 5 months less than the time originally allowed 
for the work. In addition, the company is engaged in many 
important service and erection contracts for the oil industry 
and the chemical industry, and has gained a deserved reputation 
not only for engineering skill, but also for promptness and 


COMPANY MEETING REPORTS 


pany, by agreement with Richard Costain Ltd., is being changed 
to Constructors John Brown Ltd. 

S. N. Bridges & Co. Ltd. has consolidated its position in the 
very competitive market of power tools, and its products enjoy 
a deserved popularity with both industrial and home users. 
Bridges is in the forefront of technical development in this field. 


OVERSEAS 


The Canadian subsidiaries have again had a good year. Com- 
petition remains keen, but each company, Firth Brown Steels 
Ltd., A. C. Wickman Ltd., and Firth Brown Tools (Canada) 
Ltd., has more than held its own. 

Other overseas subsidiaries have for the most part done 
better than last year, but conditions in many markets remain 
difficult. 

In the Federation of Rhodesia and Nyasaland it is most 
satisfactory to see the progress achieved in the development 
of the railways and in the Kariba hydro-electric scheme. To 
both of these major projects, subsidiaries of the Company are 
suppliers. Competition in local manufacturing remains severe, 
but F. Issels & Son Ltd., an associated company, has continued 
to develop, and its steel foundry is now in full production with 
both arc and high frequency electric melting units. Rhodesian 
Alloys (Pvt.) Ltd. has maintained an excellent level of produc- 
tion of first-rate ferro-chrome, and its financial results are 
encouraging. Its shareholders now look with confidence to a 
time when there will be some financial reward for the courage 
and foresight which John Brown and its partners showed in 
founding this company, now an important part of the manufac- 
turing and exporting capacity of the Federation. 


INFLATION AND PRODUCTIVITY 


Much has been written and spoken in recent years of the 
dire and inevitable consequences of continued inflation, and 
your Directors, from their knowledge of the Company’s busi- 
nesses, share fully these forebodings. The maintenance of a 
stable currency should be a major principle in any government's 
policy, and to this end any government should resolutely sup- 
port every resistance offered to inflation. Unless the present 
Government lives up to these obligations, it is hard to see the 
present inflationary course being altered. Repeated and regular 
demands fot increases in wages, unaccompanied by any increase 
in productivity, are today the chief causes of inflation. One 
imagines that the Government was among those surprised, and 
one hopes duly shocked, by the action of the Trade Unions in 
seeking a shorter-working week so soon after the wage increase 
and accompanying standstill agreement of last May. That appli- 
cation was quile contrary to the spirit of the agreement. In any 
case, a standstill agreement for one year, with a virtual certainty 
of an immediate wage claim at the end, does not enable engi- 
neering firms to quote fixed prices for those contracts which 
take two or three years to complete. 

It has often rightly been said that any wage increase in the 
engineering (or indeed in any other) industry must be accom- 
panied by a proportionate increase in productivity, otherwise 
the industry will find itself uncompetitive in cost, and the 
country will be the continued victim of persistent inflation. The 
workpeople in the engineering industry by and large work well. 
Therefore the main hope of increased productivity lies not so 
much in increased effort by wage-earners as in the replacement 
of relatively old equipment by faster-working machines of 
greater capacity. There is much scope for such a course, but 
finance is the difficulty. To replace an old by a new machine, 
even precisely similar, costs today far more than originally. 
There are only two ways in which a company can find this 
extra money. Either it can raise further capital, which may not 
be practicable, and certainly would not be possible if every 
company resorted to that procedure ; or it can set aside out of 
its taxed profits sums to meet this excess cost. With our 
grievously high level of taxation the latter course is no easy 
task, especially when any increase in profits is hailed by the 
Trade Unions as a signal for a further demand for an increase 
in wages, on the grounds that the industry can afford it. 
Increased profits are not necessarily a sign that an industry 
can as yet afford a wage increase, but on the contrary are a 
sign that that industry is better able. than it would otherwise 
have been, to undertake a measure of that re-equipment which 
is so essential in the interests of its workpeople and of the 
country as a whole. The workpeople should therefore welcome 
increased profits as showing a foretaste of that re-equipment, 
without which any increase in wages will be unlikely to be 
accompanied by appreciably increased productivity and must 
therefore lead to disaster. 





The report and accounts were adopted and the other formal 


expedition in the work it undertakes. The name of the com- ! business duly transacted. 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 


OSTERREICHISCHE 
LANDERBANK AG. 


Vienna, Austria 
INCREASED TURNOVER 


STRONG LIQUID POSITION 
7 PER CENT DIVIDEND 


The Annual General Meeting of Oster- 
reichische Lianderbank AG was held in 
Vienna on July 28th, and the following are 
details of the report presented by the Board 
of Directors: 


Osterreichische Landerbank AG is the first 
of Austria’s three nationalised banks to pre- 
sent its accounts for 1956. 


The business of the Bank continued to 
show an upward trend during the year, turn- 
over increased by 12 per cent and the number 
of items posted by approximately 9 per cent. 
The Balance Sheet total on December 31, 
1956, amounted to $4,600m, i.e. S400m more 
than in the previous year. The Bank’s capital 
and reserves at the end of the year amounted 
to $552.3m and represented 14.4 per cent 
of credit balances, an extraordinary favourable 
ratio. The increase in the Bank’s capital and 
reserves benefited the Statutory Reserve 
(S36.8m) and, by way of an extension, the 
Pension Fund Reserve (S13.4m) which, for 
practical purposes, now ranks equal with the 
Bank’s other reserves. Cash liquidity 
amounted to 25.4 per cent and first and 
second degree liquidity to 56 per cent. This 
considerable excess over the minimum limits 
laid down by law reflects the strong liquid 
position of the Bank. 


CREDIT BALANCES 


Credit balances increased by S261m during 
the year, including a rise of savings deposits 
from S535.3m to $687.4m (28 per cent). The 
credit policy followed, on the other hand, 
was characterised by a high degree of caution. 
Bills of exchange and endorsement credits 
remained almost unchanged compared with 
1955 whilst cash credits rose by S$336m. 
ERP reconstruction credits negotiated by the 
Bank amounted to $2,894.9m compared with 
S2,777.2m in the previous year. Security 
holdings (including participations) rose from 
S412.7m to S443.5m, largely on the strength 
of increased holdings of Federal loans. Bank 
premises as well as fixtures and fittings 
retained their nominal book value of S1.—; 
investments effected in 1956, which 
amounted to S3.7m, were once again fully 
written off. 


The increase in credit balances, as men- 
tioned above, consisted largely of a rise in 
savings deposits. 


Acceptance liabilities stood at $84.3m com- 
pared with S3.7m in the previous year, an 
increase which was mainly the result of a 
fuller utilisation of the cotton credits granted 
by the Export-Import Bank. Reserves 
showed a considerable increase of S65.1m 
to $125.4m, and consist chiefly of provisions 
for tax. Collective value adjustments are 
shown at S62.2m. 


PROFIT AND LOSS 
ACCOUNTS 


In accordance with the general expansion 
of business the Profit and Loss Account 


showed an increase in interest revenue which, 
after deduction of interest payments, 
amounted to $138.2m net, and in commis- 
sions and charges which rose $137.9m—a 
total rise of 21.5 per cent. Salary payments, 
including social security contributions and 
pensions, increased from S84.2m to S92m, 
a rise of 9.3 per cent. The number of per- 
sonnel at the same time rose by only 4.7 per 
cent to 1,720 people, an increase considerably 
below the rise in turnover. Expenditure on 
fixed assets and depreciation totalling $31.1m 
included extraordinary reconstruction costs 
of S3.2m, so that current expenditure under 
this head amounted to S27.9m only, com- 
pared with S27.1m in 1955. In view of the 
larger volume of business and the higher price 
level, this small increase reflects the prudent 
business policy followed by the Bank. Taxes 
showed an appreciable increase, from S6l1m 
to $104.7m (72 per cent), owing to the fac 
that the tax reliefs applicable in 1955 were 
no longer available last year. After reserve 
appropriations, depreciation and tax pro- 
visions, the Company’s own capital position 
could be strengthened by S50.2m, and in 
addition there was a net profit for the year 
of S17.7m, which, added to the balance of 
$1.4m brought forward from the previous 
year, produced a total of $19.1m available for 
distribution. 


It is accordingly proposed to distribute a 
dividend of 7 per cent and thus give 
holders of Preference Shares a _ profit 
higher than the guaranteed minimum, in the 
very first year. 


The report, the accounts and the pro- 
posals put forward by the Board were 
adopted. 


ZALONI TEA ESTATES 


LIMITED 


MR ADDINSELL’S STATEMENT 


The forty-fifth annual general meeting of 
Zaloni Tea Estates, Limited, was held on 
September 9th, in London, Mr J. Addinsell, 
chairman, presiding. 


The following are extracts from his circu- 
lated statement for the year 1956 : 


Profit for the year, before providing for 
taxation, amounted to £67,821, an increase of 
£23,333 on the previous year. Taxation at 
£41,000 again absorbs a major part of our 
profits. After providing for tax there remains 
£26,821. Your directors recommend a divi- 
dend of 20 per cent for the year payable on 
the capital as increased by the bonus share 
issue of £20,000 made last year and is equiva- 
lent to 30 per cent on the original capital of 
£40,000. 


For the first time in the history of the com- 
pany the tea crop manufactured exceeded 
one million pounds and was 177,401 lb. more 
than for the 1955 season. The manager esti- 
mates for a crop of 1,112,000 lb. for the 
current season. 


Owing to the higher crop and better prices 
for our tea, net proceeds at £245,717 showed 
an increase of £64,898. This increase, how- 
ever, was partially offset by a rise in cost of 
production which at £166,666 was up by 
£37,606, equivalent to approximately 2d. 
per lb. 


It is essential for the company to maintain 
its plant, machinery and buildings at the 
highest standard possible to preserve the 
quality of our teas and over the next year or 
so expenditure will be incurred in carrying 
out alterations to the factory and the purchase 
of drying and sorting machinery, etc. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 
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GENERAL ELECTRIC 
COMPANY 


STEADY INCREASE IN SALES 


The fifty-seventh annual general meeting 
of The General Electric Company, Limited, 
was held on September 5th, in London. 


Sir Harry Railing, chairman, in the course 
of his speech, said : The sales for the year 
ended March 31, 1957, showed a steady in- 
crease and exceeded those of the previous 
year by 10 per cent. In spite of this, the rise 
in costs could not be fully recovered, with 
the result that the profit margins were 
reduced. The rise in costs is mainly due to 
the widespread effects of the wage increases 
awarded to labour. 


Our trading profit has substantially re- 
mained the same at £9,613,501, compared 
with £9,752,774 for 1956 and £9,889,324 for 
1955. Our consolidated net profit for the 
current year stands at £2,397,000 compared 
= £2,759,000 in 1956 and £3,452,000 in 
1955. 


Your directors have decided to recommend 
a final dividend of 8 per cent on the ordinary 
stock making 12} per cent on the increased 
capital of £18 million against 14 per cent the 
previous year on the lower capital of 
£13,714,680. 


INHERENT STRENGTH OF COMPANY 


The total reserves now amount to 
£36,824,000, compared with £31,247,000 last 
year. Our current assets exceed current and 
deferred liabilities by over £37 million show- 
ing the inherent strength of the Company, 
which has been built up consistently over the 
years. 


The General Electric Company has con- 
tinued its expansion during the last year, both 
in its operations and acquisitions. We have 
added another 380,000 square feet to our 
works in the United Kingdom. We have con- 
tinued the policy of adding to our productive 
capacity and over £2 million was spent, 
mainly on plant and machinery, in Great 
Britain alone. This figure is much the same 
as in previous years. In addition, we have 
earmarked large sums for research at our 
central Research Laboratories in Wembley 
and Stanmore and at the other research de- 
partments attached to our various works, 


OUTLOOK 


In Britain, as in all industrialised countries, 
the electrical industry is on the threshold of 
further expansion. Industrial development— 
necessary for economic well being—is depen- 
dent on the abundance of cheap energy, the 
essential factor in the progress of modern 
nations. This fact has been fully realised 
when earlier this year the Government an- 
mounced accelerated plans for building 
nuclear power stations to supplement the tra- 
ditional coal or oil-fired station programme. 
We must not think that the nuclear power 
programme by itself will solve our energy 
problem ; it will only supplement the grow- 
ing fuel needs of our expanding industrial 
economy. 


It is imperative that the supply of electrical 
energy in Britain should be on an adequate 
scale, but our industry also has special respon- 
sibilities in providing energy for other coun- 
tries. Only the electrical manufacturing in- 
dustry can hope to bring about a greater 
world-wide utilisation of energy resources, the 
most direct and immediate way to help 
under-developed nations, and thus help to 
secure the peace of the world. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 
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COMPANY MEETING REPORTS 


PINCHIN, JOHNSON ~ 
& ASSOCIATES LIMITED 


FACTORS AFFECTING YEAR’S TRADING 
FUTURE PROSPECTS UNIMPAIRED 
SIR HORACE W. CLARKE’S STATEMENT 


The Annual General Meeting of Pinchin, 
Johnson & Associates Limited, was held on 
September llth at the Connaught Rooms, 
Kingsway, W.C.2, Sir Horace W. Clarke (the 
Chairman) presiding. 


The following is the Chairman’s Statement 
circulated with the Report and Accounts for 
the year ended March 31, 1957 : 


You will recall that in my statement last 
year I forecast that there might be a reduction 
for the time being in your Company’s turn- 
over and profits derived from home trading, 
and events have confirmed this. A severe re- 
cession occurred in the motor car and ancil- 
lary industries and this and ever increasing 
costs had adverse effects on your Company's 
net profit, 


The Consolidated Net Profit for the year is 
£1,641,294 compared with £1,956,738 for the 
previous year, but your Directors believe that 
the setback is of a temporary nature. Taxa- 
tion is estimated at £896,842 on the 1956/ 
1957 consolidated profits, after crediting 
£60,000 in respect of United Kingdom taxa- 
tion overprovided in previous years, compared 
with £1,092,853 charged in 195§/1956. After 
deducting profits attributable to minority 
shareholders of Subsidiary Companies, the 
Parent Company’s proportion of the net profit 
for the year is £580,676 compared with 
£678,572 arising from the previous year’s 
operations. 


For fiscal reasons, it was considered advis- 
able that the Canadian Company should alter 
its Balance Sheet date and as a result of this 
change the consolidated net profits shown for 
1956/1957 include the net profits of that 
Company for a period of 18 months’ trading. 


You will observe from the Parent Com- 
pany’s Balance Sheet that the total book value 
of (a) Investments in Subsidiary Companies 
and (b) Trade Investments has increased from 
£3,730,171 to £3,833,728, ie. by £103,557. 
We are confident that the funds invested in 
1956/1957 will yield a reasonable return in 
the present year and. in the future. Stock 
values held by the Parent Company at the 
Balance Sheet date were £2,233,224 compared 
with £1,996,032 at March 31, 1956. The in- 
crease is explained partly by higher raw 
material values and partly by stocking of 
additional quantities of materials. Mainly 
owing to the increased value of stocks held, 
Cash at Bankers and in hand fell from 
£521,312 to £338,610 and Tax Reserve Certi- 
ficates from £400,000 to £300,000. Several 
of our Subsidiary and Associated Companies, 
both at home and overseas, are progressively 
developing and a reserve of capital necessary 
to finance the growth of these enterprises 
should be available. In this connection re- 
sources are still ample. 


The figures given in the Consolidated 
Balance Sheet are not truly comparable with 
the preceding year’s figures because by a re- 
arrangement of our South African interests, 
Pinchin, Johnson & Associates (S.A.) Pty., 
Limited has ceased to be a Subsidiary Com- 
pany, and its assets and liabilities have not 
been included in the 1957 consolidated totals. 

€ steady increase in Shareholders’ Funds 

as continued, these amounting to £9,189,001 
at March 31, 1957, compared with £8,949,622 
at the end of the previous year 


Your Directors have transferred £100,000 





to General Reserve and recommend the pay- 
ment of a Final Ordinary Dividend of 113 
per cent, less tax, making a total of 16} per 
cent for the year, less tax. This is the same 
rate as that paid for 1955/1956. If this recom- 
mendation is approved, the balance of the 
Profit and Loss Account to be carried forward 
by the Parent Company at April 1, 1957, will 
be £648,264 compared with £655,314 brought 
in at April 1, 1956 


REVIEW OF HOME AND OVERSEAS 
ACTIVITIES 


I believe that the future prospects for your 
undertaking remain unimpaired despite the 
setback of the past year due to rising costs 
and other special circumstances to which 
reference has been made in the Report of 
your Directors and earlier in this statement. 


The main P.J.A. factories, both at home 
and overseas, are self-contained units 
equipped with the most efficient and up-to- 
date plant. The Company also maintains 
large and efficient Technical and Research 
Divisions which ensure that our products are 
kept abreast of modern trends and standards. 


The distribution of our products in the 
United Kingdom is operated through the 
P.J.A. Units, each of these having a distinct 
and well established goodwill. Some of these 
Units specialise in meeting the needs of the 
nation’s major industries, but although your 
Company has catered in the home market 
predominantly for industrial users, it must 
not be overlooked that we have a substantial 
home turnover of decorative products which 
in quality and price are unsurpassed. 


During recent years the demand for the 
Company’s specialised coatings for the tin 
box and metal container industries has been 
progressively increasing and your Directors 
anticipate a continuation of this position. 
Your Board have therefore felt it wise to 
authorise the erection of additional buildings 
and the installation of the necessary plant to 
provide the facilities for further increased 
output of these coatings. 


Dealing with overseas affairs, you will be 
interested to know that during the past year 
your Directors entered into negotiations with 
the Directors of Herbert Evans and Co., Ltd., 
our South African Associates, which resulted 
in your Company's investment in Pinchin, 
Johnson & Associates (S.A.) Pty., Ltd., 
being acquired by Herbert Evans and Co., 
Ltd., in exchange for additional Ordinary 
Shares in that, Company. The unification 
of our South African interests has been 
arranged on terms which should undoubtedly 
lead to an immediate increase in your Com- 
pany’s income from that source. Moreover, 
the closer co-ordination of the production, 
sales and administrative functions of the 
South African Companies should ultimately 
result in additional economies. 


Taubmans Industries Ltd., controlling 
the Australian and New Zealand Group, 
reported an increase in sales to an all time 
record level, made possible by the recent 
installations of new factories and plant, but 
the net profit earned showed a marked con- 
traction when compared with the results ob- 
tained during the previous year, due to in- 


creased costs of raw materials, wages and The report and accounts were adopted. 
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services. The situation was aggravated by 
strikes and hold-ups on the waterfront, which 
delayed delivery of essential raw materials. 
However, this group of Companies is par- 
ticularly well established in the decorative 
market and is rapidly developing in the 
industrial field. 

Further progress was made in India, and 
is continuing, although Company Taxation 
had recently increased in that country. The 
Canadian Company continues to show in- 
creased turnover and profits, and in the USA, 
where a reconstruction was carried out during 
the year, similar improvement is already 
evident. 

Last year I reported a loss by the French 
Company, and although the past year showed 
an improvement, the results were still un- 
satisfactory. The Board of that Company 
have now decided on a drastic reorganisation 
which they consider will result in substantial 
economies and lead to an improved situation. 


The other overseas Companies are on the 
whole progressing favourably. It is note- 
worthy that, despite the reduction in the net 
profits of the Australian Company, in which 
your Company has its largest overseas invest- 
ment, the combined profits of the overseas 
Companies were substantially maintained. 


CONCLUSION 


It is my conviction that your Company is 
well placed to take advantage of any improve- 
ment in trading conditions, but advancement 
would be accelerated if costs became reason- 
ably stabilised. 


On behalf of you all I extend thanks to 
the Management, members of the Staff and 
all other workers throughout the world for 
their co-operation and loyalty. 


The Report and Accounts were adopted. 


TEA CORPORATION 
YEAR NOT UNSATISFACTORY 


The annual general meeting of Tea Cor- 
poration, Limited, was held on Septem- 
ber 10th in London, Mr A. A. Estall 
(chairman) presiding. The following is an 
extract from his circulated statement for the 
year ended January 31, 1957: 


For the year under review a crop of 
1,570,067 Ib of made Tea was harvested from 
Estate Leaf equivalent to 766 lb per acre. 
In addition 35,160 lb of made Tea was manu- 
factured from Bought Leaf, bringing the total 
to 1,605,227 lb compared with 1,470,814 Ib in 
the previous year—an increase of 134,413 Ib. 


Of the total crop, 77 per cent was shipped 
to London and realised a gross average price 
of 58.00d. per lb. The balance was sold in 
Ceylon at a gross average price of 30.60d. 
per lb. 


A crop of 98,152 Ib of Rubber was secured 
compared with 105,398 lb the previous year. 
All the crop was sold locally and realised a 
gross average price of 22.45d. per lb. 


A not unsatisfactory year has been experi- 
enced, resulting in a profit before taxation of 
£48,752. It is estimated that taxation will 
require no less than £30,000, leaving a net 
profit of £18,752. In January last an interim 
dividend of 10 per cent was paid. Your 
directors now recommend a final dividend 
of 20 per cent. 


A crop of 1,570,000 Ib made Tea has been 
estimated for the current year. To the end of 
July 900,306 Ib have been secured as com- 
pared with 814,359 Ib for the same period 
last year. Prospects for the current year are 
difficult to assess. 


CARTER & CO. 
PROPOSED REORGANISATION 


The forty-ninth annual general meeting of 
Carter & Co. Limited was held on Septem- 
ber 5th in London, Mr C. Cyril Carter, 
chairman, presiding. 


The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated Statement for the year to March 30, 
1957: 


The difficulties in trading conditions which 
were developing last year have increased 
rather than diminished. Nevertheless, sales 
have been maintained and are, indeed, slightly 
higher, but the persistent rise in costs of raw 
materials, fuel and wages and the increase in 
local taxation (rates) have had their effect on 
the year’s results. 


To get the full benefit that should arise 
from the undoubted greater manufacturing 
efficiency provided by capital expenditure on 
our manufacturing units, a further expansion 
of sales is essential. Our work in one rather 
specialised but restricted field has increased 
and much that is notable has been done 
during the year, and is in hand and in pros- 


APPOINTMENTS 


TRAINING OFFICER 


THE DISTILLERS COMPANY, LIMITED 

The Company is seeking a Training Officer to 
assist in running Management and Supervisors’ 
Training Courses in the Berkhampsted area. He 
will be required not only to lecture and lead dis- 
cussion groups but also to take part in the organ- 
isation and planning of future courses. Candi- 
dates should be between 30 and 45 years, and 
must have had experience in industrial training, 
especially in communications and human relations. 
Salary according to qualifications and experience. 
Non-contributory pension fund 


Write: Staff Manager, 
Ltd.. 21, St. James's 
Quote Ref.: 51/57. 


The 


Distillers Co., 
Sauare, oi. 


London, S.W.1 


OPPORTUNITY TO HELP 
INDUSTRY 


Executives, aged 30-45. are invited to apply to a leading 
Company of Management Consultants to do a really 
interesting and worthwhile job in industry and commerce 
Applicants must have the ability to get on with people 
at all levels coupled with an analytical approach to 
management problems Letters of application, outlining 
education, qualifications and = experience, should be 
addressed to Box 501, R. Anderson and Co., 14, William 
IV Street. London. W.C.2 


HE BRITISH SHIPBUILDING 

CIATION has a vacancy for a Mathematician (male 
or female) with a University Degree. and preferably with 
some experience in statistics, to assist with a programme 
ot research in the field of naval architecture. 


Salary will depend upon age and qualifications. Super- 
annuation under F.S.8.U.—Applications. with full par- 
ticulars of education and experience. should be addressed 
to B.S.R.A., 5, Chesterfield Gardens, Curzon Street, 
London, W.1. 


RESEARCH ASSO- 


Binding Cases for 
The Economist... 


are available from EASIBIND LTD. The cases are 
in stiff, dark blue cloth covers, and are gilt- 
lettered on the spine; they provide an extremely 
effective and firm binding and will hold 13 issues 
of the normal edition together with the quarterly 
Index, or 26 issues of the air edition with two 
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COMPANY MEETING REPORTS 


pect, but this needs the backing of more 
general production to support it. Efforts to 
that end have been and are being intensified. 


MAKERS OF GOOD TILES 


We have always been regarded as making 
a very good white glazed tile, which is a bulk 
production line. During the year we have 
been working towards still further improve- 
ment and we are now able to offer a new 
white tile of very fine quality, Carters’ 
“Dolphin” White, which has been very 
favourably received. 


Carter Stabler & Adams Limited, over- 
coming difficulties, has increased its contribu- 
tion to Group results. Exports of Poole 
Pottery are higher and a firmer footing has 
been established in dollar markets, though 
the cost of selling in them is high and com- 
petition very keen. 


The high output of the building industry 
during the last few years has resulted in an 
accumulated demand on our contracting com- 
panies. For this year under review sales and 
output are again at record levels but the ratio 
of profit reflects continual increases in costs. 
Our work in shipyards has produced im- 


MANAGEMENT ACCOUNTING 


STEVENSON, JORDAN & HARRISON, 
Management Engineers and Consultants, invite 
dates to take (in London) a_ two-month 
education in their methods of Managerial 
Control, which covers Management 
dard Costs, Direct Costs, Marginal Costs, 
Budgetary Control. 

Candidates must be qualified as 
porated, Certified, or Cost and Works Accountants, and 
preferably should have a degree. Practical experience 
in at least two industries is an essential background to 
this training. Desired age range 33-45. 

On satisfactory completion of course 
receive further training by case study 
being appointed to permanent staff. 
travel: those wishing to 


Ltd., 
candi- 
course of 
Financial 
Accounting. Stan- 
and Flexible 


Chartered, Incor- 


candidates will 
in the field before 
Appointment involves 
serve in Scotland may _ be 
attached to the Company's Scottish Office, possibilities 
also of service abroad. Substantial salary, according to 
experience, and out-of-pocket expenses, from commence- 
ment of training. Pension scheme, participation. in 
profits and other benefits available to successful men. 

Write in contidence. giving age, education, qualifica- 
tions. outline of career (with level of earnings), to 
Secretary, 30. Windsor House, 46, Victoria Street. 
London, S.W.1. quoting ref. E.6R. Detailed personal 
particulars form will be sent to selected applicants only 
and early interviews arranged. 


HIEF ACCOUNTANT and COMMERCIAL MANA- 

GER required for a large C. E. Contract situated in 
the South Uist Island of the Hebrides. The expected 
duration of the contract is three years. 


Duties will consist of supervising staff, 
checking and payment of all invoices and 
of charges for services rendered to the 
and sub-contractors. 
arrangements an 


handling 
the 


the 
recovery 
various suppliers 
Knowledge of shipping charges and 
advantage but not essential. 


Salary, mainland leave 
at interview. 


Only 
similar 


and housing will be dealt with 


applicants who have had a first-class training and 
experience will be considered, and in the first 
instance should apply to Higgs and Hill, Ltd., Crown 
Works, South Lambeth Road, London. S.W.8. giving 
full particulars, which will be treated in the strictest 
confidence. 
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quarterly Indexes. 
The cost per case, post free 
throughout the world, is 11/-. 
requirements clearly and enclosing a remittance, 
should be sent, not to The Economist, but to 
EASIBIND LTD. at the address below: 
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proved results. Efforts to improve the debtor 
position have been gratifyingly successful, 


A DEBENTURE STOCK ISSUE 


The Chairman, addressing the meeting, 
said: You will wish to know, and it is proper 
that I should tell you, that Treasury consent 
has been given to the company to make an 
issue of £250,000 Redeemable Debenture 
Stock. It is not at present proposed to apply 
for a Stock Exchange quotation for this 
Debenture Stock, which will be placed 
privately on the best terms that are available. 


Your directors have decided that a reorgan- 
isation of the Group’s internal financial and 
operational structure on the lines of a scheme 
prepared by the company’s auditors, Messrs. 
Peat, Marwick, Mitchell & Company, would 
be of benefit. Effect will be given to the pro- 
posal in the near future. The reorganisation 
will have as its object the concentration of 
the Group’s manufacturing and trading acti- 
vities in separate, wholly-owned subsidiaries, 
the over-all policy of the Group being co- 
ordinated by your company as a holding 
company. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 


OREIGN OFFICE: NEW RESEARCH CADRE.—The 

Civil Service Commissioners invite applications for up 
to two posts of Research Assistant, Grade I up to five 
posts each in Grade II and Grade III. |The posts in 
Grades I and II are permanent and pensionable; those 
in Grade III are for a period of two years with a possi- 
bility of later establishment. 


The duties of the posts are to study and collate in- 
formation about the historical background of foreixn 
countries and current developments in them. There will be 
a possibility of some periods of service abroad, 

Candidates for Grade I and II posts must be at least 
28 years of age on August 1, 1957, and for Grade Il 
posts at least 23 on the same date. They must have 
obtained a University degree with a second class honours 
For some posts a reading Knowledge of Russian, Arabic 
Chinese or a Slavonic language is essential. A Knowledge 
of other languages and of the peoples and _ institutions 
in, e.g., Middle East, South East Asia and Japan, China 
Soviet Union, and Eastern Europe is desirable. For 
Grade I and II posts candidates must give evidence of 
scholarship, e.g., by the production of published work 
or proof of continuous and successful research experience 
over a period of years. 


Salary scales: Grade I, £1,635 
£1,055 to £1,530; Grade III, ranging from £565 at age 
23 to £625 at age 25 or over and rising to £1,000. The 
women’s scales are somewhat lower but are being improved 
to reach equality with men’s scales by January, 196! 
These salary scales are subject to an increase of the order 


of 5 per cent. 


to £1,845; Grade Il, 


Particulars and application forms from Secretary. Civil 
Service Commission, 6, Burlington Gardens, London, W.! 
quoting 4759/57. Completed application forms should be 
returned by October 11, 1957. 


C AND J. CLARK, LIMITED. STREET. SOMERSET 
e require a female Secretary for their Managing 
Director. Applications are invited from graduates with 
previous commercial experience, and also those with 
knowledge of shorthand and typing. Applicants should 
not be over 30 years of age. Excellent remuneration | 
and conditions. If mecessary, a _ furnished flat ors 
alternative accommodation can be found.—Applications 
should be made to the Personnel Officer, marked 
** Private.”’ 


The year can be stamped 
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CHARTERED ACCOUNTANT of above 

average personality and potential is sought 
by the Trinidad Oil Company, Limited, to fill 
an appointment leading to the highest accounting 
positions in the company. Men aged 26-30 with 
these qualities who are interested in making a 
career in the West Indies are invited to write, 
with brief particulars, to the Personnel Officer, 
Trinoil (U.K.), Limited, Trinidad House, Old 
Burlington Street, London, W.1. Starting salary 
will be at least £1,300 per annum, and amenities 
include educational facilities for children and 
housing at low rates. 


[NUSUAL OPPORTUNITY for. man aged 33 to 40 

with general experience of industry and connections 
in the provinces to head small organisation formed by 
substantial interests to find medium-sized businesses who 
wish to place their shares privately or to raise capital. 
Salary about £2,500 p.a. with large stake in success of 
business which will depend on personal efforts and 
nitiative. Men with experience of industrial consulting 
work, accountancy or financial journalism might be_ suit- 
able, but other experience would be considered. Candi- 
at should preferably have public school and/or 

viversity education, and should possess drive and ability 
to make business contacts.—Apply in writing to O. 


Roskill, Industrial Consultants, 14, Great College Street, 
S.W.1. 


HE COCA-COLA EXPORT CORPORATION _re- 
quires an additional FIELD SALES EXECUTIVE 
to work in this country. Full training will be provided 
in Europe and the U.K. Applicants should have Public 
School/University education and be aged 25-32. Previous 
applicants should not re-apply.—Full details of educa- 
tion, business experience, and salary, &c., should be 
sent, in confidence, to 23, Princes Gate, S.W.7. 
ORLD-WIDE ORGANISATION requires a qualified 
Accountant for their Singapore office. Applicant, 
who should be unmarried and not more than 30, would 
be offered a three-year tour of duty, with opportunity 
to renew at an initial salary of Malayan $900 per 
month, plus accommodation. Vacancy offers interesting 
experience and wide scope for young man keen to work 
in the East.—Applications to Box 764 


SALZBURG SEMINAR | 
IN AMERICAN STUDIES 


SCHLOSS LEOPOLDSKRON SALZBURG, AUSTRIA 
Scholarships are offered for the following sessions: 


AMERICAN ae POLICY AND POLITICS, 
January 5 to February 1, 1958. 

BUSINESS AND AMERICAN SOCIETY, February 9 
to March 8, 1958 


ARTS, MUSIC AND THE THEATRE IN AMERICA, 
March 16 to April 12, 1958. 


Lectures and Seminars at the post-graduate level. 
Admission is granted for evidence of ability and accom- 
plishment. General age range 23 to 35. Special attention 
given to those engaged in public life, teaching, journalism 
and creative work.—For further information and applica- 


uon forms, please write promptly to Salzburg Seminar, 
35, Portman Square, London, W.1. 


AUSTRALIAN NATIONAL UNIVERSITY 


RESEARCH SCHOOL OF PACIFIC STUDIES 
Applications are invited for the position of FELLOW 
IN THE DEPARTMENT OF PACIFIC HISTORY. 


The salary and range of a _ Fellow are determined 
within the limits £A1,600-£A2,250, and the appointment 
is made for an initial period of five years; thereafter it 
may be made permanent. 


Superannuation on the F.S.S.U. pattern will be pro- 
vided and reasonable removal expenses will be paid. 


Further particulars and infotmation as to the method 
of application may be obtained from the Secretary, 
Association of Universities of the : Commonwealth, 
36, Gordon Square, London, W.C. 


The closing date for the receipt of applications, in 
Australia and London, is October 31, 57. 


NEWCASTLE UPON TYNE 
EDUCATION COMMITTEE 
Municipal College of Commerce 

Appointment of Principal 


Applications are invited for the post of Principal which 
will become vacant in January, 1958. The College, 
which attracts students from a wide surrounding area, 
has an annual enrolment of approximately 150 full-time 
day siudents and 4,500 part-time day and evening students. 
University degree and professional courses in accountancy, 
hbrarianship, management, etc., are provided. 

As the post entails considerable contact with business 
firms rotessional organisations, etc., candidates should 
have hod responsible business experience and be aware of 
ec methods and needs in commerce and, industry. 


degree of organising ability and wide interests 
are also essential. F 


£1.830 by annual increments of £50 to £2,080.— 
details and application forms (returnable within 
fourteen days) may be obtained from the Director of 
Ed n. City Education Office, Northumberland Road, 
New upon Tyne, 1. 






Subscriptions to many countries can be sent 
either by direct second-class airmail or in 
bulk by air freight for onward posting from 


central distribution points. Airmail is in- 
variably more expensive but usually quicker 
by about 24/48 hours. Where only one service 
is shown this is because the alternative is either 
net available or not recommended. 


Registered as 
by St. a Newspeper. 


Entered as Second Class Mail Matter at New York, N.Y., Post Office. 
Clements Press, Ltd., London, WC2. Published by The Economist Newspaper, Ltd., at 22 Ryder Street, 


ENERAL MANAGER required for large group whose 

activities are at present mainly centred in Ireland 
where it operates a number of plants, warehouses and 
retail shops distributing its products which are in the 
hardware, ironmongery and builders’ material field through 
user wholesale and retail outlets. 


The General Manager will be in sole executive control 
of all aspects of the Group’s activities and should be 
capable of assuming the Managing Directorship within a 
relatively short period. 


Applicants should be in the 40/50 age group, have a 
wide and progressive record of commercial experience and 
have proved ability in administration and be familiar with 


modern methods of production marketing and financial 
control. 


Initial salary not less than £3,000 plus other benefits 
usually associated with senior appointments of this type. 


Preliminary enquiries with brief personal details should 
be .submitted in strictest confidence to Box No. D1965, 
c/o White’s, Ltd., 72, Fleet Street, E.C.4. 


HE ENGLISH JOINERY MANUFACTURERS’ 
ASSOCIATION (INCORPORATED) invites applica- 

tions for the post of Director of the Association. 
Applicants should be well connected, of good education 
and good administrators. 

Knowledge of the Woodworking Industry preferable 
but not essential. 

Age 35 to 45. Pension Scheme.—Write, giving full 
details of previous experience and salary required, to: 

The = Prgieent. 


Sackville House, 
40, Piccadilly, 
London, W.1. 


eo aoe AND TRAINING OFFICER required 
in the Central Staff and Industrial Relations Depart- 
ment of a nation wide manufacturing and distributive 
organisation. 

The appointment involves the organisation, supervision 
and development of training schemes for clerical, sales, 
supervisory and management personnel. 

It requires close contact with schools and educational 
authorities. 

Applicants should hold a University Degree or member- 
ship of a professional institution, and preferably should 
have had experience in Staff training or teaching. 

Good prospects offered in a position which has con- 
siderable scope for development. 

Apply in confidence to Box No. 769 (endorsed 
“Training Officer’), giving full details and salary 
required. 

Tr the Central Industrial Relations Department of a 

large manufacturing and wholesaling crganisation an 
interesting appointment is offered to a man with initiative 
and an imaginative flair. 

The position is that of a Senior Assistant to take 
responsibility for the supervision, development and pro- 
jection of incentive bonus schemes covering manual 
workers in a variety of industries as well as clerical, 
Sales and supervisory staffs. A knowledge of incentives 
based on orthodox Work Study principles and a good 
background of Personnel Management are essential. 

The work requires close laision with Management Con- 
sultants and involves negotiations with Trade Unions. 

Applications in confidence, stating salary required, to 
Box No. 770. 

IRKBECK COLLEGE (University of _London).— 

Applications are invited for the post of LECTURER 
in STATISTICS. Salary scale: £900 x £50—£1,350 p.a.; 
£1,425 x £75—£1,650 p.a., plus London Allowance of 
£60 p.a.—Further particulars should be obtained from 
the Secretary, Birkbeck College, Malet Street, W.C.1. 
Closing date for applications, September 27, 1957. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF LIVERPOOL — 


Applications are invited from University Graduates, 
preferably with training in Economics or Sociology, for 
appointment as Assistant Librarian. Initial salary within 
the range £550-£750 per annum, according to qualifica- 
tions. 


Applications, including the names of not more than 
three referees, should be received not later than September 
20. 1957, by the undersigned, from whom further par- 
ticulars of the conditions of appointment may be obtained. 


STANLEY DUMBELL, 
__ August, 1957. Registrar. 


AUCKLAND UNIVERSITY COLLEGE 


(UNIVERSITY OF NEW ZEALAND) 


Applications are invited for a LECTURESHIP IN 
ECONOMICS. 


The salary scale for the position is £1.025 per annum, 
rising to £1,275 by three annual increments. An allowance 
is made towards travelling expenses. 


Further particulars and information as to the method 
of application may be obtained from the Secretary, Asso- 
ciation of Universities of the _ Commonwealth, 
36, Gordon Square, London, W.C. 


The closing date for the receipt of applications, in New 
Zealand and London, is October 31, 1957 


i PROPERTY FOR SALE 


Cooden Beach, Sussex 


Fine modern residence, freehold, of superb 
design Entrance hall, two reception rooms, two 
bathrooms, six bedrooms, dressing room. Main 
electricity, gas, water and drainage. Five minutes 
from Cooden Beach Golf Course and commands 
uninterrupted views of the English Channel. 
Easily maintained garden of about half an acre 
running down to the beach Garage. Hourly 
expresses to London stop at station two minutes 
away. Vacant possession. £7,500 or near 
offer.—Box 771. 
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ASHANTI GOLDFIELDS CORPORATION 
LIMITED 


Notice is nares given that the TRANSFER BOOKS 
WILL BE from September 18, 1957 to 
September 23. 1957. coun dates inclusive, for the pre- 
Paration of Bonus Issue Lists. 
By Order of the Board, 
E. W. MORGAN, Secretary. 
Registered Address : 


10, Old Jewry, London, E.C.2. 
_ September 9, 1957. 


NATIONAL IRANIAN OIL 
COMPANY 
179 Avenue France, Tehran, Iran 


September 1, 1957 


The National Iranian Oi] Company hereby informs all 


interested persons and Companies that, in accordance 


with the provisions of the Iranian Petroleum Act of 
July 31, 1957, any inquiries, requests for information. 
or proposals of any nature whatsoever in connection 
with the performance of petroleum operations in Iran 
must be addressed direct to: 


The Chairman of the Board of Directors, 
National Iranian Oil Company, 
Avenue France, 

Tehran, Iran. 


Any communication made through other channels shall 
have no effect. 


RENCHMAN, “30, qualified lawyer, expert forcign 
. exchange dealings, domiciled London, work permit, 
pied-a-terre Paris, requires position in Export-Import firm 


or similar. Prospects more important than immediate 
remuneration. 


£ paid legible notes 56/57 Pt. 11 Economic History — 

U.S.A. from 1783, English 1760-1939, Constitution 
from 1660.—Write Gill, 25, 
mouth, Dorset. 


NGRY YOUNG MEN: before you write one more 
angry young novel. do try a glass or two of Duff 
Gordon’s El Cid Sherry. Very, very soothing. 
Integrates you. 


ECRETARIAL TRAINING, especially for university 

graduates and older students. Six-month and intensive 
14-week courses.— Write Organising Secretary, DAVIES’S, 
2. Addison Road, W.14. PARK 8392. 


THE CHARTERED INSTITUTE OF 
SECRETARIES 


Employers requiring the services of Chartered 
Secretaries to fill secretarial and similar executive posts 
are invited to communicate with the Secretary of the 
Institute (Dept. E), 14, New Bridge Street, London, E.C.4. 


SUCCESSFUL TUITION FOR THE 
B.Sc.(ECON.) DEGREE 


Wolsey Hall (Est. 1894) provides Postal Courses in 
a wide range of subjects for the two examinations for 
Lond. Univ. B.Sc.(Econ.) (three if Entrance is included). 
Moderate fees, instalments. Over 1,200 Wolsey Hall 
students have secured this valuable degree since 1925.— 
Prospectus from C. D. Parker, M.A., LL.D.. Director of 
Studies, Dept. P.16, WOLSEY HALL, OXFORD. 


B.Sc.(ECON.) LONDON UNIVERSITY 


UNIVERSITY CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE 
provides postal tuition for the above Degree (obtainable 
without residence), which is a valuable qualification for 
those seeking executive appointments in commerce or 
industry, government or municipal posts. The College, 
established 1887, is an Educational Trust. Highly qualified 
Tutors. Low fees; instalments. Prospectus of U.C.C. 
Courses for London Degrees and Diplomas, G.C.E.. Law, 
free from the Registrar, 60, Burlington House, Cambridge. 


ST. GODRIC’S SECRETARIAL COLLEGE 








Monmouth Avenue, Wey- 


offers a choice of comprehensive courses of training for 
educated girls who wish to become Private Secretaries. 
Company Secretaries or Secretary-Linguists Also 
combined Secretarial and Finishing Course Specialised 
training in Journalism, Political, Hotel or Medical work. 
Intensive Courses for university graduates Day and 
resident students. New Course October 1. 1957.— 
Prospectus from the Principal, J Ww Loveridge, 


M.A.(Cantab.), St. Godric’s Colleze, 2, Arkwright Road, 
London, N.W.3 Telephone Hampstead 9831 


EXPERT POSTAL TUITION 


for Examinations — University Law, Accountancy, Costing, 


Secretarial. Civil Service, Management Export, Com- 
mercial, General Certificate of Education, ete. Also 
many practical (non-examination) courses in business 
subjects.— Write today for free prospectus—and/or advice, 


mentioning examination or subjects in which interested, to 
the Secretary (G9/2). 


METROPOLITAN COLLEGE, ST. ALBAN 


or call at 30, Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C.4. 
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Mr. Therm 


Mr. Therm’s lines of communication run under the 

streets of teeming cities — through the moorlands 
of Northumberland —down the middle of England — 
across rivers and the Menai Straits — through the 
Mersey tunnel as shown. The mains bringing gas 
to more than 12 million consumers in Great Britain 
are long enough to girdle the earth 34 times. They 
form the arteries of commerce. 


Production efficiency per cent. has been increased so 
that Mc. Therm now uses two million tons less coal 
each year than if he was working at his 1948 effi- 
ciency figure. 

Mr. Therm’s oil gasification plants are producing 
useful gas from the products of the oil refineries. 
One plant at the Isle of Grain will, in tis way, 
produce 80 million cubic feet of gas a day from oil. 


The Gas Industry makes the best use of the Nation’s coal 
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burns to serve you... 


Besides oil, waste refinery gas is used by Mr. Therm 
to supplement gas supplies. 

He is drilling in a search for natural gas, although 
final results as yet cannot be assessed, and the 
important possibilities of underground gas storage 
are being studied. 

Technical problems involving the transport, handling 
and storage of imported liquified natural gas are 
being studied—to this end visits have been paid to 
the United States of America and Soviet Russia. 
To meet the Clean Air Act Mr. Therm’s research 
programme includes the production of high grade 
smokeless fuels from coal, 

Mr. Therm offers research scholarships in chemistry 
or chemical engineering at the Universities. 


MR. THERM’S INDUSTRY IS LIVE AND VITAL 





Issued by the Gas Counc 


